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PREFACE 


Everyday affairs in the realm of social and business ac- 
tivities demand a practical method of speech-making. 
Both for the student who is to go into the world of business 
and the man already in that world, extempore speaking 
comes nearest to meeting this demand; hence this book is 
directed primarily to those who are following extempore 
speaking as an objective method. This, however, does not 
obviate its use in beginning classes; for after all, funda- 
mentals must remain fundamentals — they are the same for 
all good speaking, whether extemporaneous or otherwise. 
This volume is a by-product of what I have found to be the 
needs of my own classroom work, and in proportion as my 
needs reflect the needs of others, some will find it useful; 
as for others, needs and methods vary, with no hope or ex- 
pectation of pleasing all. Consequently, do not thumb 
through the book in hope of finding a new and patent formula 
for oratorical volubility. 

The work is not comprehensive, for I have not tried to 
cover everything in the heaven and earth of public speaking. 
It has been my desire to present the essential elements of 
first training in public speaking — a few old and many-times- 
stated fundamental principles—from a practical viewpoint. 
(Few textbooks adequately answer my personal conception 
of principles well illustrated, and an effort has been made 
to alleviate the difficulty to a certain extent. Some will 
say that short paragraph excerpts do not adequately illus- 
trate when isolated from the speech. Possibly not so much 
as could be desired, no — but still they are better than noth- 
ing. It is pointed out that a better method is that of using, 
in a supplementary manner, one of the many modern books 
of collected speeches. This is a practical and valuable sug- 
gestion — a list of such books can be found at the end of 
the first chapter — yet I believe that excerptive illustrations 
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have a value which the suggestion does not always meet, 
for many students peruse a speech in search of examples 
of “so-and-so” without knowmg what they are looking 
for.) : 5 

One of the greatest problems for the beginner is that of 
learning in what garb to put his thought with economy of 
time and maximum effectiveness. It is the problem of the 
vague and the definite, the pale and the vivid, the voluntary 
attention as against the involuntary attention. Conse- 
quently, considerable time has been given to this problem 
of presenting ideas in a clear and vivid manner, involving, 
as it does, a study of those psychological principles and 
compositional devices which are the speaker’s greatest aids 
to concreteness and mental imagery. 

Public speaking is not an exhibition, but, in its larger 
aspects, a purposive attempt to communicate meaning, to 
stimulate thought and to form opinion. Failure to attain any 
measure of success may often rest with stale ideas, a lack 
of ideas, or inability to formulate and apply them. But no 
small share of failure may easily be traced to a stale and 
profitless delivery. The ultimate value of what is said is 
often determined by how it is said. Consequently no text 
can afford to ignore delivery, and to this end various chapters 
have been included. Only those broad principles and prac- 
tical suggestions have been included which have met the 
test of experience. Effective delivery is the product of 
practice, if possible, under the direction and criticism of a 
competent teacher; it is an individual problem shot through 
with the vagaries of personality and rarely the result of 
absorbing textbook dissertations; therefore any modicum 
of success will eventually depend upon the resourcefulness 
of the teacher in applying the principles. 

Some teachers find that it is helpful to start the student 
at the inception of the course in the use of memorized pas- 
sages in order to facilitate the correction of speech defects 
and give scope to instruction in emphasis, pause, and inflec- 
tion. To meet this need speeches have been incorporated 
at the end of various chapters throughout the book, excerpts 
of which can be used if necessary. To provide material for 
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training in enunciation, inflection, and especially the por- 
trayal of various shades of meaning, passages of prose and 
poetry have also been included. The teacher may be able 
to supplement these with more adequate passages, but in the 
selections given I have attempted, in a small way, to meet 
the interest of the student. 

Consensus of opinion shows that teachers prefer to work 
out and adapt their own assignments. However, exercises 
have been provided at the end of each chapter for those who 
desire them. At least, the teacher may find suggestions. 

A good vocabulary is a necessary part of the training of a 
speaker or writer; and to make training im this regard easily 
available, a group of the most commonly misused and mis- 
pronounced words has been included at the end of each chap- 
ter. Several pages are provided in the back of the book 
where the student may record new and unfamiliar words as 
he makes their acquaintance in his reading. 

Acknowledgment is due to such men as Winans, Scott, and 
Phillips in my restatement of principles which they have so 
originally contributed to this field of work, and without 
which any such book would be missing the most progressive 
ideas of the day. 

y dois. 

Eugene, Oregon 

January, 1929 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


The first lesson that needs to be learned is that speaking is an art... 
it does not come by nature. — BRANDER MATTHEWS 

Voltaire once said, “‘If you would converse with me, define 
your terms.” A strict adherence to this advice of always de- 
fing terms and clarifying the thing we are discussing would 
save a great deal of misunderstanding, embarrassment, and 
futile effort. Especially in regard to public speaking is it 
necessary that we define and know what it is we are trying to 
accomplish, for possibly the purpose and true meaning of no 
other subject is so fraught with hazy ideas and misconcep- 
tions for the average man. As a matter of fact, if it were 
possible, I would desire nothing more than that the student be 
completely relieved of all the previous conceptions and ideas 
about public speaking which he brings to class at the first 
meeting. Experience shows that nine out of every ten 
students have distorted and warped conceptions of the sub- 
ject. Some people never begin to live until late im life sim- 
ply because they have been busy most of the time ridding 
themselves of false ideas, discovermg a true sense of pro- 
portion and value, and unlearning many things that are a 
handicap to effective living. Likewise in regard to public 
speaking, most students need to “‘unlearn” their misconcep- 
tions of the subject. As Josh Billmgs was wont to say, 
“There ain’t no use in knowin’ so many things that ain’t so.” 

From primitive days to the present it has always been 
essential that the individual know and understand the in- 
tentions, feelings, and desires of other men; that he know 
how other men react to situations and needs. In other words, 
it has always been essential to man’s safety and progress 
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that he communicate meaning. The savage communicated 
meaning by grunts and signs and a diversity of physical 
action. Such crude methods, however, greatly limited the 
scope of man’s ability to communicate meaning. All one 
need do to appreciate this limitation isto imagine himself 
in a strange land, unfamiliar with the language and customs 
— a difficulty which travelers frequently meet. In this re- 
gard also one may note the difficulties of the deaf and dumb 
man. (Language evolved through a human need to perfect 
the means of communicating meaning. If there were no de- 
sire or need to perfect the means of communicating meaning 
from one to another, there would be no Ianguage. Our com- 
plex civilization depends primarily upon the capacity of men 
to communicate almost an illimitable diversity of fine and 
distinct shades of meaning. Language, then, both written 
and spoken, is not an end in itself but a means to an end 
— the communication of meaning. 

When we talk over the back fence to a neighbor, we are 
communicating meaning conversationally by language. In 
that case we are talking to one man. With a few reservations 
public speaking is simply an enlargement of this same process, 
that is, an oral communication of meaning to a group of 
individuals. If more people could realize this relationship, 
we should have a greater number of better and more natural 
speakers with less work and worry as well as less wear and 
tear on the reputation of the art of public speaking. Public 
speaking is not an exhibition or a vaudeville act. It is nota 
end in itself but a means to an end — the oral communication 
of meaning. Therein lies one of the evils which befalls the 
beginner — he has a munificent supply of oral communica- 
tion with a minimum of meaning. 

Let us look at the reservations in our comparison of public 
speaking to good conversation. Conversation is often, al- 
though not necessarily, undirected. It flows along from one 
subject to another, following the line of least resistance, 
touching here and there the most unrelated of subjects, 
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swinging from women and philosophy to the price of eggs 
and back again to women and the prevailing styles. There is 
often no conscious direction whatever but the interests of the 
individuals and the promptings of the moment. Here, then, 
Is one essential difference between conversation and public 
speaking: the latter is directed, related, and purposive. 

Nearly all public speaking is purposive, but most conver- 
sation is not purposive. Some conversation may be pur- 
posive as in the case of a salesman’s talk to a prospective 
customer or a business man’s conference with his executive 
superior, but generally speaking the distinction holds true. 
. Where conversation is purposive it approaches, if it does not 
actually identify itself, with public speaking. 

There are certain other distinctions between good conver- 
sation and public speakmg — distinctions which are made 
necessary ‘by the physiological and psychological exigencies 
of the occasion. As compared to conversation, it is generally 
delivered with greater volume, more variations in pitch, tone, 
rhythm, and nuances; it is usually delivered with more ex- 
tensive gesture and bodily activity in general; it is more for- 
mal and dignified in manner; it is more comprehensive, more 
dignified in language, more precise in enunciation and de- 
livery; it is more organized and related m its parts, more def- 
Inite In its progress and aims; it is more vivid and copious 
with illustrative material, more definite and exact in its 
references; it is more directed and guided im relation to a 
fixed purpose. In both public speaking and conversation 
meaning is communicated; the essential difference is that 
the former is directed, related, and purposive. 

It has been noted that public speaking is the oral communi- 
cation of meaning to a group; that language evolved through 
a need for a more versatile means for such communication. 
Language is one, possibly the most important, of the public 
speaker’s tools — evolving as the Iast and most perfected 
means of communicating meaning. There Is a direct con- 
nection between language and ability to communicate mean- 
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ing. What is the nature and importance of this relationship? 
In the answer to this question lies one of the secrets of public 
speaking. If every student could be made to understand and 
“appreciate the importance of the relationship between lan- 
| guage and ability to communicate meaning, our difficulties 
le would be half solved to start with. The essence of the rela- 
tionship is this: Clean-cut talking depends largely upon clean- 
cutthinking. Just in proportion as a man’s ideas and thoughts 
are hazy and indefinite, in the same proportion his ability to 
communicate those ideas and thoughts will be hazy and in- 
definite. The speaker’s muddled and obscured thought will be 
reflected in muddled and obscure Janguage with a conse- 
quent slowing up in effectiveness. This is true, because 
thought and Janguage are interdependent; they are mex- 
tricably tangled together. Titchener in his Beginner’s Psy- 
chology says:! “‘Thought and articulate speech grew up, so to 
_say, side by side; each implies the other; they are two 
sides of the same phase of mental development.”’ This is 
supplemented in the latest behavioristic Psychology by Wat- 
son when he says:? ““Thmking is a verbal process.”” This 
ought to prove very significant for every student of speech, 
for it points the way to the first step m improving speech. 
Good speaking depends to a great extent on clear, vital 
thinking. My own personal experience reveals to me that 
when my language has been muddled and mdefinite it has 
been due, nine times out of ten, to muddled and indefinite 
thought. Stumbling and hesitant speech indicates that one is 
not sure of one’s thought. My experience with students sub- 
stantiates the same conclusion; thought, language, and com- 
municativeness are tied up together. Bassett in A Handbook 
of Oral Reading says:* “Speech, to be convincing and gen- 
uine, must be the expression of active and present thinking.” 
I have heard many speakers comment on the fact that 
practicing the expression of a speech idea invariably leads to 


1 Titchener, E. B., p. 267. Macmillan. = Pl a5 
® P. 21. Houghton Mifflin, 
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new thoughts on the same thing, and these new thoughts 
stimulate new means of expression. This is due to the fact 
that the thought processes are stimulated by good expression. 
That is why practicing is such a valuable means of perfection. 
It has also been observed many times by experienced speakers 
that, m the nascent enthusiasm of delivering a speech, new 
and striking thoughts come, as brilliant offshoots of a lively 
communication. It has often been said that writing helps to 
clarify one’s ideas. Lord Chesterfield and many other 
famous orators are reputed to have followed the practice 
of writing out their ideas many times before delivering 
them in a speech. This only adds weight to the aphorism 
that, if one cannot express an idea, one really does not know or 
understand it; better still, that there is no idea to express. 
Woolbert in The Fundamentals of Speech says: “‘In fact, no 
thinking is really clear that cannot be stated in words.” If 
successful speaking is dependent upon clear thinking, one of 
the first requirements of the art is the ability to state clearly 
‘and concisely in words what one is trying to get to an 
audience. 

There is another side to the problem. What is often per- 
fectly clear to the speaker may on the contrary be quite un- 
intelligible to the audience. A simple illustration of this is the 
speaker who, with a wide vocabulary of large words, expresses 
a thought in such a manner as to make it unintelligible to an 
audience which is unfamiliar with the words. But this is not 
all; people interpret and understand ideas mainly in terms of 
their own experience and knowledge. Consequently the 
speaker faces the problem of translating and illustrating his 
own clear thought with terms which his audience can assimi- 
late and appreciate. 

We have said that public speaking is the oral communi- 
cation of meaning and that language is the speaker’s most 
important tool. In the second paragraph of this chapter, 
however, it was noted that primitive man first communicated 
meaning by grunts and signs and bodily actions of various 
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kinds. Although language is a perfection of these means of 
communicating, they are not to be overlooked or minimized 
as important and effective means of supplementing the 
communication of meaning. A shrug of the shoulder, a frown, 
a smile, a shake or nod of the head often indicate a great deal 
of meaning. Such physical actions are often the first means of 
judging a man. In fact, the speaker is first seen and then 
heard, which makes it all important that what he looks and 
acts does not belie what he says. Conscious, and later an un- 
conscious control, and use of the physical mechanism is neces- 
sary to complete an effective realization of ability m speaking. 

Voice is still another factor in the communication of mean- 
ing. A weak or disagreeable voice detracts from and often 
destroys what might otherwise be a good speech so far as 
ideas and language are concerned. A responsive, cultivated, 
and pleasing voice is one of the most powerful assets of the 
speaker, in no way to be overlooked as contributing to the 
effective communication of meaning. The very tone of a 
friend’s ‘‘hello”’ often indicates his mood, sincerity, and cor- 
diality. One often judges the intentions, determination, and 
desires of an acquaintance as much by the tone of his voice 
as by his words. The inability to make one’s voice reflect. 
the moods and emotions which flood the human soul is a 
handicap to the speaker which can hardly be compensated. — 
Words alone have a literal meaning, but the human voice can 
add or subtract infinitely from such meaning. 

In the final analysis, we may say that public speaking in- 
volves a consideration of four factors: (1) voice, (2) bodily 
action, (3) words (language), and (4) meanings. The first 
three are obviously either obstructions or aids to the perfect 
expression of the last. Voice can camouflage language, body 
can hinder voice, and Ianguage can shroud meaning. For 
various reasons, however, these factors are not developed in 
the order named. 


* See Woolbert, C. H., The Fundamentals of Speech, Introductory. 
Harper. 
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VOCABULARY DRILL 


Note. This drill is for the student’s self-improvement. The 
student should study the words and not trust his present knowledge 
of them for they are deceptive, some in meaning and others in 
pronunciation. He should Jook them up to be sure. At the end 
of this book are several vocabulary blanks where the student may 
record new and unfamiliar words. 


alma mater miniature separate 
cupidity morale significant 
deleterious munificent subtlety 
deprecated nominative superfluous 
facile particularly superintendent 
immolation perceive surprise 
mexorable prevalent tantamount 
ingenue punctilious tournament 
inimical quixotism vengeance 
invective relegated verbatim 
EXERCISES 


(Exercises at the end of each chapter are mere suggestions from 
which the teacher may choose or make an adaptation.) 
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Come to class prepared to make a four-minute talk on some 
current event subject. Look through a newspaper or magazine, 
and pick out an interesting article about some event, discovery, 
or news item of the day —then tell it to the class as if the 
members had not had the opportunity of hearing about it. 


. Let the teacher call on the class for impromptu talks, giving 


each student a subject as he comes to the platform. Simple 
subjects are best. Mere words may serve the purpose, such as 
vacations, coal, “‘clerking,” education, dogs, women, style, bonor 
system, etc. The purpose is to see how far the student can draw 
out the thread of association in ideas and to force him to begin 
trying the process of thinking and collecting his ideas while on 
the platform. 


. Let each member of the class write a subject on a slip of paper 


— some interesting subject about which the individual would 
like to hear a talk. Put the slips in a hat, and Iet each student 
draw a subject. Give about five minutes for preparation. 

Talk on any phase of Chapter I. 


CHAPTER II 
METHODS OF SPEAKING 


If I cannot speak extemporaneously I shall bold my tongue. To read I 
am ashamed. — REVEREND CHARLES SPURGEON 

There are three general types of speaking: (1) impromptu, 
(2) memorized, and (3) extempore. 


1._Impromptu Speaking. This is the type of speech given 
on the spur of the moment without deliberate preparation. 
Generally it is meffective and should be avoided by the in- 
experienced speaker./ Occasions do arise when a man must 
speak impromptu, but they are best met by seasoned and 
expert speakers, If a person is called on to speak unexpect-| 
edly, he must do the best he can; but he should avoid with | 
care the tendency of this type of speech to develop into a | 
prattling ramble. pal 

There is such a thing as good impromptu speaking. 
Everybody carries around in his mind a great deal of in- 
formation of which he is hardly cognizant — ideas that have 
been pondered, deliberated upon, and thought out without 
being expressed. When the occasion arises or necessity de- 
mands it, he often falls back upon this supply of dormant 
information and thought, producing oftentimes a more vivid 
and virile piece of work than that of labored composition. An 
expert in any field can relate interesting and entertaining 
things about his own particular work; if he is a skilled 
speaker, his mind will often exert a selective influence over 
the material with the result that his speech shows a high 
degree of unity, proportion, and balance. If he is not a 
speaker, his effort will probably be as useless as Xerxes’ 
lashing the waves of the Hellespont. Every man, however, 
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who is thoroughly trained or experienced in a particular 
field of human endeavor ought to be able to contribute a 
few sensible and logical remarks in an impromptu speech con- 
cerning his work. _In impromptu speaking, one should adhere_ 
(to the field of broadest personal knowledge and experience — 
and not attempt to shoot Roman candles m Carthage. The- 
best advice is to avoid, if possible, the making of impromptu — 
speeches. It is well, however, for the teacher occasionally 
to call on the student for an impromptu talk on some subject 
with which he is fairly familiar, as it provides a variation in 
the practice of thinking and collecting one’s wits before an 
audience. 
2. Memorized Speaking. The best speakers m the history 
of oratory have not been addicted to the memorized speech. 
_It takes an artist to deliver a memorized speech with effec 
tiveness, and there have been few speakers im the history of 
oratory who could practice the method with spontaneity; 
Wendell Phillips’s success in the delivery of his Phi Beta— 
_Kappa_oration_is one of the most notable. Memorizing a— 
speech places the speaker in constant fear of forgetting, for 
there is no embarrassment comparable to that of a speaker 
who suddenly gropes for the next word and then gropes 
his way to a seat.. It is also, witness, an agony for the 
_ audience. Consequently, there is a tendency for a speaker 
with a memorized selection to keep his mind’s eye centered on 
the mvisible manuscript —a procedure which puts the active _ 
mind in cold storage, centers mental intensity on words in- 
stead of thoughts, shrouds the personality, and makes the 
speech seem like a mere mechanical repetition of words and 
_phrases.\Under such circumstances the speaker tends to lose 
the ability to put himself vitally mto the speech; his voice 
fails to carry that spontaneous emphasis, conviction, and 
inflection necessary to a high degree of communicative activ- 
ity; and he becomes an automaton. It seems that the great- 
est difficulty in the delivery of a memorized speech is in 
keeping the vital connection and fine adjustment between 
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thmking, language, body, and voice. He who puts only the 
language of a thought across to his audience puts only half a 
thought across. The significance and impressiveness of a 
thought are often carried as much by the correlated emphasis 
and inflection of word, phrase, and sentence as by the 
language itself; thus valuable elements of communicativeness 
are sacrificed by a loss of contact with the audience, causing 
the speech to degenerate into a mere declamation or exhibi- 
tion which always smacks of insincerity. : 

The memorized speech is chiefly used for display occasions 
such as contests, with occasional usage in inaugural addresses, 
patriotic addresses, and eulogies. Wherever it is used, 
there is constant danger of overdomg the display element 
and underdoing the communicative element. 

_A memorized speech, however, may be put to practical 
value in traming for public speaking if a set composition is 


a gesture and. “se the voice. There are also 


great possibilities in the use of a memorized speech for train- 
ing in enunciation, inflection, and emphasis, providing the 
student is under close supervision, in order to avoid the mere 
mechanical emphasis of words every so often. After all, 
the best assurance of correct emphasis and inflection is a 
keen and penetrating perception of the thought involved, 
with ability to recognize the relative importance of words 


_ and phrases. 


3. Extempore Speaking. The word extempore is derived _ 
from the Latin preposition ee meaning “out of ” or “from” i 
~ and.tempore, meaning “time” or “moment”: therefore, 
“out of the moment.” Usage has defined extempore speak- 
ing as that which is carefully prepared in advance as to 
thought and arrangement, but the phraseology of which is 


_ left to the instant of speaking. 


Extempore speaking has several advantages over the other 
forms of speaking which we have noted, foremost of which is 


its adaptability to the needs of the time. The need of the 
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average man today is a specialized one; exactions of home 
and office leave little time for a man to polish compositions 
and less time for memorizing them. Business men need a type 
of speech immediately available before the club, the noon- 
day luncheon, and the business conference. Exigencies of 
modern life demand quick action, and the extemporaneous 
method of speech is the only one which adequately fills this 
universal demand, permitting the speaker to assemble his 
facts and ideas, organize them in his mind, and deliver the 
speech in the most original language and manner he can 
summon at the moment. Projects must be put before 
chambers of commerce; franchises must be explained to 
city councils; reports must be made to boards of direc- 
tors, — various occasions arise where a man is quite handi- 
capped, if not helpless, with any other method besides the 
extempore. The extempore method is one which, when 
adequately mastered, does not fluster the speaker when 
broken in upon with some question or incident of the occa- 
sion. Such mterruptions would prove fatal to the elusive 
thread of a memorized speech. Quintilian in his Institutes of 
Oratory says: “The richest fruit of all our study, and the 
most ample recompense for the extent of our labor, is the 
faculty of speaking extempore . . . there arise indeed in- 
numerable occasions where it is absolutely necessary to speak 
on the instant. What system of pleading will allow of an 
orator being unprepared for sudden calls? What is to be 
done when we have to reply to an opponent? What profit 
does much writing, constant reading, and a long period of 
life spent in study, bring us, if there remains with us the 
same difficulty in speaking that we felt at first? . . . Not 
that I make it an object that an orator should prefer to 
speak extempore; I only wish that he should be able to 
do so.” ‘ 

Issues of public life today, contrary to the custom a cen- 
tury ago, are not extensively discussed in Iong orations and 
debates. The wealth of periodical literature, public libra- 
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ries, and the radio have taken precedence. People do not 
readily condescend to listen to long speeches when they can 
read the same thing at home in a magazine or morning news- 
paper, or listen to it over the radio. There are still occasions 
where the formal oration and long speech are demanded, but 
they are becoming fewer all the time. The advent of numer- 
ous civic clubs, such as the Rotary, Lions, and Kiwanis, has 
increased the demand for short, pointed speeches appropriate 
to the occasion. Men who formerly never expressed an 
opinion in public and who were frightened at the thought 
of making a speech are now expressing their ideas by the ex- 
tempore method and winning the respect of their associates. 
Let a man make attractive talks a few times im club or society, 
and almost invariably he finds himself boosted above par 
value, placed on committees, and offered chances of advance- 
ment both commercially and socially. Ability to speak, and 
especially extemporaneously, places the doctor before the 
medical convention and the lawyer in the limelight of his 
community. The young business man finds that an increas- 
ing number of people know his name and his acquaintances 
multiply, with the result that his business grows as he takes 
a more active part in community life. Public speaking is a 
dollars and sense proposition. Calvin Coolidge says: “‘The 
desirability of popularizing and improving the art of public 
speaking seems to require no argument. . . . I am impressed 

- that a reasonable facility in public speaking is a valuable part 
of the equipment of almost any man of affairs or public inter- 
est, quite regardless of his profession.” 

_Even the ministers of the day are be eginning to discard 
_memorized sermons. Audiences are restless, and that minis-—— 
..ter_is_most popular who can jab home athoughtfullesson_ 

in-a.short, concise, extempore | speech. Henry Ward Beecher, = 
one of America’s most famous preachers, once said: ““My _ 
own experience teaches me that my sermons should some- >) 
times be written, but more often unwritten. . . . however ° \ 
much you may write, the tendency of all such mechanical _) 


Se 
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preparation should be towards the ideal of the unwritten 


29 


sermon. 
A second advantage of the extempore method is that it 


permits of instant adaptation to time, place, and occasion. 
Quite often the wind does not blow the way the sails are set. 
A speaker will often find that the speech he has laboriously 
prepared is inappropriate to the particular audience or occa- 
sion which confronts him. The audience may differ in type 
or mood from that which the speaker had anticipated, neces- 
sitating a different line of approach or attack; with ability to 
adapt his remarks to the situation by recasting his language, 
the speaker may handle the situation, but unhappy the man 
who has memorized a speech and is unable to meet the 
emergency. Instead of an attentive, sympathetic audience, 
a speaker may find a crowd prejudiced against him or agamst 
his subject. Under such circumstances It is necessary to 
success that he abandon a preconceived introduction and 
make an entirely new approach that will wim attention and 
consideration. Ability at extempore speaking enables one 
to master the situation, while the man whose only hope is 
tied to a memorized speech is through before he has begun. 
A speaker may also find that allusion to eleventh-hour 
happenings, the significance of the building or place where he 
speaks, the association of the person introducing him, or a 
more appropriate idea may prove an easier means of captur- 
ing the attention and interest of an audience than an idea 
““canned”’ and planned in advance. Ability to weave such 
things into the fabric of a speech is a decided advantage to 
the man who hopes to make the best of the occasion. 
Again, the speaker may be confronted. with new and ap- 
propriate ideas flashing into his mind — brilliant phrases, apt 
comparisons, and striking instances. To be able to take 
advantage of these is to court inspiration. Very often the 
fest passages of a speech are those due to the inspira- 
tion of the moment or born of the occasion. The man who 
is not a slave to a memorized speech can slip these ideas 
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into place, making the speech more attractive and giving 
himself added enthusiasm. Oliver Wendell Holmes says: 
*The orator only becomes our master at the moment when 
he himself is surpassed, captured, taken possession of, by 
a sudden rush of fresh inspiration.” One of the most 
famous after-dinner speakers of his day, Colonel Higgin- 


To make use of this psychological phenomenon is the heritage 

of the man who is not confined to a memorized speech. 
Finally, one of the greatest advantages of the extempore 
method is the high degree of communicativeness which it 
engenders. The extempore speaker is able to put his whole 
bemg ito his delivery, for his whole personality is awake 
and actively centered on communicating ideas instead of 
mere words. There is an energy of body and sparkle of 
eye that attracts the audience, making it sympathetic and 
attentive. Professor Shurter says in Extempore Speaking: 
“Complete sympathy with an audience is attained only by 
the extempore speaker.” In delivering a memorized speech, 
the speaker is often detached, his mind running along on the 
tracks of his speech with only a passive recognition of his 
audience; not so with the extemporaneous speaker, for he is 
vitally awake to every mood of his audience, adapting ideas 
and illustrations to meet the demand of his audience, throw- 
ing the full weight of his expression and personality into 
the battle of lodging an intellectual bullet in the mind 
of every man. Henry Ward Beecher, in his Yale Lectures 
on Preaching, says: ‘No man who is tied to written Imes 
can, in an emergency, throw the whole power of his man- 
hood upon an audience.” Dr. Orison Swett Marden has 
well summarized the point by saying: “When one under- 
takes to think on his feet and speak extemporaneously 
before the public, the power and the skill of the entire 
man are put to a severe test. The practice of public speak- 
1 Hints on Writing and Speech Making. Longmans, Green. 
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ing, the effort to marshal all one’s forces in a logical and 
forceful manner, to bring to focus all the power one possesses, 
is a great awakener of all the faculties. The sense of power 
that comes from holding the attention, stirring the emotions, 
or convincing the reason of an audience, gives self-confi- 
dence, assurance, self-reliance, arouses the ambition and 
tends to make one more effective in every way. One’s 
judgment, education, manhood, character, all the things 
that go to make a man what he is, are bemg unrolled like 
a panorama. in his effort to express himself.. Every men- 
tal faculty is quickened, every power of thought and _ex- 
pression stirred and spurred.’”\ > 

Lest the reader assume that the extempore method is 
perfect, let me suggest that it also has its defects. Although 
extempore speaking implies thorough preparation, it does not 
imply set phraseology, and therein lies its greatest defect 
when considered from the standpoint of diction. It is only 
the experienced extempore speaker, the master of his art, 
who can hope to approach the choice phraseology and 
polished diction of a carefully written speech. The extempore 
speaker is forced to take what the moment offers in the way 
of language; he cannot go back for revision and perfection; 
he cannot stop to consult thesaurus or dictionary. Con- 
sequently we must generally expect the extempore style to 
be less perfect in diction than the style of labored compo- 
sition. Grammatical imperfections will creep in, possibly, 
but that should not worry the speaker greatly —a split 
infinitive never ruined any speech. Every earnest student, 
ambitious of the greatest success, will try to perfect his Eng- 
lish as much as possible, but he should not let errors of con- 
struction embarrass his presentation. Henry Ward Beecher 
was quite notorious for the number of errors he made in 
the course of his speeches, and in regard to this he once re- 
marked: “When the English language gets in my way, It 
doesn’t stand a chance.” The speech is the thing. Pro- 

“4. By permission of Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
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fessor Shurter well puts it that ‘“‘Ungrammatical language Is 
of course undesirable, but do not let a speech drag in order 
to attain grammatical perfection; do not allow hair splitting 
differences in construction and expression to interfere with 
the on-movement of the thought.” ! 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


SHuRTER, E. D., Extempore Speaking, Chaps. II, III. Houghton 


Mifflin. 
VocaBULARY DRILL 

imbecile learned regime 
implacable legate reptile 
inquiries Jugubrious requiem 
integral nascent simultaneous 
interpolate pageant sophistry 
jocose recreant spontaneity 
jocund refutable substantiate 


EXERCISES 


Using any phase or section of Chapters I and II as a subject, 
explain the ideas of the section as if the class had not read these 
chapters. Assume that you are the teacher trying to explain 
the idea for the first time. 

Same as Exercise 3, Chapter I. 

Come to class prepared to tell about the most interesting ser- 
mon or speech you ever heard. Try to isolate and name the 
qualities which made it interesting, citing a few parts of the 
speech if possible as illustrations of the “interesting qualities.” 
Make it a point to get acquainted with some “character,” 
“down and outer,” “‘soldier of fortune,” “underworld charac- 
ter,” “world traveler,” or “bad man” of your town. Lead him 
into conversation if possible, get his ideas, his likes and dislikes, 
his ambitions and adventures. With this as a basis, make an 


interesting character. 


Dritt EXERCISES 


To be or not to be — that is the question: 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 


1 Extempore Speaking, p. 132. 
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And, by opposing, end them. — To die — to sleep — 
No more; and, by a sleep, to say we end 

The heart-ache* and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, — ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die — to sleep — 

To sleep! — perchance to dream — aye, there’s the rub! 
For, in that sleep of death, what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause! There’s the respect 

That makes calamity of*so long life: 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death, 

The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 

No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 

Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all, 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprises of great pitch and moment 

With this regard their currents turn awry 

And lose the name of action. — Hamlet, III, 1. 


Prejudice? — What wrongs, what injuries, what mischiefs, what 
lamentable consequences, have resulted at all times from nothing - 
but this perversity of the intellect! Of all the obstacles to the 
advancement of truth and human progress, in every department 
— in science, in art, in government, and in religion — in all ages 
and climes, not one on the list is more formidable, more difficult 
to overcome and subdue, than this horrible distortion of the moral 
as well as intellectual faculties. It is a host of evils within itself. 

I could enjoin no greater duty upon my countrymen now — 
North and South — than the exercise of that degree of forbearance 
which would enable them to conquer their prejudices. One of the 
highest exhibitions of the moral sublime the world ever witnessed 
was that of Daniel Webster, when, in an open barouche in the 
streets of Boston, he proclaimed in substance, to a vast assembly 
of his constituents — unwilling hearers — that “they had conquered 
an uncongenial clime; they had conquered a sterile soil; they had 
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conquered the winds and currents of the ocean; they had conquered 
most of the elements of nature; but they must yet learn to conquer 
their prejudices!” 

I know of no more fitting incident or scene in the life of that 
wonderful man, for perpetuating the memory of the true great- 
ness of his character, on canvas or in marble, than a representation 
of him as he then and there stood and spoke. It was an exhibition 
of moral grandeur surpassing that of Aristides when he said, “O 
Athenians, what Themistocles recommends would be greatly to 
your interest, but it would be unjust.” — ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trippingly 
on the tongue: but if you mouth it, as many of your players do, 
I had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the 
air too much with your hand, thus; but use all gently: for in the 
very torrent, tempest, and, as J may say, whirlwind of your pas- 
sion, you must acquire and beget a temperance that may give it 
smoothness. QO, it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious 
periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split 
the ears of the groundlings, who, for the most part, are capable of 
nothing but inexplicable dumb-shows and noise: I would have 
such a fellow whipped for o’erdoing Termagant; it out-herods Herod: 
pray you, avoid it. . . . Be not too tame neither, but let your own 
discretion be your tutor: suit the action to the word, the word 
to the action; with this special observance, that you o’erstep not 
the modesty of nature: for anything so overdone is from the pur- 
pose of playing, whose end, both at the first and now, was and is, 
to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the 
time his form and pressure. Now this overdone or come tardy off, 
though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious 
grieve: the censure of the which one must in your allowance o’er- 
weigh a whole theatre of others. O, there be players that I have 
seen play, and heard others praise, and that highly, not to speak 
it profanely, that neither having the accent of Christians nor the 
gait of Christian, pagan, nor man, have so strutted and bellowed, 
that I have thought some of nature’s journeymen had made men, 


and not made them well, they imitated humanity so abominably. 
— Hamlet, III, ii. 


CHAPTER III 
_ THE SPEAKER ~~ 


To dodge difficulties is to lose the power of decision. — E. H. HARRIMAN 


1. Practice and Persistence. Are speakers born or can 
ability in public speaking be acquired? That question is 
asked by hundreds of people who ought to be able to answer 
it themselves. Almost everything in this world is attamed 
by hard work and application. Nature endows very few 
people with a checking account. From the time that Demos- 
thenes practiced on the beach with pebbles in his mouth m 
order to perfect his enunciation, down to the present time, 
men have been making speakers out of themselves by prac- 
tice, application, and hard work. As Thomas L. Masson 
says, ‘““Any person of ordinary education and intelligence, 
no matter how poorly he thinks of his own personality, can 
become a good enough speaker for practical purposes if he 
is willing to give up his time”’ to practice. 

A certain young Assyrian in his freshman year in a western 
university entered a class in public speaking. He had all the 
difficulties that the average man has and some that the 
average man does not have. His attempts to talk were met 
with stage fright, mumbling, and inability to say anything 
logically connected. He was the plague of the instructor 
and the bore of the class. His first term could be called 
nothing but abject failure, and the instructor hardly ex- 
pected to see him in the next class, but the boy refused to be 
discouraged and kept on. He took four years of public 
speaking, practiced hard, and worked faithfully. Consistent 
application began to tell; during the last year and a half of 
his college career he was one of the most forceful debaters 
on the varsity squad, winning first place in the Missouri 
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Valley oratorical contest in competition with eight other 
western universities. 

Ability at public speaking can be acquired, but the average 
person will not face the difficulties that this young man 
faced. Henry Ward Beecher once said that “most men can 
be trained to think upon their feet.” Professor Shurter well 
epitomizes the possibilities when he says: ‘‘While not every 
one can become an orator, almost any one can, by training 
and practice, become an effective public speaker. If you can 
talk, m ordinary conversation, in a clear and connected 
manner, you can learn to carry on the unmterrupted and 
stronger talk of extempore speaking.” People are not born 
full-grown men, and likewise people are not born with full- 
grown talents. During the war a young man was examined 
by the army authorities and told that he had the intelligence 
of a seven-year-old boy. He went overseas, was injured, and 
came home blind. He entered an eastern university, com- 
pleted the work, receiving his degree in three years; and 
when he sat as a visitor in the gallery of the United States 
Senate, that great body rose up and paid tribute to the 
undaunted courage of a man who would not say “I can’t.” 
Surely, if a man can surmount such difficulties as these, any 
student can master the ability to talk in public. 

| Four-fifths of public speaking is will power.) Most men 
are defeated in life, not because of lack of ability but because 
of lack of self-confidence. They refuse to take a chance and 
bet on themselves. They will have confidence in anything 
and everybody but themselves. Very little that is worth 
while is sold on the bargain counter. AII must pay the 
price to attain success, and that price is often a gruelling 
process of holding on as Kipling says, ‘“‘. . . when there is 
nothing in you except the Will which says to them ‘Hold 
on!’” Resolve never to admit defeat, for “‘as a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he.” It has been said with a great deal of 
truth that a man is his own worst enemy. If one is willing 
to be bluffed out by a failure or two and give up in hopeless 
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conviction that he cannot win out, then he is only common 
and the chances are that no matter what walk of life he 
follows, no one will ever repeat his name except his wife, 
the bill collector, and the census reporter. The philosophy 
of “can’t” and “success is only for the other fellow” is as 
common as ragweed in the back yard-and tin cans in the 
alley. Emerson said: ‘‘No one can cheat you out of ultimate 
success but yourself.’”’ TheApostle Paul wrote, “Every man 
must work out his own salvation,” but a greater Teacher 
than either of these said that faith, even as a grain of mustard 
seed, will remove mountains. It is strictly up to the in- 
dividual. 

2. Education. One section is entirely too short for this 
topic — a complete book needs to be written on the “edu- 
cation of the public speaker.”” Every man who sincerely 
wants to be a speaker should begin to educate himself, 
because much lack of self-confidence in beginners is the 
result of deficiency m this regard. Men try to talk when, 
in reality, they have no intellectual ammunition. They 
are victims of the popular impression that public speaking 
is 99 and 44/100 per cent “hot air.”” Now stop and ask 
yourself: Do you, student, like to hear a man talk when 
you are convinced In your own mind that he does not 
know what he is talking about, that he is not speaking 
with autbority, that he has had no real experience with 
the thing he is talking about, that he does not have a firm 
grasp of the question, that he is only superficial? Gener- 
ally, unless the speech is one of entertainment or an after- 
dinner speech where wit, humor, and cleverness constitute 
the bulk of the speech, we like to hear a man talk when we 
know that he knows what he is talking about and says it 
in an interesting manner. Too many people treat public 
speaking as a vagabond’s art, expecting others to condone 
asinine and pusillanimous incompetency with patience and 
fortitude. A public speech is no occasion for an endurance 
contest in boredom. People are not elevated to any de- 
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gree in spirit or disposition by being made the victims of a 
long winded, hand-waving dissertation where, for interest 
and attention and applause, the speaker must trust to 
charity instead of the strength of his ideas. 

The buildmg of a reputation as a speaker or the accom- 
plishment of great things by the art of speaking requires 
a great deal from any man. One cannot discount the in- 
telligence of an audience too much, for Jack of information 
on the part of an audience is no indication of its lack of 
intuition in detecting the same condition in the speaker. 
It is not safe at any time to bombard an audience with a 
puerile and ill-digested speech. What people want is in- 
formation. They want intelligent, authoritative speaking. 
Education will not necessarily make a man logical and 
authoritative, but it is the best antidote known for intellec- 
tual vacuity. In this regard, it is astounding to note the 
intellectual bankruptcy that exists among those whom we 
are prone to call “average men.” Even in college, a vast 
number of students are intellectual derelicts, many of them 
having no opinions on anything. They go along accepting 
ready-made opinions from other people, accepting billboard 
generalities and newspaper and magazine expressions with- 
out ever stopping to inquire whether these expressions are 
true. Many an average man does not know why he votes the 
Democratic or Republican ticket except that “father voted 
that way,” and seems to have no opinions either pro or con 
on the topics of the day — with the possible exception of the 
price of eggs or opinions on movie stars — if these can be 
called topics of the day. He is a victim of suggestion, follow- 
ing the herd, doing as the crowd does, thinking as the crowd 
thinks, and following the Iatest fad in ideas and philos- 
ophies that some word monger happens to drop into his 
otherwise empty mind. 

' A store of ideas, facts, and convictions is necessary for 
the man who is taking up public speaking, making a good 
general education almost a necessity. Such education does 
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not necessarily need to be acquired at college — but get it! 
The man of the world who has been educated in the school 
of experience is often as well, if not better, equipped than 
the standardized product of our American slot-machine 
colleges. Salvini, the great actor, said: “Above all, study, 
study, study; all the genius in the world will not help 
you along with any art, unless you become a hard student.” 

3. Practice. Let the student mark this down to begin with: 
No teacher or textbook can make a speaker of him. He must 
do that himself. (Experience is the greatest teacher of all, 
and practice is the road to experience. We learn by doing.) 
No man can tell how to ride a bicycle; the only way a 
person learns is by getting on one and taking a few spills, 
but eventually he Iearns to balance himself and to ride 
with ease. Likewise, with public speakmg, the only sure 
way to learn is to study consistently and then to practice 
time and again, until gradually one builds up a residue of 
experience and learns to balance oneself on the platform. 
(By practice a person learns to codrdinate mind and tongue, 
his thoughts come in more logical sequences, his outlines 
are more to the point, and his gestures become less random.) 
Learning to speak is not like learning chemistry or mathe- 
matics. With these subjects one can learn the rules from 
a book, work them out in the privacy of one’s room, and 
they are one’s own; but in public speaking there are few 
rigid rules, and generally they are flexible and plastic, being 
mere suggestions as to the proper procedure. No two in- 
dividuals are alike; occasions and circumstances vary, neces- 
sitating the adaptation of rules to meet the occasion and 
the exigencies of individual needs. Furthermore, these sug- 
gestions are not practiced in privacy, but in the glare of 
the spotlight where a thousand eyes distract the mind from 
its problem. Personality, expression, gesture, words, thought, 
psychology of the audience, codrdination of mind and muscle, 
stage fright —all of these are elements of the problem 
that confronts the speaker, contributing a definite and posi- 
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tive part to the final impression. Practice is the only 
method of conquering these distracting circumstances. With 
practice, the speaker is able to study his audience as he 
speaks; he gains in expression and personality, his words 
come to him with greater facility as thought presses against 
his lips for release. No longer will stage fright dam up 
his words and cause him to stumble and hesitate. Practice 
is the key to success. 

A begmner should burn it mto his mind at the first that 
he cannot become a speaker unless he is willing to work, for 
there are no substitutes for application and practice. Edward 
Everett Hale had two rules for speaking, “‘ First, speak when- 
ever anyone asks you; and secondly, no one will ever make a 
speaker until he is ready to make a fool of himself for the 
sake of his subject.” Sargent S. Prentiss attributed a great 
part of his success to practice m a debating society. He 
wrote: ‘‘Let me particularly recommend you to cultivate 
the faculty of expressing your own ideas in the best and 
most effective manner. . . . There are hundreds and per- 
haps thousands of men in the United States who exceed 
Henry Clay in information on all subjects; but his supe- 
riority consists in the power and adroitness with which he 
brings his information to bear. This faculty is attained 
with difficulty in after-life, but with ease at college, and 
nowhere so well as in the debating societies of such in- 
stitutions.” ‘‘It is to this early practice of the art of all 
arts,” said Henry Clay, “that I am indebted for the primary 
and leading impulses that stimulated my progress and have 
shaped and moulded my entire destiny.” It was a prin- 
ciple with Fox, the English statesman, that to reach and 
maintain perfection it was necessary to speak constantly. 
He said: ‘During five whole sessions I spoke every night 
but one [in parliament], and I regret that I did not speak 
that night too!” While learning, a beginner should take 
advantage of every opportunity to speak. He should not 
hesitate to speak, simply because there are others who excel 
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him; especially he should remember that in class all 
members are taking the course for mutual benefit. If all 
were polished orators, there would be no need for the course. 
It was only by eternal practice that Hawthorne ever became a 
writer of renown; that Tilden ever became the world’s tennis 
champion; that Demosthenes ever overcame his speech de- 
fects; that nine-tenths ef the world’s speakers were ever 
heard of outside their own home towns. 

4, Writing. The speaker who wishes to become proficient 
in his art should cultivate the habit of writing, | for, to re- 
peat an old aphorism of Bacon, “Reading maketh a full 
man, writing an exact man.”’ One may think he knows a 
subject, but when it comes to delivering the goods he often 
finds he has sadly overestimated his intellectual content. 
‘There is every reason to believe that the clumsy, unclear, 
unprecise writer is a clumsy, unclear, unprecise thinker. Also 
there is every reason to believe that such a writer becomes a 
more effective thinker through the every attempt to over- 
come the awkwardness and the vagueness of his written 
expression.” !_ \Writing thus forces one to be orderly, clear, 
and exact. } Many speakers who use the extempore method 
make a practice of writmg the main ideas of their speech 
time and time again in order to clarify their expression, 
and at the same time it often reveals imperfections in the 
analysis of a question which would otherwise go unnoticed. 
There is nothing that will so test a man’s ideas as the attempt 
to set them down on paper in clear language. {A thorough 
attention to written composition is rewarded by a perfec- 
tion in style and a forceful, compact, terse command of 
English which is mvaluable to the attamment of the best 
extempore speaking. \ One should write with the same care- 
ful fidelity that would characterize the preparation of a 
manuscript for the leading article of a magazine — then 
throw what has been written into the waste basket. An 


* Overstreet, H. A., Influencing Human Bebavior, p. 90. People’s 
Institute. 
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extempore style will reflect and reward such efforts. Bautain, 
the emment French writer on this subject, says, “You 
should begin by learning to write, in order to give yourself a 
right account of your own thoughts, before you venture 
yourself to speak. They who have not learned this first, 
speak in general badly and with difficulty.”} 

5. Reading Aloud. Reading aloud is a very valuable 
practice for the student of speech in connection with his 
general education. | In silent reading the mind merely skips 
along, skimming the idea from the page; but in oral reading 
one is forced to pronounce each word, which automatically 
calls attention to the structure and style of the composition. 
“In silent reading we think rapidly. In reading aloud, if 
we read with any naturalness or earnestness, we think more 
slowly, and the mind is held Jonger on successive points.” 2 
Thus oral reading tends to release shades of meaning which 
are held within the structure and punctuation of an article 
and otherwise overlooked m hasty silent reading. Indeed 
much of the finest literature can find adequate expression 
only in oral interpretation. A cursory study of oratorical 
literature reveals that its structure is quite different from 
other types of literature. It has a certain rhythm and 
balance peculiar to the speaking style, and reading aloud 
from such prose aids one in mastering the style and technique 
of speech composition. \Oral reading is also highly recom- 
mended as valuable means of improving enunciation and 
pronunciation. ) Reading orally for fifteen minutes each day, 
pronouncing each word and syllable distinctly and with pre- 
cision, will give a surprising improvement in the speaking 
voice. 

6. Vocabulary. Rufus Choate in a letter to his son in 
Amherst College said: “I hope you will from the start 
cultivate public speaking. The power of speaking with 
grace and energy, the power of using aright the best words 


1 Art of Extempore Speaking. Scribner. ! 
2 Curry, S.S., Foundations of Expression, p.21. Expression Company. 
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of our noble language, is itself a fortune and a reputation 
if it is associated and enriched by knowledge and sense.” 
It is but self-evident that /a wide acquaintance with words 
is indispensable to the public speaker. It is his stock m 
trade. Ideas are expressed by words, and the more exten- 
sive the vocabulary, the more versatile-and exact will be the 
explanation. A poverty-stricken vocabulary handicaps ex- 
pression, making it virtually impossible to portray shades 
of meaning and the vagaries of human relationships. Nearly 
all have had the experience of running across a new and 
strange word in reading and of being too lazy to look it up in 
the dictionary. It is well to keep a notebook at hand while 
reading, for jottmg down unfamiliar words. It takes but a 
moment to look up the definition and pronunciation of these 
words, keeping the notebook open on the dressing table; 
and if at no other time, a rehearsal of these words two or 
three times while dressing will serve to initiate them as a 
part of one’s vocabulary. Use a word three times, and it is 
one’s own. A resolution to add two new words to the vo- 
cabulary each week will soon give a student a new and 
usable stock of words that will greatly improve his power of 
self-expression. He must attend to both pronunciation and 
meaning; for as Herbert Spencer has said, “It should be a 
matter of conscience not to misuse words; it should also be a 
matter of conscience to resist the misuse of them.” In the 
back of this book are some blank pages marked ‘“‘Vocabu- 
lary.” These pages are for new words added to the student’s 
present stock. Start now! This is a matter of self-improve- 
ment, so a student should not cheat himself by listing 
words with which he is already familiar. At the end of 
each chapter is a group of commonly misused and mis- 
pronounced words. These words should be studied diligently, 
with the dictionary for verification. Many of them are 
“traitor words” — words that seem familiar — which de- 
ceive nearly everybody. Among them are many words upon 
which emphasis and inflection are frequently misplaced. 
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7. Sincerity. One of the most vital and dispensable 
qualities of a speaker is sincerity. No man can ever go far in 
any kind of work without this trade mark of quality. The 
dollar which I passed across the counter today is accepted 
the world over without question, not merely because it had 
on it, “United States of America,” and ‘Payable to the 
Bearer on Demand,” but for the greater reason that people 
have learned to know that these words stand for something 
— they mean what they say — they are not mere words — 
they are the trade-mark of quality, truth, value, worth — 
the essence of sincerity. 

The public speaker should stamp his work, his speech, his 
actions, and his position on a subject, with the trade-mark of 
sincerity.| It is the key to patronage, respect, and popularity. 
Emerson once said that “‘the way to speak and write what 
shall not go out of fashion is to speak and write sincerely.” 
Say what you mean and mean what you say. “One has 
only to examine the great speeches from Demosthenes to 
Webster to see how earnestly the orators m all parts of their 
work impressed their sincerity on their audiences; one has 
but to consider the wrecked careers among orators to realize 
that sincerity is the chief essential of persuasion. Without 
it all else, in the long run, goes for naught.” 4 

Nobody can fool people consistently. Nobody can counter- 
feit sincerity and pass it along without his sins finding him 
out, any more than he can counterfeit money without eventual 

exposure. Insincere speech is like counterfeit money; its 
colors fade with use and its faulty design becomes apparent. 
When people recognize and expose affected sincerity, the 
speaker’s reputation — the house which he has built — will 
begin to crumble, and great will be the fall thereof. The 
speaker who can be bought, who barters his opinions for 
money, who will sponsor a public measure for private gain, 
who will not stand by the principles he has adopted and 


1 Baker, George P., and Huntington, H. B., Principles of Argumenta- 
tion, p. 302. Revised, Ginn, 1905. 
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die for them if necessary, who thinks one thing and speaks 
another — that speaker’s influence and power are on the 
wane. ‘Insincere speech,” says Carlyle in Past and Present, 
“truly, is the prime material of insincere action. Action 
hangs, as it were, dissolved in speech, in Thought, whereof 
speech is the shadow; and precipitates itself therefrom. The 
kind of speech in a man betokens the kind of action you will 
get from him.” A speaker cannot hold his public by saying 
one thing and doing another. 

Many men will not speak on a subject in which they do not 
have a vital mterest and toward which they are not posi- 
tively sincere and earnest. The intellectual acrobat who 
can speak with equal facility on either side of a question 
may arouse some admiration, but the public will always 
Iook askance at his motives. They secretly applaud the 
words of Demosthenes to Aéschines: “‘What greater crime 
can an orator be charged with than that his opmions and 
his language are not the same? Such is found to be your 
character. And yet you open your mouth and dare to look 
these men in the face.” 

On the other hand, the man who always says what he 
believes, has his ability redoubled by purpose. As Emerson 
says: ““The eloquent man is the one who is unworldly drunk 
with a certain belief. . . . This terrible earnestness makes 
good the ancient supposition of the hunter, that the bullet will 
hit its mark, which is first dipped in the marksman’s blood.” 

8. Imitation. Closely related to sincerity is the problem 
— to imitate or not to imitate. Many students, pondering 
the quickest means to effectiveness — questionable effective- 
ness— easily fall victim to imitation, which is, of all methods, 
most inimical to the progressive cultivation of originality 
in thought and individuality of speaking style. Let it be 
granted that imitation is a valuable factor in the early 
learning process, in the correction of speech defects, and in 
improving gesture; but as a method to follow in cultivating 
effective speaking, it is worthless. 
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The word imitation itself means “not genuine,” and its 
synonym is “counterfeit.” Imitation is opposed to sincerity, 
and the man who imitates is counterfeiting another. If 
Imitation were effective, we should have countless numbers 
of Websters and Patrick Henrys, but nature molds a man 
and then breaks the mold. No man can bea second edition of 
somebody else so well as he can be a first edition of himself. 
Any man can be himself better than he can be somebody 
else, for no “imitation” was ever quite equal to the original. 
Happily, no two people im this world are exactly alike, 
which demonstrates that nature sets the stamp of approval 
on individuality. Why try to be, act, or talk like somebody 
else, when, as Buffon says, ‘‘style is the man himself,” 
and one’s own individual manner may be as fresh and charm- 
ing, possibly more so to other people, as that of the person 
imitated? \Imitation suppresses and kills mdividuality, the 
most characteristic quality of a man. People will be slow 
to reward with appreciation, or to recognize excellence in 
that which is affectation and an effort to clothe one’s own 
personality with that of another. What Schopenhauer said 
of style in writing may well be said of the speaker: “Style 
is the physiognomy of the mind, and a safer index to character 
than the face. To imitate another man’s style is like wearing 
a mask, which, be it ever so fine, is not long in arousing 
disgust and abhorrence, because it is lifeless; so that even 
the ugliest face is better.” It is better to stand or fall on 
one’s own merit, for ‘each man’s manner of expression is a 
reflection of his individuality, of that in him which renders 
him inimitable. . . . He should be original im the right sense 
of the word, obedient to his vision of the truth and beauty, 
never in the false sense of posing for what he is not, cultivat- 
ing a superficial oddity.” ! 

9. Dress. I doubt that first impressions are lasting, but 
at least they are important. During a first meeting with a 


- 1 Foerster and Steadman, Sentences and Thinking, p. 4. Houghton 
Meat: 
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man, people are unconsciously sizing him up. They form 
some kind of conclusion about him immediately, either 
positive or negative, putting him down as passive or aggres- 
sive, neat or slovenly; and their next meeting with him 
will be governed by this instinctive rating. Generally, they 
estimate him according to what he says and how he looks. 
His manner of dress is a very positive part of this estimat- 
ing, and he cannot be too careful about the impression he 
makes. A business man often judges an applicant for a 
position by the way he walks mto the office and by the 
way he is dressed. If one acts apathetic and sleepy and 
carries himself in a listless manner, people will pass him 
up immediately as not particularly worth while. On the 
other hand, if a man is wide awake and active, people at 
least have respect for him. 

It is not necessary for one to be extravagant in clothes in 
order to make a good impression, but at least one’s clothes 
can be clean and well pressed. Generally speakmg, there 
is no occasion for a man’s bemg dirty or wearing soiled 
linen. Such conditions are indicative of a mental attitude, 
and people judge the individual accordingly. Big business 
men, high-pressure salesmen, and advertising men recognize 
the value of being well dressed and are often quite meticulous 
in choosing their clothes, for it is a busmess investment from 
which they expect a certain return. 

Personal appearance not only influences others, but it 
has its influence on you. Shakespeare says to assume 
virtue if one has it not, and being well dressed often makes 
one feel and act successful quite regardless of the facts 
When poorly dressed, a person feels self-conscious; he feel: 
at a disadvantage and has all the symptoms, as the popular 
phrase goes, of an ‘“‘inferiority complex.” He cannot expect 
other people to respect him more than he respects himsel! 
and being well dressed adds to his self-esteem. 

“A big business man failed suddenly. The newspaper: 
headlined the fact that he had drawn from his persona 
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bank account his last dollar to buy a suit of clothes. He 
had realized that attractive wearing apparel would help to 
restore his courage and make easier the rehabilitation of 
his business.” ! 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 
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VOCABULARY DRILL 


abject almond aunt 

abode amenable bas-relief 

accept apparatus bestial 

aéronaut arbiter biography 

airplane aspirant blatant 

aggrandize athletic calliope 
EXERCISES 


1. Talk on any phase of the material of Chap. III, following the 
directions of Exercise 1, Chap. II. 

2. Tell the class about the most interesting speaker you ever 
heard, and try to analyze the qualities that made him interest- 
Ing. 

3. Describe the most interesting conversation you ever heard, and 
tell why it impressed you. 

4. Come to class prepared to make a four-minute talk on some 
current event subject. Look through a newspaper or magazine, 
picking out an interesting article about some event, discovery, 
or news item of the day; then tell it to the class as if the students 
had not had the opportunity of hearing about it. 

5. Same as Exercise 3, Chap. I. 

6. Select some professor whose lectures you consider interesting, 
and tell the class why you think so, trying to analyze the 
qualities which stamp his expression. 

7. Hand in a list of twelve subjects which you think would make 
interesting class speeches, and suggest appropriate development 
of each. (The instructor may post a list of all these subjects 
as possible suggestions for class use.) 


1 Carnegie, Dale, Public Speaking. Y.M.C.A. Press. 
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THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE CRICKET 


Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 
Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 
Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy noon, 
When even the bees lag at the summoning brass; 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon, 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass; 
Oh sweet and tiny cousins, that belong 
One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 
Both have your sunshine; both, though small, are strong 
At your clear hearts; and both were sent on earth 
To sing in thoughtful ears the natural song: 
In-doors and out, summer and winter, Mirth. — Lerch Hunt. 


AN APPEAL TO ARMS (Excerpt) 


It is natural for man to indulge in the illusions of hope. We 
are apt to shut our eyes against a painful truth, and listen to the 
songs of that siren, till she transforms us into beasts. Is this the 
part of wise men, engaged in a great and arduous struggle for 
liberty? Are we disposed to be of the number of those who, having 
eyes, see not, and having ears, hear not the things which so nearly 
concern their temporal salvation? For my part, whatever anguish 
of spirit it may cost, I am willing to know the whole truth, to know 
the worst, and to provide for it. 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and that is 
the lamp of experience. I know of no way of judging of the future 
but by the past. And judging by the past, I wish to know what 
there has been in the conduct of the British Ministry for the last 
ten years, to justify those hopes with which gentlemen have been 
pleased to solace themselves and the house. 

Is it that insidious smile with which our petition has been lately 
received? Trust it not, sir; it will prove a snare to your feet. Suffer 
not yourselves to be betrayed with a kiss. Ask yourself how this 
gracious reception of our petition comports with those warlike 
preparations which cover our waters and darken our land. 

Are fleets and armies necessary to a work of love and reconcilia- 
tion? Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be reconciled that 
force must be called in to win back our Jove? Let us not deceive 
ourselves, sir. These are the implements of war and subjugation, 
— the last arguments to which kings resort. I ask, gentlemen, 
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what means this martial array, if its purpose be not to force us 
to submission? Can gentlemen assign any other possible motive 
for it? 

Has Great Britain any enemy in this quarter of the world to 
call for all this accumulation of navies and armies? No, sir, she 
has none. They are meant for us; they can be meant for no other. 
They are sent over to bind and rivet upon us those chains which 
the British Ministry have been so long forging. 

And what have we to oppose them? Shall we try argument? 
Sir, we have been trying that for the last ten years. Have we any- 
thing new to offer upon the subject? Nothing. We have held the 
subject up in every light of which it is capable; but it has been all 
in vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and humble supplication? 
What terms shall we find which have not been already exhausted? 
Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive ourselves longer. 

Sir, we have done everything that could be done to avert the 
storm which is now coming on. We have petitioned, we have 
remonstrated, we have supplicated; we have prostrated ourselves 
before the throne, and have implored its mterposition to arrest 
the tyrannical hands of the ministry and parliament. 

Our petitions have been slighted; our remonstrances have pro- 
duced additional violence and insult; our supplications have been 
disregarded; and we have been spurned, with contempt, from the 
foot of the throne. In vain, after these things, may we indulge 
the fond hope of peace and reconciliation. There is no longer any 
room for hope. 

If we wish to be free; if we mean tc preserve inviolate those 
inestimable privileges for which we have been so long contending; 
if we mean not basely to abandon the noble struggle in which we 

have been so long engaged, and which we have pledged ourselves 
never to abandon until the glorious object of our contest shall be 
obtained, — we must fight! An appeal to arms, and to the God of 
Hosts, is all that is left us. ; 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak, — unable to cope with so 
formidable an adversary. But when shall we be stronger? Will 
it be the next week, or the next year? Will it be when we are totally 
disarmed, and when a British guard shall be stationed in every 

se? : 
eal we gather strength by irresolution and inaction? Shall 
we acquire the means of effectual resistance by lying supinely on 
our backs, and hugging the delusive phantom of hope, until our 
enemies shall have bound us hand and foot? 

Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper use of those means 
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which the God of nature hath placed in our power. Three millions 
of people, armed in the holy cause of Liberty, and in such a country 
as that which we possess, are invincible by any force which our 
enemy can send against us. 

Besides, sir, we shall not fight our battles alone. There is a just 
God, who presides over the destinies of nations, and who will 
raise up friends to fight our battles for us. The battle, sir, is not 
to the strong alone; it is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. 
Besides, sir, we have no election. If we were base enough to desire 
It, it is now too late to retire from the contest. 

There is no retreat, but in submission and slavery! Our chains 
are forged. Their clanking may be heard on the plains of Boston! 
The war is inevitable, — and let it come! I repeat it, sir, let it 
come! — Patrick Henry. 


<< ied 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SUBJECT 


To the man who is mentally active, everything in life is interesting. 

— Kern J. Toomas 

One of the first problems which confronts the speaker is 
the choice of a subject. Four principles should be kept in 
mind relative to subjects and their development. 

1. The Speaker and the Subject. The subject should be ¢ 
one in which the speaker is intensely interested. Generally 
speaking, people believe what they want to believe, find 
what they look for, and get what they go after. One can- 
not counterfeit interest. One generally does more real con- 
structive thinking about the thing m which he has a personal 
Interest, and it follows that one will talk better about the 
things which stimulate his imagination and arouse his en- 
thusiasm. A man can hardly hope to make the most favor- 
able impression on an audience with a subject in which he 
himself does not have a keen interest, for vital interest in a 
subject gives the speaker a feeling of self-confidence and a 
pride im self-assertion. Russell H. Conwell, famous author 
of the lecture, ‘‘Acres of Diamonds,” says, “Be intensely 
In earnest. . . . Enthusiasm invites enthusiasm.” 

Some speakers absolutely refuse to talk upon subjects in 
which they do not have a profound interest. They feel that 
they do both themselves and the audience an injustice by 
talking on a subject into which they cannot put the full 
force of their personality and being. It is almost axiomatic 
that a man cannot convince others’ of something of which 
he himself is not convinced. ‘“‘Never speak upon a subject 
that has no personal import to you,” Professor Shurter has 
said.1 No man can talk with convincing earnestness unless 


ot 


1 Extempore Speaking. 
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the ideas of his speeches draw his own loyal conviction, 
support, and approval. A man who has interest enough 
to be fighting angry about a subject if necessary will gen- 
erally make a strong, enthusiastic talk. Public speaking 
is not an exhibition or a side show, and a speaker is 
justified in taking up the time and attention of an audience 
only when he has a message which he feels is worthy of 
presentation. 

However, the dictum to choose a subject in which one Is 
interested is often more easily said than done, for some 
men seem unable to locate their interests. Their trouble is 
often this: they Iook outside themselves for a subject, con- 
ceiving their own pet interests as being unworthy of pres- 
entation. The old aphorism that the grass is always greener 
in the other fellow’s yard seems to have some application 
to the speaker looking for a subject. Students are con- 
tinually passing up their own professions, sports, hobbies, 
interests, and experiences to search for a subject in the 
strange fields of another person’s activities. A quarter-blood 
Cherokee Indian, for instance, who had a wealth of informa- 
tion on the history, education, and problems of his tribe 
in Oklahoma and had dedicated his life to their cause com- 
pletely ignored this source of imteresting talks, choosing 
instead to speak about the intricacies of the Federal Reserve 
System about which he had no first hand information and 
little personal interest. 

Campus topics, which are close to the interests and hearts 
of students, often prove an effective source of subject material. 
Such subjects are more tangible than ‘‘Lombroso’s Theory,” 
“Capital Punishment,” and “Government Ownership of 
Railroads.”’ One student of my class, after struggling vainly 
with the economic and political subjects of the day, found 
it much more interesting to both himself and the class to 
discuss the evils of student borrowing. Another student 
made by far his most convincing talk on the subject of 
“Values,” in which he condemned the great amount of money 
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which was being spent on a stadium when hundreds of 
poor students were forced to quit school for the lack of 
work and the absence of an adequate Ioan fund. A great 
diversity of campus topics is available if the student will 
only do some independent research and thinking instead of 
repeating trite observations and commonplace facts. Here 
are a few subjects which involve problems generally sig- 
niftcant on the campus of the average college: 

Should Fraternities Be Abolished? The Junior College. Profit 
and Loss in College Athletics. Are College Athletics being Over- 
emphasized? The Value of the “Manager” System. The Honor 
System (for or against). The Pettiness of Student Politics. Student 
Government —a Burlesque. Smoking on the Campus. College 
Traditions. Are Colleges Overorganized? Why Not Award the 
Large Letter for Debate as Well as for Athletics? Should a Col- 
lege Paper be Independent of Faculty Control? Working Your 
Way through College. The Value of the Y.M.C.A. Why Should 
a College Attempt to Dictate the Morals of Its Students? Religious 
Ideas of College Students. The Cause of Student Suicides. Drink- 
ing among Students. Do Colleges Really Educate? 


A man can find an interesting speech in almost anything 
if he will only look hard enough, deep enough, and long 
- enough at the thing in question — the speech is there if a 
person will only dig it out. By focusing thought, study, 
and imagination on a problem one will generally find a 
subject, for interest grows with increasing knowledge. One 
- student, with a profound ability at choosing unwieldy sub- 
jects, was childishly enthusiastic over the discovery that 
he could make a good talk on “Trade at Your Neighborhood 
Store,” suggested by a street-car advertisement. A doctor 
who was taking a course in public speaking for business 
men began to look outside his own profession for subjects 
and found nothing; by turning his attention to his own 
profession he developed speeches on “Birth Control” and 
“Blood Pressure in Business” — both of which proved in- 
tensely interesting to the class — why? — simply because 
he was interested in those subjects and could put them 
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across with conviction. Another man in the same class 
seemed to have an extremely hard time to find subjects 
until the instructor discovered that he was an authority on 
antiques, and after persuading him to talk on some phases of 
this subject — to the evident enjoyment of the class — the 
man was never without an interesting speech. 

It was the Roman playwright, Terence, who received a 
storm of applause when he said: “I am a man, and all 
human affairs are of interest to me.” If you are interested 
in the affairs of others, it only reflects the interest others 
must have in your affairs, and the secret should be capitalized. 
The popularity of the American Magazine is due to its 
human interest stories — the interest people take in other 
people’s affairs, their successes and failures, their philoso- 
phies and ideas. Every man is interested in something. 
In the midst of a world so immeasurably full of queer things, 
new happenings, interesting discoveries, notable people, 
strange lands, and varied experiences, it is hardly conceivable 
that a man can have no interests. To a student of economics, 
there are countless human interest angles of that subject 
worthy of presentation to the right audience. To a salesman, 
there are many problems and phases of that profession which 
make excellent subjects for discussion — for instance, a stu- 
dent made an exceptionally timely talk on why cigarette 
manufacturers do not advertise directly to women. Po- 
litical science also offers a variety of subjects connected 
in every community with our social problems. There is 
hardly a book that will not prove a source of interesting 
suggestions. Reading will develop subjects and suggest new 
trains of thought. Literature, especially the drama and the 
novel, offers fruitful interests for the student in that field. 
In fact, there is not a subject or a field of human endeavor 
in which there is not a wealth of material for discussion 
and speech making. All that anybody need do is to probe 
his mind to find an interesting contact. Doctor, lawyer, 
teacher, student, or clerk — all have interests that are in- 
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teresting to other people. Every personal problem is vitally 
connected with the great social fabric of society and one’s 
own personal touch and experience may make them uniquely 
entertaining to the man in the audience. 

Buy a copy of some magazine dealing with current affairs, 
take a couple of hours off, and read some of the interesting 
articles. It will stimulate the mind and offer something to 
talk about. However, one should examine what he reads, 
criticize it, ask himself questions about it, look into it, turn 
It over in his mind, and avoid swallowing it whole. Look 
about! Pick on something that needs explaining to the 
average man and then explain it. Find something that 
excites your disgust or your admiration — then tell about it. 
If the mcome tax grates on your nerves, make a speech 
against it and expose its faults. If you are convinced that 
there is something wrong with the present status of pro- 
hibition, point out the difficulty, offer your solution, and 
support it with illustrations. If the town needs a new golf 
course, tell how it can be obtained and work up action on 
the proposition. If local or campus politics is corrupt, air 
your opinions. 

It may be that the student is assigned a certain subject 
in which he feels he has no interest. In that case, he should 
analyze it fully and see if there is not some significant 
connection with his own welfare or the well-being of the 
“community. With study it may broaden in interest, for 
interest often comes with knowledge. We have a tendency 
to become interested in things that we know something about. 
A Chicago business man ridiculed the idea of golf, but finally 
he was induced to try it; and now he can hardly find time 
for his business, making golf the principal subject of his 
conversation. The elementary phases of most subjects or 
studies are uninteresting — a wider knowledge and deeper 
understanding of the subject will help to develop interest. 
- Above all, remember this: One will speak best on the sub- 

ject in which he is vitally interested. 
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9. The Audience and the Subject. The subject should be 
one in which the audience is interested. If the speaker has 
been assigned a subject, it is evidently in harmony with the 
spirit of the occasion; if the speaker is to choose his own 
subject for a particular occasion, he should be careful m 
selecting a subject both appropriate to the occasion and suit- 
able to the type of audience he will face. Do not dodge an 
issue, but, whenever possible, avoid antagonizing the audience 
by the choice of a subject not in harmony with its creeds. 
Sometimes obviously the aim of a speech is to change the 
opinion or belief of an audience, but try to avoid any sub- 
ject unnecessarily repulsive to the audience or likely to 
arouse latent prejudice. The speaker should study both 
his audience and the occasion with the purpose in mind of 
trying to come to some conclusion as to what is appro- 
priate. He should make an effort to ascertain all kinds of 
information about the audience, the kind of people it will 
contain, their general intelligence, their prejudices, their in- 
terests, and let these things be a guide in his selection of a 
topic and its treatment, using illustrations common to their 
experience. A student should not openly exhibit his stupidity 
by talknng to a group of miners on pragmatism, or to 
scientists on the esthetics of impressionistic painting. 

3. Limitation of the Subject. The subject should be 
limited in scope. One of the greatest faults of the novice, 
with only a limited amount of time at his disposal, is that 
of trying to cover too much ground in a single speech. 
Some speakers will attempt to discuss, in a five-minute 
speech, all phases of a subject that could hardly be de- 
fined in five minutes, much less talked on intelligently and 
with interest. One should ascertain exactly how much time 
is allotted for the speech and then plan the speech to fit 
that time. If five minutes are given for a talk on “Crime,” 
it Is not well to cover every phase of the subject from the 
theories of Lombroso, finger prints, and the Bertillion system, | 
down to the present crime wave — too big an order. Narrow 
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the scope of the speech. Select some one phase of the sub- 
ject sufficiently limited in scope for an adequate discussion 
in the time allotted. For instance, one might discuss “The 
Picture Show and Crime in our Town.” For another ex- 
ample, if fifteen minutes are allotted for a talk on Social- 
ism, do not try to cover the whole subject, for libraries 
have been written about it. There are many kinds of social- 
ism including Marxian socialism, Fabian socialism, State 
socialism, and a variety of others. They all vary in their 
underlying theories, enabling the selection of some one of 
them for a short analysis or one might level it down to the 
local community with a talk on ‘Socialism in Cleveland.” 

A student speech on the packing industry well illustrates 
too broad an undertaking for the time allotted. With the 
time allotted to fifteen minutes the speaker undertook to 
cover the history of the industry and the legislation that 
had affected it. He concluded by taking us on a mental 
trip with a hog all the way from its infantile snorts on an 
Iowa farm through the details of the packing plant to a 
breakfast table in the Bronx. He might have sufficiently 
narrowed his subject by talking on any one of several 
phases of the subject, such as: 


(1) Raising of Hogs for the Packing Industry. 
(2) Inside the Packing Plant. 

(3) Legislation of the Packing Industry. 

(4) Railroad Problems of the Packing Industry. 
(5) By-Products of the Packing Industry. 

(6) Consumption of Packing Industry Products. 
(7) Profits of the Packing Industry. 


It is most unwise to forget that there is a limit to what 
you can adequately tell in a limited time. 

4. The Speaker’s Information. The speaker should be- 
come thoroughly informed on his subject. Lord North- 


-cliffe once said: ‘‘What people want is information.” This 
is the conclusion of a newspaper mind admittedly, but it 


has an application to public speaking, for people like to 
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get something from a speech. There is no virtue in listening 
toa speech and going away empty-minded. It is self- 
evident that no man can successfully interest an audience 
by talking about something that he knows nothing about. 
A speaker should know his subject thoroughly; its every 
aspect should be mastered before he attempts to speak about 
it to others. He must have something to say, for the man 
who has something to say and is never known to speak 
unless he does, is sure to be listened to. There is a false 
impression rampant to the effect that some speakers simply 
get up without preparation, open their mouths, and some- 
thing comes out. Some call it inspiration. Generally some- 
thing does come out, but it is not a good speech. Good 
speeches are not made on inspiration alone. The skeptical 
need only try it to witness, as Walter Lippman puts it, 
“Herbert Spencer’s tragedy of the murder of a Beautiful 
Theory by a Gang of Brutal Facts.” Those who slight 
preparation and trust to God for an inspiration at the proper 
moment will find that the penalties imposed for mixing 
public speaking with theology are even worse than those 
imposed on Job. Nothing will substitute for thorough prep- 
aration. It is sometimes said that Daniel Webster’s reply 
to Hayne was an impromptu speech — not so, for this, the 
most famous of his speeches, was based upon full notes 
that he had made for another speech on the same general 
subject. Said Webster: ‘If he had tried to make a speech to 
fit my notes, he could not have hit it better. No man is 
inspired by the occasion; I never was. . . . The materials 
for that speech had been lying in my mind for eighteen 
months, though I had never committed my thoughts to 
paper, or arranged them in memory.” ! Alexander Hamilton 
once said: ‘“‘Men give me some credit for genius. All the 
genius I have lies in this: When I have a subject in hand, 
I study it profoundly. Day and night it is before me. I 
explore it m all its bearings. My mind becomes pervaded 

1 Harvey, Peter, Reminiscences of Daniel Webster. Little, Brown. 
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with it. Then the effort which I make is what the people 
are pleased to call the fruits of genius. It is the fruit of 
labor and thought.” 

Isaac F. Marcosson, one of the most successful journal- 
ists and free-lance writers in America, says: “The more you 
analyze achievement, the more you realize that performance 
and preparedness are almost synonymous terms. Take, for 
example, the matter of public speaking. In a country like 
ours, where talking is one of the favorite indoor sports, 
every man should be able to say something on his feet. 
Yet many distinguished men make sorry spectacles of them- 
selves when they are suddenly called upon to say something. 
The men who have shone as orators have either had some 
definite rule to follow or have invariably prepared themselves. 
In my early reportorial days I knew an eminent Southerner 
who had achieved a national reputation for the fluency and 

brilliancy of his after-dinner speeches. No matter when or 

where he was called upon, he met the occasion with charming 
ease. People remarked of him, ‘How clever and resourceful 
he is!’ I asked him how he managed to do it, and his reply 
was: ‘I never go to a dinner or a gathering of any kind 
without having something in my mind that will fit the 
occasion in case I am called upon to make a speech. The 
lightning may strike me only once in fifty times; but when it 
does strike, I am ready!’ ” 

Nevertheless, men will continue the attempt to speak 
without preparation. “The court records show that it is 
unprofitable to try to get money out of the bank when 
you haven’t any in it. Still there is always a fresh bevy of 
fellows attempting it. They start out to get rich quick and 
end up in Sing-Sing. It is just as ridiculous to try to get 
thoughts out of your head when they are not there — to 
speak without being prepared — as it is to draw checks on a 
bank where you have no account.” ! 


1 Carnegie, Dale, Public Speaking, Bk. II, p. 2. United Y.M.C.A. 
Schools text, Association Press. 
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In public speaking the Socratic motto “Know thyself” 
can be paraphrased to “Know thy subject.”” Says Thomas 
L. Masson: ‘‘As for thinking on one’s feet, that is all con- 
tained in the preparation. I defy any one to think out any 
subject thoroughly and not be able to talk about it.” In 
regard to thinking through a subject, the words of Mr. 
William C. Redfield, speaking before the students of the 
College of Business Administration of Boston University, 
are cogent. He said: “If you do not think clearly you 
cannot talk clearly. Good salesmanship is not a product of 
mental indigestion. Do you want to be able to state the 
facts of business to men of business? Then you must thnk 
through those facts so that they are wholly controlled by 
you, so that they have become a part of your mental self, 
so that you will not stumble over your own mental ob- 
structions in the very act of stating your case.”’ ! 

Thorough preparation will help to elimmate the disrepute 
into which public speaking has fallen in some quarters due to 
what Bismarck called “the fatal gift of eloquence,” whereby 
an unprepared speaker, like Tennyson’s brook, goes on for- 
ever. For the benefit of such a speaker, Lowell suggested 
this addition to the Beatitudes, ‘“‘Blessed is he who hath 
nothing to say — andcannot be persuaded to say it.”” Thorough 
preparation will correct, in the trenchant words of Bautain,? 
“That fatal facility a thousand times worse than hesita- 
tion or than silence, which drowns thought in a flood of 
words or in a torrent of copiousness, sweeping away good 
earth and leaving behind sand and stones alone. Heaven 
keep us from those interminable talkers, such as are often 
to be found in southern countries, who deluge you relative 
to anything and to nothing, with a shower of dissertation 
and downpouring of their eloquence! During nine-tenths 
of the time there is not one rational thought in the whole 


t Reprinted in Lindgren, Homer D., Modern Speeches, p. 241, 
Crofts. 


* Art of Extempore Speaking, p. 68. Scribner, 
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of this twaddle, carrying along in its course every kind of 
rubbish and platitude.” 

Thorough preparation also prevents endless and ineffectual 
repetition, for it offers reserve power which endows the 
speaker with a confidence which offsets the fear of not having 
enough to fill up the time. The highest compliment an 
audience can pay to a speaker is to go away talking about 
what he said rather than merely how he said it, for a speech 
is not an exhibition, but a purposive attempt to leave some- 
thing worth while in the mind of the listener or to influence 
his conduct. To cut down the percentage of chance against 
failure in making speeches — know your subject. Socrates 
said that a man could be eloquent on any subject he under- 
stood. 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


Winans, J. A., Public Speaking, Chaps. X, XI. Century. 


VOCABULARY DRILL 


comely respite truculent 
debris revocable urbanity 
obesity sapient verbose 
piquant succinct versatile 
precedence superfluous virulent 
prestige taunt wharf 
proscenium tribunal youths 
EXERCISES 


1. Talk on any phase of the material of Chap. IV, following the 
directions of Exercise 1, Chapter II. 

2. Same as Exercise 3, Chapter I. 

3. Bring to class five speech subjects, and be able to suggest some 
method of treatment which you think would develop a forceful 
speech. { 

4. Prepare a five-minute talk on any one of the following great 
orators. Remember that five minutes is not long and you must 
begin to train yourself in adapting material to the time allotted. 
You cannot hope to cover everything about any one speaker; 
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consequently choose a few essentials or one or two characteris- 
tics. The teacher should make this a problem on adaptation of 
subject to time and stop the speaker at the time limit. 


. Cicero 9. Robert G. Ingersoll 16. William Pitt 
Demosthenes 10. Wendell Phillips 17. Sheridan 
Burke 11. Phillips Brooks 18. Fox 
James Otis 12. Henry Ward Beecher 19. Bryan 
Webster 13. Savonarola 20. Danton 
Lincoln 14. Mirabeau 21. Douglas 
Henry Grady 15. Lord Erskine 22. O’Connell 

. Patrick Henry 


DriLL EXERCISES 


Signior Antonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my moneys and my. usuances: 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug; 
For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. ... 
Well, then, it now appears you need my help: 
Go to, then; you come to me, and you say, 
Shylock, we would have moneys. .. . 
What should I say to you? Should I not say, 
Hath a dog money? Is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats? Or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key 
With bated breath and whispering humbleness, 
Say this, — 
Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last; 
You spurn’d me such a day; another time 
You call’d me dog; and for these courtesies 
Pil lend you thus much moneys? 

— The Merchant of Venice, I, 3. 


It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption; it is sown in dis- 
honour, it is raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power; 
it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. — 1 Corinthians 
XV, 42-44. 
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He reads much; be is a great observer, and be looks quite through the 
deeds of men. — SHAKESPEARE 

Often a student will say to the mstructor: “I have a 

subject, but I haven’t any material. Where can I get 

material?” That is a pertinent question. All have been 

victims of looking for a thing when it was in plain sight. 

All we need is to have the thing pomted out. Most student 

speeches reflect, at times, the inability or lack of knowledge 

and experience as to where and how to get the proper materi- 

als with which to build a speech into something more than a 


mere reiteration of one or two things happened upon foer-* 


tuitously. This problem of finding proper speech material 
is an important one, for upon the adroitness of the speaker 
in selecting his ammunition depends a great deal of the 
interest, vividness, and originality of the speech. 

1. Types of Material. (a) Facts. }Some speeches demand 
a great many statements of fact. They form a foundation, 
as it were, upon which is erected the structure of the speech. 
With facts about the subject, one at least has some speech 
material. Facts alone, however, are hardly sufficient, for 
_the simple enumeration of facts would make a speech heavy 
and dead. It is what one does with facts that really counts. 
A speech may have too many or too few facts — use only 
what are actually needed for the purpose, in mind. Some 
speeches may contain no facts whatever as, for instance, a 
speech where the purpose is entertainment. Speeches before 
legislative assemblies and courts of Jaw are generally netted 
with facts; they form a starting pomt or basis for the 
reasoning; and argument.! 


1 For example, see Lincoln’s Cooper Institute Speech of February 27, 
1860. Lincoln, Abraham, Complete Works, Vol. 1, p. 599. Century. 
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(b) Reasoning. This is a valuable and persuasive type of 
speech material, but, regrettable to say, In a great many 
speeches it is conspicuous by its absence. In the above 
section we said that it was important to have facts in most 
speeches, but it Is just as important, if not more so, that one 
know what to do with these facts. Facts alone are like unset 
gems; in order to make them mean something and to bring 
out their significance, beauty, and truth, they need to be 
arranged and set in proper order. Given a certain set of 
facts about a subject, reasoning consists of showing what 
these facts tend to prove or disprove. One may be able 
to draw a certain conclusion from his facts. That is not 
enough. It is not sufficient to exhibit a set of facts and 
then exhibit the conclusion — that is too much like the 
sleight-of-hand performer exhibiting a card in one hand, 
and, hocus-pocus, it is in the other hand. One should show 
how he drew the conclusion from the facts. Avoid merely 
stating facts, mterposing the word “therefore,” and then 
stating the conclusion. That is mere assertion. People 
want to know by what route and means the speaker arrived 
at his conclusion. For instance, a street-corner philosopher 
states a fact: pleasure is the absence of pain. Immediately | 
he draws the conclusion: it is well to be dead. Asked to 
explain his reasoning, he said, “Pleasure is the absence of 
pain, both physical and mental. The most perfect absence of 
both physical and mental pain that we can experience is a 
state of unconsciousness known as sleep. But death is the 
most perfect unconsciousness. Perfect pleasure is desirable; 
therefore it is well to be dead.” Regardless of the specious- 
ness of his reasoning, at least he has shown us the route 
by which he arrived at his conclusion. 

Good argumentative speeches should contain a great deal 
of reasoning. In this regard many people fill what is pur- 
ported to be an argumentative speech with a great deal 
of evidence and consider their job well done, whereas it is 
ineffective from a lack of effective reasoning. There is a 
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difference between evidence and reasoning. Evidence is the 
material with which proof 1 Is generated, and reasoning is the 
means by which it is generated. A munificent supply of 
facts or evidence with a mere assertion of the conclusion 
often leaves a loophole for a consistent line of fallacies. 
Actually gomg through the process of tracing out the re- 
lationships and logical sequences will often serve to reveal 
defects of analysis and mference which would otherwise re- 
main inscrutable. Facts alone are like bricks and building 
material piled in a heap — they need reasoning as an architect 
to put them together in proper shape so as to builda structure 
worthy of consideration. 

(c) Testimony. It is quite customary for a speaker to 
ete use of quotations from the opinions and conclusions 
of other men to substantiate his own course of thought. In 
effect, he brmgs im another man, considered more authorita- 
tive than himself, to corroborate his ideas. The genius, 
experience, and authority of men whose opinions hold weight 
and respect are marshalled to his support. A proposition 
is often made quite acceptable to an audience by argument 
from authority, by having it pointed out that Bryan be- 
lieved in this proposition, that Coolidge supports the measure, 
that Irving Fisher approves the idea. 

Such opinion evidence is often overworked, however. 
Many high school debaters are fond of cramming a speech 
with authorities to the exclusion and sacrifice of reasoning. It 
‘ is best to use such material sparingly and with discretion. 

One should also discriminate in the use of such material 
in order to avoid a very common error. AlII such references 
do not constitute “argument from authority.” Proper use 
of the word “authority” does not mclude documenting 
material by giving its source, or using witnesses to testify 
to the existence of facts or situations. In a court of law 
the ordinary witness is not allowed to pass an opinion, but 
} merely to testify to facts. On the other hand, the court 
permits the introduction of “expert testimony” where such 
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is deemed necessary. For instance, a reputable chemist may 
be called in to testify as an “authority” and pass an opinion 
as to whether certain stains are from the blood of a man or 
an animal. This, in a way, corresponds to the proper use 
of such testimony in argumentative speeches outside the 
courts. A lawyer who testifies that a road is washed out Is not 
speaking as an “authority” but as an ordinary witness. His 
word is possibly no better on this situation than that of a me- _ 
chanic, a minister, or any other sane and mature person 
who has had opportunity to make an observation. He ts 
testifymg to a fact. When, however, the lawyer testifies 
that a certain contract is not properly drawn, he is speaking 
as an “authority.” When an emiment physician testifies 
that a certain blow on the head under certain conditions 
is sufficient to kill a man, he is speakmg as an “authority.” 
When an eminent and respected constitutional lawyer testi- 
fies that a proposed Jaw would be unconstitutional, he is 
speaking as an authority. Other authorities may differ 
with him, but at least his opinion is better in his chosen 
field than that of a druggist or a professor of sociology. 
He Is speaking as a man particularly qualified by experience 
and training to pass judgment upon the case in question. 
When introducing testimony into a speech, avoid the error 
of quoting even an eminent psychologist on, say, a matter 
of architecture — reserve his testimony for some question 
dealing with his own chosen field; avoid quoting a minister, 
no matter how respected he may be, on a technical question 
of economics — reserve his testimony for matters of theology. 
When offering testimony in a speech, make sure that the 
witness is one whose word will be accepted by the audience. 
It is only under such circumstances that such references 
actually rise to the level of argument and serve any practical 
purpose. 
(d) Illustrations. Colonel Higginson gave as his fifth 
Wule for speech-making: “Plan beforehand for at least one 
good fact and one good illustration or anecdote under each 
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head of your speech.” That is good advice. There is no 
more important type of speech material than examples, 
stories, and illustrations. The speaker who fails to acquire 
ability in the use of such material is overlooking one of the 
most prolific means of adding vigor and interest to his 
speeches. People will prick up their ears when a speaker 
says, ““Now to illustrate . . .,” or “That reminds me of a 
story ...,” or “For mstance...,” or “I once had an 
experience of that nature. . . .”! People like to hear stories. 
Illustrations and examples are to a speech what pictures 
are to an illustrated lecture. Grown-ups like stories and 
illustrations as well as children — leave illustrations out 
of a speech and one has Ieft out the most powerful means 
of attracting attention and interest. Material of this na- 
ture gains its power through an inordinate ability of the hu- 
man mind to assimilate and appreciate things of a concrete 
nature — that is, things which appeal to the mind through 
the senses. Examples and illustrations are capable of arous- 
ing mental imagery by appealing to the individual through 
his own sense experiences. The speech by Bruce Barton 
at the end of chapter VI is full of illustrations and stories 
with which he makes his ideas concrete and vivid. The 
greatest orators have been adept at the use of illustrations. 
Study of the masterpieces of oratory will reveal the authors 
resorting time and again to the use of examples and stories 
as a means to vividness and persuasiveness. Conwell’s 
lecture “Acres of Diamonds” is practically one illustration 
after another; there is also extended use of this type of 
material in Wendell Phillips’ famous lecture ‘Toussaint 
- L’Ouverture.” This type of material was a favorite with 
Lincoln, who had the reputation of being able to cinch an 
argument with a well-adapted and appropriate story or 
illustration. More will be said in a later chapter relative 
to the psychological values of this class of speech material. 
At present, suffice it to say, the speaker will enhance the 
1 Hints on Writing and Speech Making. Longmans, Green. 
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value and attractiveness of his speech by securing several 
Ulustrations for every speech. 

2. Sources of Material. Knowing what to look for does 
not help greatly unless the student knows where to look. 
Now that the types of speech material have been noted, 
it is well to know their sources. Too many students fail 
to canvass the available sources of speech material by con- 
fining their search to library reading. This last source is 
important, but not always of such importance as to be 
worked to the exclusion of several other very fertile possi- 
bilities. Quality counts more than quantity, and the student 
should survey every source of material, thereby increasing 
his chances of obtainmg the most appropriate building 
materials for his speech. Five general sources of _of speech 
material are available: thinking, observing, experiencing, 
conversing, and reading. 

(a) Thinking. One must, upon consideration, recognize 
that the progress of civilization has been a slow and rather 
tedious process, both helped and hindered by the vagaries 
of human nature. A universal stumbling block is the con- 
sistent aversion to thinking, for thinking is hard work. 
If progress has been slow, it is only because of the inevi- 
table necessity of thought in mastermg nature and its laws. 
Practically every step forward has been bought and paid 
for in advance by hard thinking, with only a modicum 
due to chance or accident. Thus, civilization stands as 
evidence per se for what the psychologists have been trying 
(without much difficulty) to prove, namely: that thinking 
is a tough job which more people prefer to shun rather than 
undertake. Woodrow Wilson is authority for the statement 
that not one man in a thousand really does any original 
thinking or abides by his own personal judgments. Of 
course, there is no occasion or necessity for a man to 
think out all the problems that confront him from every 
side in such a complex society, even if he had the ability to 
do so, but nevertheless, he should at Ieast do some thinking 
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on all his problems, if only to have a justification — other 
than a cross word puzzle —for knitting his brows. The 
average man prefers to accept tailor-made ideas and avoid 
the trouble. “His mind therefore, is, save in rare cases, 
a museum of immature fixations, snap judgments, picked-up 
prejudices, and unverified ‘hand-me-downs.’ It is the mind 
of a child on the shoulders of an adult.””!_ The average man 
would not agree that it is better to use second-hand clothing 
than second-hand ideas. Doctor Moulton, the psychologist, 
says, “Students fail to apply the principles of them education 
because they are not genuine thinkers. It Is only a few, 
really, that are thinking for the world today. The teacher 
dictates, and most students follow these dictates without 
any genuine thinking.” 

A great deal of good material has been written in the past 
on this problem of how and why people do not think, and 
doubtless more and better material will be written in the 
future. Authors will possibly be able to make more accurate 
suggestions as to “how” to think and how to avoid the errors, 
but it is questionable whether they will ever find it necessary 
to establish more adequately the conclusion that straight 
thinking is a difficult proposition. In view of the general 
aversion to thinking, it is no wonder that students rather 
consistently avoid this source of speech material. 

This section cannot be a treatise on straight thinking, 
but here is one suggestion which is a good starter and, if 
it is consistently adhered to, will give admirable results. 
One should ask oneself questions about the subject of a 
prospective speech. This questioning process is not new — 
it is a form of the “Socratic method” developed by Socrates, 
who believed in questioning as a means of instruction. The 
man with a questioning mind is mentally alert. One should 
ask oneself all kinds of questions relative to the speech in 
hand. What kind of an audience am I to talk to? Is it 


1 Overstreet, H. A., Influencing Human Conduct, p. 194. People’s 
Institute. 
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likely to be prejudiced? What is the possible extent of the 
information which my hearers will already have on this 
subject? What does this subject mean to them? What 
does it mean to me? What type of problem is this that I 
am dealing with, economic, social, religious, political, or 
ethical? These questions and others should be answered 
as definitely as possible. Sometimes the secret of success 
is persisting In answering some question which will give 
the che to the proper approach to the audience, Also, this 
point is worth remembering: one thmks with facts and 
principles — the relation of facts to principles, the de- 
duction of facts from principles, the creation of principles 
from facts (generalization). The person who prepares a 
speech should ask himself questions about the facts he has 
gathered. Is this fact consistent or mconsistent with some 
other fact? If they are not consistent, why not? If they 
are consistent, what is the relationship between them, if any? 
He must ask himself all manner of questions about the sub- 
ject and the facts that have been gathered about it. He 
must not simply formulate the questions and then make no 
effort to answer them. He must insist on getting the an- 
swer — that is progress. Also he must ask questions about 
the other types of material. He must try to verify and test 
all the material in this manner. He should never put the 
habit of thinking im cold storage. 

(b) Observing. Most people are visual minded and gain a 
far greater proportion of ideas through the eyes than any of 
the other senses. Even at that, some people do not see 
much. It is not a question of eyes, but how to use them. 
Some men have made themselves rich and successful by 
seeing what other people walked over a thousand times. 
The Spanish explorers marched north from Florida in search 
of a city of gold, but they did not see that the country 
they were passing through was rich in possibilities far be- 
yond that which they sought. A Pennsylvania farmer started 
west to find oil, but he failed to see a greenish-black seepage 
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on his own farm which later became the very center of the 
oil industry. It pays to be a close observer. Most men 
have possibilities if they would only develop them and any 
man who is a good observer can pick up a great amount 
and a rich variety of speech material as a by-product of his 
own day’s labor. Incidents are always happening which, 
if noted, would some day fit mto the warp and woof of a 
good speech. No day or place is totally devoid of some- 
thing worth observing. No man’s life is too mean to, offer 
possibilities for gathering material by observation. The 
speaker should make it a point to observe how other people 
act under given circumstances and thereby enrich his own 
knowledge of human nature. He should observe how people 
do things, how they solve their problems, how they fail 
and why, how they succeed and why — the opportunities 
are illimitable! The walk to the office is strewn with human 
interest material if a man will only wake up and realize 
that things are happening around him, that fate and destiny 
are playing a game across the street, or perchance at his 
very elbow. There are queer and interesting people every- 
where who are worth observing and studying — they may 
make good illustrations for speeches. Nature is worth ob- 
serving. In nature we find everything m the way of natural 
laws, habits of animals, the ways of birds, the color of sky 
and stream, the lore of forest and peak, all of which hold 
great potentialities as speech material. Scientists are keen 
observers; it is their business to see the little mcidents 
and changes in things, for they know that these are the 
results of cause and effect — the very essence of life itself. 
Darwin was a close observer and made thousands of records 
as a result of his effort. His close observation enabled him 
to enjoy and appreciate things in nature which the average 
slipshod observer missed altogether. 

To be a good observer and make the most of this source of 
speech material requires an interest in a variety of things. 
Nearly everything in this world is related m some way to 
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all other things, with the result that an interest in any one 
thing is magnified and colored by the reflected interest of 
other things. Observation is an interestnmg game! One can 
find illustrations, incidents, analogies, figures of speech, and 
examples in every phase of human activity. The broader 
one’s interests, the greater the field of opportunity. Speech 
material will not come — it must be hunted! 

When a person is scheduled to make a talk on a definite 
subject, let him make an effort to observe incidents, people, 
or places that have a relation to it. Let him observe the 
thing in action; Iet him observe the principle in practice. 
Let him observe the subject in the objective world at close 
range and thus he will get first hand mformation which 
will make the speech seem in closer contact with reality. . 
If it is possible for him to go to see with his own eyes those 
things which have a bearing on the speech, he should not 
fail to do so, for seeing a picture of the Grand Canyon is 
nothing to seeing the actuality. 

Finally, the student should make his observations ac- 
curately. This is often a matter of training. Few people 
are accurate observers, because they do not know, many 
times, what they are looking for. Asking questions about 
things will reveal pomts of contact, and the greater the 
number of contacts the more accurate will be the perspective. 
Also, it is not well to trust memory alone. Things should 
be written down. Notes should be made. Facts of today 
may, in five months, have slipped the mind. A notebook 
is indispensable to good observation. 

(c) Experiencing. A class for men once included in its 
personnel a very fluent, brilliant, and well-educated col- 
lege professor — an abstract thinker. There was no ques- 
tion as to his intelligence and the extent of his knowledge, 
but his speeches fell flat because they were abstract, lacking 
in concreteness, devoid of illustrations from personal ex- 
perience. In the same class there was a picturesque old man 
with very little ‘“‘book” Iearnmg—a wanderer of the far 
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places. He had gained a great deal of knowledge of a type 
totally unknown to the professor. His speeches were not 
deep; but they were pointed and interesting, filled with the 
vivid residue of experience — every point was illustrated — 
now with a story of shipwreck in the South Seas, then of 
bemg lost in the vastness of the Himalayas, of being down 
and out in Singapore, of making a fortune in Alaska and 
losmg it at Tia Juana, of beachcombing, of facing a firing 
squad for taking part in a revolution in the Balkans. The 
little old man talked circles around the professor, because he 
made his speeches concrete, blood-red with human experience 
and adventure. 

But, the student may say that he has not had experiences 
of that kind. That’s all right; nobody expects it of him. 
It 1s expected that he use what experiences he has had. 
His experiences are interesting to other people just the same 
as their experiences are interesting to him. The professor, 
no doubt, had had some interesting experiences, too, if he 
could only have seen the necessity of putting them in his 
speeches. Human beings are interesting things to other 
human beings. Note the popularity of the American Maga- 
zine. Why? Because there one finds the stories of how 
men have succeeded, how they have failed, how they have 
built up reputations, how they have discovered the secrets 
of popularity, how they have probed the mysteries of 
the universe, how they have lived, loved, and died. After 
all, we have to go through this world more or less alone, 
no matter how sincerely a man may call us friend, no matter 
how crowded the heart of a city, and we are always eager to 
know how others have traveled the road. Perhaps no type 
of material is so thoroughly appropriate and sincerely ap- 
preciated in a speech as the actual experiences of the in- 
dividual. It is a source of material that is not copyrighted 
and stale. It is always fresh and gripping, carrying weight 
with an audience where other types of material may fail. 
As has been said before, people appreciate sincerity and 
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authoritativeness in a speaker. With what can a speaker 
be more sincere than his own experiences? With what can 
he-be more authoritative than the things he has actually 
heard, felt, tasted, endured, and lived through? Men have 
always loved to trade experiences and hear about the other 
fellow’s adventures. It is a type of material that never 
grows old. People would rather talk to or listen to the man 
who has actually been to the north pole than to the man 
who has merely read about it, even though he has done 
his reading thoroughly. No man’s reading is comparable 
to the actual experience of visiting the bleak, sweeping 
glaciers of Mount Everest. The library lecturer who has 
merely read about explorations in the Congo is not half so 
interesting as the man who has actually been there, who has 
actually come to grips with a huge anaconda snake and 
battled with the treacheries of the jungle. People are al- 
ways willing to listen to the man who talks from experience. 

Furthermore, it is not necessary to have absolutely unique 
experiences to make this type of material fit Into a speech. 
Men are fond of having points illustrated with experiences 
like those which they themselves have had. If a man illus- 
trates a pomt with an experience which is common to my own 
experience, I can appreciate the illustration and the point 
all the more. A man may try to tell me how it feels to ride 
in an airplane, but my inexperience makes it difficult to 
appreciate the sensation. When, however, he touches his 
description with my own experience by saying that it is 
similar to the feeling one has when rapidly descending in an 
elevator, then I can begin to comprehend. When an ex- 
plorer likens a sting to that of a sunburn, I begin to under- 
stand the situation. Phillips, in his book Effective Speaking 
goes so far as to say, “‘The more the speaker brings his idea 
within the vivid experience of the listener, the more likely 
will he attain his end.” In other words, one should translate 
his ideas into experiences and make those experiences come 
as near as possible to the common experiences of mankind. 
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In choosing subjects for speeches some students seem to go 
out of their way in selecting things with which they have had 
no personal experience. Consequently, most of the material 
they are forced to use is second-hand, for they cut themselves 
off at the very start from an important source of speech 
material, namely, their own experiences. The student should 
let his own interests, hobbies, travels, and adventures be the 
source of many of his speech subjects. If, for some reason, 
he is forced to use a subject in regard to which he has had 
no experiences, he should make an effort to acquire some 
experience — knock around with the subject a bit and get 
acquainted. A student once wanted to make a speech on 
the subject of “Bad Tempers” with which he seemingly had 
had no experience, although the instructor’s skepticism was 
aroused. There was a certain hyperintellectual peddler of 
education who had more bad temper than a sick kitten, and 
to this mecca of enlightenment the instructor sent his student 
in search of knowledge, telling him to ask a choice assort- 
ment of questions. After a hectic session the student was 
pointedly asked to close the door from the outside. He 
later dedicated his speech to the instructor with these words: 
“Do unto others as you would have them do unto you,” 
and made a vigorous speech to the effect that a soft answer 
will turn away some wrath, but there’s always enough left 
to blister your skin. 

(d) Conversing. Having exhausted thinking, observing, and 
experiencing, there is still another source of speech mate- 
rial, conversation, which bristles with possibilities. There is 
an expression that “nothing is as cheap as talk,” but there 
is certainly a great deal of high-powered speech material 
in good conversation. It is a veritable gold mime of facts, 
analogies, illustrations, stories, and testimony. If one’s own 
experience fails to deliver a certain bit of information and 
it cannot be found by reading, then (it is well to) pick out 
some man who has the information and have a talk with him, 
monopolizing his time no more than necessary. Make an 
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appointment and keep the appointment on the dot. One 
should know what he wants before going. In addition 
to definite appomtments for specific material, one should 
make it a practice to develop his conversational powers. 
It is not easy. Many people have great difficulty in carrying 
on an extended and interesting conversation. Here is one of 
the secrets: Every man is essentially an egotist. He thinks 
more about himself than anybody or anythmg. He may not 
think more of himself, for loved ones hold that place, but the 
great bulk of his thoughts concerns himself. Consequently 
the average man goes about talking about himself, his likes 
and dislikes, his troubles and his lucky streaks, and thinks 
the other fellow ought to be mterested. As a matter of 
fact, the other fellow is thinking about himself. To get 
the other fellow to talk, one needs only to throw out bait 
that will get him to talk about himself. He enjoys that. 
He will be interested in the man who shows an interest in his 
problems. That’s the rule. People are mterested in an 
individual so long as that individual is interested in them. 
The biggest part of being a good conversationalist is the 
ability to be a good listener. Let the other fellow air his 
troubles, his hobbies, his philosophies. Many a girl has made 
herself popular by being a good listener, by having a knack 
for putting a few queries until she finds the interests of the 
“boy friend” and then making him think she is mterested 
in listening to him talk. One must put the other fellow into 
the picture to get more than casual attention. It is possi- 
ble to store away a goodly supply of interesting speech 
material from conversation by developing the habit. 
Whether in a formal interview or in the most casual con- 
versation, it is important to know how to put questions. 
Questions draw people out, but there is an art to putting them. 
Here is what J. Ogden Armour, a successful business man, 
says: 
“Almost any one can learn from books. Many have attained 
the knack of learning from things by observation. Few have ac- 
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quired all there is to the art of learning from other people. Yet 
most every one you meet has something important to teach you, 
tell you, or show you, if you know how to ask intelligent questions, 
and if you are genuinely interested in learning. Some will give you 
information, some will teach you wisdom, some will show you the 
right manner of delivering a smile or a handshake. The man who 
would grow must be a human interrogation point.” 


(e) Reading. It is quite possible to issue a choice assort- 
ment of banalities in discussing this poimt, for it must 
be quite evident to the most superficial observer that reading 
offers possibly the most prolific source of speech material. 
Librarians say that biography is by far the most popular 
reading with the great mass of people. That ought to be a 
hint to the speaker to make use of human interest material 
of this nature. The biographies of famous men offer stories, 
facts, analogies, and ideas; give an insight to their strength 
and weakness; show how they acted at the moments of 
tragic crises; reveal their philosophy and way of living. The 
natural sciences, history, books of travel, and essays are no 
less important as reading matter to the man who would 

_be thoroughly educated about the world and its varied 
affairs. Knowledge of the natural sciences will not only 
give facts but will give training in reasoning and analysis. 
History is the speaker’s great storehouse of information 
through which he can become acquainted with Iife in 
the past, with the emotions that have swept the human 
‘race — the failures and triumphs of institutions and philos- 
ophies. Authors have left a legacy of yesterday for the 
reader of today and tomorrow. Through their eyes we see 
the events which make the web of destiny. We see the 

progress and success of men and nations, as well as their 
failures, foibles, and blunders. We see the actions of famous 
men and women and learn how they lived and died, how 
they met their great temptations and reaped the folly of 
hot desire. Books of travel reveal the secrets of strange 
lands; inform us of the racial peculiarities of people on 
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other parts of the globe; show us the manners and cus- 
toms of tribes and races; describe the unusual vegetation, 
modes of travel, and ways of thought. 

The speaker has no mean problem before him. Success- 
ful speaking is rather exacting in knowledge. To adequately 
understand and discuss the problems of the day, a man 
should know the institutions of his country. This necessi- 
tates a study of politics, government, economics, and sociol- 
ogy. A knowledge of literature enables one to use stories, 
situations, characters, and quotations which are familiar to 
a large number of people. One can rapidly improve his 
general education by a systematic course of reading, espe- 
cially from classical literature and the literature of oratory. 
An eminent criminal attorney of New Orleans makes it a 
practice to read from a set of Harvard Classics every night 
before retirmg. The mind needs feeding as well as the body, 
and the quality of thought will depend upon what the mind 
has been nourished with. In reading and study, one should 
make it a habit to memorize certain fine passages of poetry 
and prose. Such practice will mcrease the vocabulary and 
give a store of information which can be woven into the 
fabric of speeches. Style will be improved by the assimila- 
tion of such passages, while contact with fine phraseology 
will enrich and spur the imagination. 

Every student should read the essay by John Ruskin on 
“What and How to Read” in Sesame and Lilies. Here 
is one thing he says of books: “But, granting that we had 
both the will and the sense to choose our friends well, how 
few of us have the power! or, at least, how limited, for 
most, is the sphere of choice! Nearly all our associations 
are determined by chance or necessity; and _ restricted 
within a narrow circle. We cannot know whom we would; 
and those whom we know, we cannot have at our side 
when we most need them. AII the higher circles of human 
intelligence are, to those beneath, only momentarily and 
partially open. We may, by good fortune, obtain a glimpse 
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of a great poet, and hear the sound of his voice; or put 
a question to a man of science, and be answered good- 
humoredly. We may intrude ten minutes’ talk on a cabinet 
minister, answered probably with words worse than silence, 
being deceptive; or snatch, once or twice in our lives, 
the privilege of throwing a bouquet in the path of a Princess, 
or arresting the kind glance of a Queen. And yet these 
momentary chances we covet; and spend our years, and pas- 
sions, and powers in pursuit of little more than these; while, 
meantime, there is a society continually open to us, of 
people who will talk to us as long as we like, whatever our 
rank or occupation; — talk to us in the best words they 
can choose, and with thanks if we listen to them. And 
this society, because it Is so numerous and so gentle, — 
and can be kept waiting round us all day long, not to grant 
audience, but to gain it; — kings and statesmen lingering 
patiently in those plamly furnished and narrow anterooms, 
our bookcase shelves, — we make no account of that com- 
pany, — perhaps never listen to a word they would say, 
all day Iong! . . . Will you go and gossip with your house- 
maid, or your stable-boy, when you may talk with queens 
and kings; or flatter yourselves that it is with any worthy 
consciousness of your own claims to respect that you jostle 
with the common crowd for entrée here, and audience there, 
when all the while this eternal court is open to you, with 
its society wide as the world, multitudinous as its days, 


the chosen, and the mighty, of every place and time?” 


In addition to the reading ‘and study of history, litera- 
ture, and allied subjects, the student should pick out three 
or four good magazines of current information and dis- 
cussion, making it a habit to read and digest the news of 
the day. He will be agreeably surprised to see how soon he 
acquires contact with the world of affairs and begins to have 


definite ideas on the social and political questions. 


It cannot be urged too strongly that the student should 


begin to keep a notebook and file to facilitate the accumu- 
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lation of speech material. Memory is the ideal way to keep 
the facts and experiences of reading and everyday life, but 
memory, for most people, is a fickle mistress. Felix Arnold, 
the psychologist, says in his book Attention and Interest to 
“remember that about half the matter presented is for- 
gotten after the first half-hour, two-thirds in nine hours, 
three-quarters after six days, and four-fifths after a month.” 
It is evident, then, that. the student should keep careful 
notes on the things he reads and hears. While reading, 
he should keep a notebook at hand to jot down exceptional 
thoughts, finely worded phrases, facts, analogies, and figures 
of speech with especially strong appeal. Magazine and 
newspaper articles which contain good speech material should 
be clipped out and filed away. For this purpose, large 
Manila envelopes appropriately marked to accommodate a 
variety of subjects may be used. For instance, the student 
may have several envelopes titled “biography,” “‘history,” 
“law,” “sociology,” etc. The envelope on sociology, for in- 
stance, may contain material on birth control, crime, divorce, 
and many other subjects. When the amount.of material 
on any one of these subjects becomes too great, it is easy to 
add a separate envelope for it. In this manner a growing 
body of information is developed which can be drawn upon 
at any time for speech material. A separate notebook may 
be kept for jokes, witty sayings, and proverbs. 


VoOcABULARY DRILL 


In the following words, the u sound should be pronounced not 
as the oo in “ooze,” but as the u in “feud.” This is a very common 
mistake. Watch the u sound in conversation. 


absolute gratitude news 
avenue Institute numerous 
consume institution opportunity 
delusion lure renew 

dew lute student 

due multitude stupid 

duke mute ® subdue 


duly neutral tube 
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Words often mispronounced: 


ketch for catch 

jist for just 

governmunt for government 

git for get 

frum for from 

except for accept 

ambassadur for ambassador 

gentlemun for gentlemen 

childern for children 

fur for for 

ejecate for educate 
EXERCISES 


1. Talk on any phase of the material of this chapter. 

2. Tell about the most interesting conversation you have recently 
heard. 

3. Prepare a speech on a subject of your own choosing in which 
you introduce the speech with a story, and in the body of the 
speech make use of as many of the types of material as possible. 

4. Make a report on the first speech you have an opportunity to 
hear, outlining the development, then telling how the speech 
could have been improved by the addition of other types of 
speech material. 


MATERIALISM AND NATIONAL DECAY 4 


That caustic English critic, Thomas Carlyle, in one of his essays 
asks the question: “What is the English race’s Hell?” He an- 
swers by saying it is “The terror of not succeeding, or of not mak- 
ing money.” That was written about a century ago. And now 
the critics of today are no less insistent that the god of America is 
gold. Not Jong ago I heard an eminent orator deliver a diatribe 
against the materialism of our nation. He said: If I were elected 
to the United States Senate I would write my first bill to change 
the flag of the nation. I would erase the stars and stripes and 
against a background of purest white I would place a black dollar 


sign as the flag of the nation. 
Students of physiognomy say that we are the saddest faced 


1 Winner of $100 Beekman Oratorical Prize, University of Oregon, 
1927. 
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nation in the world. We see a smiling face about as often as we see 
a blond Eskimo. Notice the faces of the people you pass on the 
street; It is very unusual to meet a man who is smiling. We have 
deep horizontal furrows in our foreheads and two Iittle vertical 
lines between our eyes and two deep curves from nose to chin. It 
is the facial expression of a nation gone money mad. 

We rush through life. We rush from the sun-flecked years of 
childhood on to college to prepare for life. We rush through college 
to the battlefront of success where the goal is a throne of gold. We 
rush on, never stopping to ask: What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and leave a rich widow? A teacher asked a 
small boy what Sir Walter Raleigh said to the beautiful queen when 
he laid his cloak on the muddy road for her to walk over. With a 
moment’s hesitation the boy replied: He said “Step on it, kid! 
Step on it!” This is the tendency of the times on this continent. 
It is rush — make money. We have come to believe that when a 
savage puts on a pair of breeches and learns to love a dollar bill he 
is civilized. The Shylocks have formulated America’s philosophy. 
Anyone who suggests that a man can have a higher incentive in his 
work than fear of starvation or lust of gold, is called a dreamer. 

I do not mean to deliver a tirade against the evils of the times 
but there are unmistakable signs of a change in our national ideals. 
Our ideals, our moral conceptions, are losing their force, and no 
Jonger determine our actions. We follow our desires rather than our 
principles. Commercialism threatens to dominate our national life. 
The United States pierces the twentieth century of time as the 
richest nation in the history of civilization, while Europe looks 
from beneath her burden in sullen hatred at the money changers of 
the western world. The Argonne and Chateau-Thierry have left 
thousands of new white crosses, stretching row on row, that mark 
the price of creation for 150 American millionaires. There is an 
ever increasing belief that the courts of our Iand protect property 
with greater fidelity than life. The youth of our land is throwing 
its hero worship, not at the memory of men like Lincoln, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson and the benefactors of the human race, but at the 
feet of those who pace the commercial markets of the earth. The 
captain of industry, the glutted patron of Wall Street is pushed on 
the pedestal of fame as epitomizing the most that is worth striving 
for. Men grow haggard in body and crusty in soul from following 
the philosophy that success in life is estimated in terms of dollars 
and cents. We are putting trade above liberty, business above 
tolerance, civilization above humanity. America is dangerously 
near to putting the dollar above the man. 
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Let us pause in contemplation before such an ideal. Draw aside 
the curtains of time with me, look backward across the ages, and 
you find that forty centuries of events have been woven within the 
tapestry of human achievement. Men and nations have made 
their contributions and have passed on into the realm of memory. 
As we view this panoramic scene, we witness the despotic capers of 
Alexander, Caesar and Napoleon, as they scurried in the limelight 
for their fleeting hour. We see them rise to pomp and power upon 
the unpardonable sacrifice of ideals; but then we see them fall. We 
behold Alexandria, Athens, Carthage and Rome as they grappled 
with a false god and drenched the earth in blood for wealth and 
power. 

Freedom, glory, wealth, corruption, barbarism — these are the 
five stages in the history of every nation of the past. Is it likewise 
to be the destiny of our nation? Are we, after having built an ideal 
government upon the failures of the past, to betray our mighty 
cause? Until recently, among all nations, America marked the 
nearest approach to the ideal. Founded upon freedom, tolerance, 
liberty, and justice — these are the ideals that made our national 
life the hope of humanity. It was for such ideals as these that we 
once gladly gathered up the “scattered ashes of the martyred heroes 
of the past, to deposit them in the golden urn of a nation’s history.” 

Go back with me to the beginning of our national ideals and there 
is something higher than stocks and bonds, something higher than 
the glitter of an external civilization. It was not that they should 
be rated in Bradstreets that men sought a new life on the bleak 
and rock-ribbed New England coast. It was not for interest at 
eight percent that men reddened the snows of Valley Forge. It 
was not for the greed of banks and vaults that men endured the 
shotswept pits of Gettysburg. It was not for trade and material 
acquisition that men rotted in Andersonville and Libby. Men 
- sacrificed then, not merely to render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, but because freedom, tolerance, liberty, and justice 
were the prizes of life. 

A Greek philosopher once wisely said: “The greatness of a state 
is in proportion to the loftiness of the ideals of its citizens.” But 
our modern political philosophers have marked him obsolete; our 
economists have apologized for him; public opinion has scorned 
him. Bank clearings, the volume of trade, exports and imports — 
these are the standards of greatness today — standards which 
threaten to weaken our national conscience and undermine pro- 
gressive government. Philip, king of Macedon, was wont to boast 
that he could take any city into which he could drive an ass laden 
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with gold. As individuals and as a nation we are well on the road 
to sacrificing our principles for the sake of material prosperity. 

Do we speak of freedom today? Yes, the freedom to do business, 
and anything that hampers business in any way is immediately 
squelched in the name of efficiency. Democracy becomes the watch 
dog of the counting houses. 

Do we speak of tolerance today? ‘Thirteen state legislatures 
have curbed the freedom of thought in our universities. States 
and cities have shown their intolerance by saddling the individual 
with every conceivable kind of blue law. We are intolerant of the 
man who fails financially, regardless of his culture, and thrust him 
out of our society, taking in his place any man who owns an oil 
well, drives a Rolls Royce, and lives high. We reserve our tolerance 
for those with the jingle of money. When Tamerlane finished his 
pyramid of seventy thousand human skulls and stood at the gate 
of Damascus glittering in steel, it seemed that national shame had 
reached its zenith, but justice must hide her face in shame when we 
tolerate an American standing before the doors of Congress with 
the glitter of gold on every vote. 

Wealth is not the true test of greatness either for an individual 
or a nation. Money can do many things, however — it can build 
railroads, erect hospitals and schools; it can dot the Iand with cities 
and fleck the sea with ships — that is good, but it can not stand as 
the idol of a nation that hopes to endure. Money itself can do no 
evil; it is the worship of money that proves the evil. When an 
individual or a nation sets wealth and material prosperity as an 
end in itself; when success is estimated in terms of dollars and cents; 
when ambitions are stated in terms of cash; when principles and 
ideals are made the servants of greed; when a university stamps its 
education with the dollar sign instead of character — when these 
things come to pass we had better pawn our diplomas and watch 
for the handwriting on the wall for we are trading our birthright 
for a mess of pottage. 

We still have citizens who are men; we still have ideals. But 
let us not deceive ourselves, for materialism hangs like a pall over 
our fair land and is drifting farther into the lives of men. The 
greatest tragedy of all is that college graduates with ideals are 
tempted to swallow the philosophy of greed in order to hold on to 
a job. It remains for us to dedicate a new page in the annals of 
history; “to inscribe thereon that the dishonor of a people is the 
aggregate of the greed and selfishness of its citizens; that the honor 
of a people is the aggregate of the self-sacrifice of its citizens; that 
lives are meant to be lived, not bought and paid for; that a people 
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may dare to walk through the valley of the shadow of death, touch- 
ing elbows with their convictions, but that they dare not climb to 
the mountain tops of prosperity if thereby they walk over the dead 
bodies of their high ideals; that a people may safely die if thereby 
they can compel an unwilling world to toss upon their new- 
made graves the white lily of a blameless life.”” — Marcaret W. 
BLACKABY, 


CHAPTER VI 
SPEECH ANALYSIS 


When a man does not know to what port be is steering, no wind is favor- 
able to him. — SENECA 

Most beginners start at speech-making in somewhat the 
manner of Rousseau’s formula for the construction of a love 
letter — begin without knowmg what you are going to say 
and leave off without knowing what you have said. It is 
a lamentable fact that many beginners do fail right here. 
They do not realize that a speech can be built logically, 
that it is not a concoction of ideas hastily jumbled together. 
The same can be said of many speakers as Schopenhauer 
said of writers: ‘‘Few write in the way an architect builds, 
who, before he sets to work, sketches out his plan and 
thinks it over down to its smallest details. Nay, most 
people write only as though they were playing dominoes; 
and as in the game the pieces are arranged half by design, 
half by chance, so it is with the sequences and connection 
of their sentences. They only just have an idea of what 
the general shape of their work will be, and of the aim 
they set before themselves. Many are ignorant even of this, 
and write as the coral insects build; period joins to period, 
and the Lord knows what the author means.” ! 

Speeches can be analyzed and organized rather definitely. 
If occasional spontaneity argues otherwise, set it down as 
a product of experience in analyzing and dealing with sub- 
jects which amounts to a logical habit of speech approach. 
These three things should be associated in the mind: (1) 
general purpose, (2) specific purpose, (3) central idea. We 


_ Shall discuss these three things in this chapter. Their proper 


1 Schopenhauer, “On Style.” 
74 
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understanding and relationship is fundamentally important 
to the analysis and construction of a speech. 

1. The General Purposes. No busy man would start on 
a long railroad trip without knowing first where he was 
going. The wise man has his destination or purpose in 
mind and a ticket for that place. Likewise, since most 
successful speaking is purposive — attempting to accomplish 
something with a particular audience — it may be said that 
the speaker should know his destination beforehand, that 
is, he should know his ultimate aim or purpose in speaking. 

Most speeches have for a general purpose one of three 
things: (a) Instruction, (b) Action, and (c) Entertainment. a 
Writers vary as to their classifications, some differentiating 
over double this number of purposes. However, you will 
find that practically all classifications include these three 
general purposes, additional classifications resultmg from a 
splitting off of certain types which I have assumed to in- 
clude in this classification. Such inclusions will be noted 
later. It is well to note that this classification mcludes 
the vast majority of all speeches, and, generally speaking, 
the individual should definitely settle in his mmd which of 
these general ends, or purposes, constitutes his objective 
with a particular audience and a particular subject. 

The student should not confuse the terms “interesting” 
and “entertainment.” Every speech should be made inter- 


esting — a quality dependent upon many factors including 


the speaker’s personality, experience, reputation, authori- 
tativeness, and his manner and means of presenting the 
subject — but not all speeches have a general end or pur- 
pose of entertaining. 


-, (a) Instruction. A speech with this purpose m view ex- 
plains, defines, or imparts information. One may make a 


? 
k 


ri 
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speech with the idea in mind of tellmg what something is 
—that is, defining or explaining the subject; sometimes 
one may tell how something is made or accomplished, thus 


explaining action. Instruction would be the purpose of the 
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scientist in explaining the nebular hypothesis or the tso- 
lation of radium, while it is also the purpose of the foot- 
ball coach in showing the “strmg” a new play with its 
coordination of action. This end generally constitutes the 
function of the teacher in the classroom, the sales manager 
in giving his subordinates the selling pomts of a new prop- 
osition, or the army officer in Iecturmg to his men on tac- 
tics. The teacher of journalism, explaining the operation 
of the Associated Press or the organization of the editorial 
office, is speaking with the general purpose of mstruc- 
tion. A student in class gave a speech on the general 
end of instruction, taking for his subject the theory of evo- 
Iution, explainmg and defining the theory without com- 
menting on its truth or falsity. The end is attaimed if the 
audience understands, regardless of whether the speaker 
personally believes in the thing under discussion. Instruction 
does not include prejudicial statements and contains no per- 
sonal bias pro or con on the part of the speaker, although 
a speaker may explain both sides and opposing theories of 
a question. This leaves the auditor to form his own opinion. 
Instruction, as a general purpose in speech-making, is purely 
that of imparting information, explainmg and clarifying © 
ideas and beliefs, setting forth concisely how things are 
made, organized, developed or manipulated. I would have 
this general purpose include, as West says,! the “attitude 
of the speaker who serves his audience by showing them 
the grounds for their beliefs, by organizing their ethical 
tenets into a negotiable system, and helpmg them to think 
out their own problems for themselves.” Instruction to- 
gether with entertainment was the purpose of Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, the explorer, in his lectures on the far north. 
It was the object of many of the early talks of Alexander 

Hamilton in explaining the Constitution. 
(b) Action. Many speeches aim directly at influencing 
the conduct of individuals. The purpose or general end 
1 West, R. W., Purposive Speaking, p. 53. Macmillan. re | 
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of such a speech is action. Action is doing. It is the end 
desired by the lawyer who pleads before the jury for a 
verdict of guilty or not guilty; it is the purpose many 
times of the mmister who urges the individual to change 
his way of living; the salesman who urges him to buy; 
the political speaker who asks him to vote for a candidate 
or cause; the mob leader who urges violence. 

A large proportion of all speeches are directed to the 
general end of action simply because life is dynamic and 
progressive, demanding action, change of conduct, adapta- 
tion of standards, pursuit of desires and needs. Action was 
the ultimate end of Patrick Henry’s famous “Give Me 
Liberty or Give Me Death” speech. It was the final hope 
and object of Burke m his “Speech on Conciliation with the 
American Colonies.” Action was the end sought by Georges 
Danton in his speeches before the French National Assembly 
and doubtless many of his early speeches helped to bring 
on the French Revolution. Action pulsed the words of 
Napoleon when he inspired his troops before the battles of 
Marengo, Jena, and Wagram. During the World War, 
Liberty Loan speakers had action for their end in urging 
the purchase of bonds: Action was the purpose of those 
burning words of Demosthenes who roused the Athenian 
populace with one accord to march on Philip, and caused 
the Macedonian monarch to say of the orator who had 

baffled him, “Had I been there he would have persuaded 
me to take up arms against myself.” “We are told that 
such was the force of Cicero’s oratory, that it not only con- 
founded the audacious Cataline, and silenced the eloquent 
Hortensius, not only deprived Curio of all power to recollect 

when he rose to oppose that great master of enchanting 
rhetoric, — but made even Caesar tremble, and changing 
his determined purpose, acquit the man he had resolved to 
condemn.” 

(c) Entertainment. This purpose consists solely of enter- 
taining or amusing an audience; it is the province of many 


‘ 
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speakers on the Chautauqua and lyceum platform. They 
seek to amuse, to make people Iaugh and forget their troubles. 
Those who have had the opportunity of hearing such speak- 
ers as Strickland Gillilan, Ralph Parlett, and Irvin S. Cobb 
can appreciate the type and testify that entertamment is 
a worthy object for a speaker. Many speakers make a 
good livelihood simply by answering the demand for clean, 
witty speaking. Sometimes a speaker may combine both 
entertainment and instruction in speaking. As mentioned 
before, this was the case with Vilhjalmur Stefansson in his 
lectures about the Arctic, which combined both entertain- 
ment and instruction. The speaker should recognize that 
side-splittmg laughter is not the sum and substance of en- 
tertainment. Conviviality and entertainment are gener- 
ally contributing ends of most after-dmner speaking. 
Speeches on the end of entertainment constitute one ofthe 
most difficult types of speech-making to master, for they 
involve many elements of personality, humor, and keen in- 
tuition regarding audiences. 

Some writers discern another type of speech conforming 
to an end called “‘impressiveness.” This classification in- 
cludes speeches which arouse emotion, such as eulogies, 
speeches on Mother’s Day, Armistice Day, dedications, com- 
mencements, anniversaries, and funeral orations. Admittedly 
they are impressive; but if analyzed closely, one will no- 
tice that they tend to bring about a certain amount of action, 
albeit a rather academic or intellectual type of action in 
some cases. It amounts to an increased urge to devote a 
greater amount of enthusiasm, loyalty, patriotism, respect, 
honor, or devotion to certain causes, people, or institutions. 
It is deferred action. Perhaps this is a hair-splitting dis- 
tinction and we should include impressiveness as a distinct 
type. The student may judge for himself. In the long run 
such speeches and occasions will not be hard to recognize, 
and there is little danger of confusion. The principal charac- 
teristic of such speeches is their emotional tone. 
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Belief is sometimes classified as a special and ultimate 
purpose in itself, but it is hard to justify, for belief has no 
conclusive value in itself unless it tends to stimulate thought 
which ultimately leads into action or the justification and 
influence of conduct in some manner. 

It is often necessary for a speaker to make use of one or 
more subsidiary purposes as means to the ultimate end. For 
instance, one may make a speech on evolution with action as 
the ultimate end. In this case one might desire to mduce 
people to vote against a bill to curb the teaching of evolu- 
tion in the public schools. However, the subject must first 
be explained and made clear, involving instruction as a 
subsidiary end; belief must then be secured before the final 
object of action can be consummated. ‘‘Of course these 
functions are not to be thought of as sharply differentiated, 
one from another, or as bemg unmixed m an actual public 
speaking situation. The public speaker may make use of 
all three in the same address, but the effectiveness of his 
speech is partly dependent upon whether he keeps clearly 
in mind just which of these processes he is attempting m 


BF 4: 


the main. 

2. Specific Purpose. After having selected a general pur- 
pose, the speaker should set about to define a specific pur- 
pose. The reader has possibly attended a lecture and heard 
people go away saying: “It all sounded mighty fine, but 
what was he driving at?” That is exactly what must be 
avoided — namely, indefiniteness. More speeches have been 
‘ruined by indefiniteness than almost any other one cause. 
Here is one way to avoid it: select a specific purpose for 
every speech, stick to it, hammer it in, drive it m, pursue 
it relentlessly, until the audience cannot help seeing the 
idea. Starting the habit of formulating a purpose sentence 
for every speech will go far towards eliminating this all 
too common fault of indefiniteness from speaking. 

Every student should ask himself this question; Exactly 
a 1 West, op. cit. pp. 51-52, 
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what is the specific idea that I want to communicate to 
the mind of every man in the audience? What is the in- 
tellectual bullet that I want to lodge in the mind of every 
man — the proposition he will remember for days to come 
even if he forgets everything else about the speech? . In 
other words, what is the specific purpose of my talk? Hence, 
the specific purpose may be defined as a statement of the 
precise thing which the~speaker wishes to have accepted, 
believed, or acted upon. It “is the statement of the pre- 
cise thing sought. It resolves the general subject into a 
specific assertion of what the listener is to believe; what 
he is to do; what he is to see, feel, or enjoy. . . . Whatever 
the subject, the speaker should determine his specific pur- 
pose in respect to it, and put it definitely before him by a 
carefully phrased proposition. . . . The value of this method 
is apparent. It compels him to extract from his indefinite 
subject a specific task. By it he is made to decide with 
absolute precision what he will seek to do.” 1! A well con- 
structed speech “‘should produce in the minds of the hearers 
a single definite impression.” ? This ideal of a single def- 
inite impression * is hardly ever the result of chance but of 
forethought and planning, of consciously setting the goal 
or objective of a speech. The speaker should “definitely 
select and set down the specific response that he wishes 
to secure . . . making his purpose sentence tell the audience 
what he wants... .’* M. Bautain says, ‘Seize exactly 
the pomt in question and hold to it; and for this end 
nothing is better than to formularize it at once by some 
expression, some proposition, which may serve to reduce 


1 Phillips, A. E., Effective Speaking, p. 146. Newton. 

2 Shurter, E. D., Extempore Speaking, p. 133. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

* The student should not Iet the various expressions of this idea 
confuse him. “Specific purpose,” “statement of aim,” “specific end,” 
“purpose sentence” — all of them refer in various texts to the same 
thing and are used interchangeably. 

* Collins, G, R., Platform Speaking, pp. 72-75. Harper. 
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the subject to its simplest shape, and to determine its pro- 
portions. A question well stated is half solved.” ! 

An old phrase goes, “Jack of all trades is master of none.” 
The man who tries to operate a dozen different trades or 
professions fails at all, whereas, if he concentrated on one, 
he might succeed. In public speaking it might be changed 
to read: “He who mouths over all propositions is master 
of none,” whereas, if a ‘speaker concentrates on one speci- 
fic end, he may succeed. A speech divided against itself 
cannot stand. The purpose sentence serves to embody 
a specific task for the speaker. A man cannot perform a 
dozen tasks at one time and do any of them well, and a 
speaker cannot talk about a dozen things in one speech and 
do any of them justice. A pin sticks because the force is 
concentrated on one point; dripping water wears away 
stone because it is concentrated on one spot; ‘“‘a ton of 
powder, burnt in the open, might do some damage — but 
a thimbleful, packed behind a rifle ball, will drive it through 
steel.” 

The speaker should select and formulate a specific pur- 
pose and then stick to it. Such definite procedure keeps 
him from rambling off the subject and proves useful in the 
business of selecting material for the speech. It enables 
him to say: Does this illustration, this joke, this interesting 
fact, or this quotation help put this specific idea across 
to the audience? If it does not, no matter how interesting 
the fact or how attractive the joke, he must discard it. 

_A purpose sentence thus keeps a speaker from rambling or 
becoming hazy and indefinite as to what he is trymg to 
accomplish, thereby harmonizing with the psychological law 
of attention which states that people cannot attend to more 
than one thing at a time, standing a better chance to re- 

_member and carry away with them one point well hammered 
in by repetition and restatement than several points which 
_are barely touched. 


Yj 1 Art of Extempore Speaking, p. 148. Scribner. 
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Let us consider an example of how one would proceed to 
select a specific purpose in relation to a subject. Assume that 
the general subject of “Prohibition” has been assigned and 
the speaker is to make a five-mmute talk. The first thing 
that possibly occurs to the speaker is that the subject Is en- 
tirely too broad to be treated in all its phases in frve minutes. 
Consequently the subject must be limited. Here are three 
subdivisions of the subject: (1) The economic effects of pro- 
hibition. (2) The social effects of prohibition. (3) States 
rights and prohibition. 

There are other subdivisions, but these will suffice for the 
purpose of illustration. By choosing any one of these sub- 
divisions the speaker has at least narrowed the subject to a 
large extent. Perhaps they are still too comprehensive for 
very extended treatment in five minutes, but any one of them 
is considerably Jess unwieldy than the original subject. As- 
suming that the speaker chooses the first subdivision, the 
next step is to select a specific purpose. Here it is: The 
economic effects alone justify the defeat of modification pro- 
posals. With that settled, the speaker has something to 
guide him in his selection of material. He can begin his 
reading, study, and organization with some system. In the 
course of developing a speech on this specific purpose, the 
speaker might touch on such things as the increase in sav- 
Ings account deposits, the increase of wage earners who own 
their own homes, the vast amount of capital which has been 
turned into the more legitimate and productive channels of 
business. Various other facts and figures will shift into’ 
place. 

Suppose the speaker had decided to talk on the third sub- 
division mentioned before. In that case he might have two 
specific purposes. In the first place he might contend as 
follows: To permit each locality to determine this issue is the 
only democratic stand we can take. In substantiating this, the 
speaker might contend, in substance, as follows: ‘‘ Philadel- 
phia, New York, Chicago, and New Orleans have a right to 
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be wet if they wish. Likewise Oregon, Seattle, Iowa, and 
Kansas have the same right to be dry if they so wish. Why 
should Oregon, Iowa, Kansas, and other dry states impose 
their will on the people of Philadelphia, New York, and Chi- 
cago? In like manner we should not like it if the wet Iocali- 
ties were in the majority and imposed their will on us here in 
Oregon and demanded that we be wet.” The speaker might 
follow out this line of argument, expanding it with facts and 
figures, and make a very concise five-minute talk. 

In the second place the speaker might form another specific 
purpose on the same subdivision, as follows: A house divided 
against itself cannot stand. In developing this the speaker 
might say, in effect: “‘A wet state next to a dry state con- 
taminates the dry state. The dampness shifts across the 
border.” Give a few examples and illustrations. Conse- 
quently, the right of the people in the dry state to remain 
dry is interfered with by the neighboring wet state in spite 
of all that the philosophy of states rights can do. Lincoln 
said of slavery in this nation — that we must become either 
all slave or all free. Likewise of prohibition; we must re- 
main either all dry or all wet and fight it out on this Iie if it 
takes all the century. 

It may be asked: How, then, can one differentiate be- 
tween the specific purpose and the general purpose? The 
question answers itself, for the one is specific and the other 
general. The general purpose serves merely to narrow the 
field to a certain general objective, while the specific purpose 
serves to narrow the subject to the statement of one specific 
objective. If anything, the second is the most important. 
The general purpose says, in effect: Do not make a mongrel 
speech, but stick to one general purpose — do not try to 

speak on entertainment and action at the same time. The 
specific purpose says: Do not be indefinite about the sub- 
ject and talk all over and around it — select a specific 
task to perform. A carpenter cannot drive half a dozen 
nails at one time as well as he can drive one, and likewise 
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the speaker cannot drive half a dozen propositions home 
in one speech as well as he can drive one. 

Consider an actual illustration. Suppose an individual 
is called upon, as a teacher, to talk to a convention on the 
subject of “The Progress of Education.” He does not 
want to talk on the general purpose or end of entertainment, 
for that would merely involve entertaining the audience, 
possibly with the queer and humorous things that are hap- 
pening in the progress of education. He elimimates the 
possibility of making this speech on the general purpose 
of instruction, for that would mnvolve explaming something 
about the progress of education, possibly explaming some 
new theory regarding tests and measurements. At last 
he decides he will make a speech on the general purpose 
of action. The next thing is to select a specific purpose. 
After thinking it over and studying the possibilities, he 
concludes that he will try to lodge this one specific prop- 
osition in the minds of the people im the audience with 
such impelling force that they will act: namely, “The prog- 
ress of education demands that you use all your influence 
to secure the passage of Senate Bill No. 5000 establishing 
a national department of education in the president’s cabi- 
net.” Now his problem resolves itself into that of finding 
all the facts, information, authorities, and reasons why the 
man in the audience should act accordingly. 


Another illustration: 


Subject: Evolution. 

General Purpose: Action. 

Specific Purpose: It is your duty to vote against the prohibition 
of teaching evolution i the public schools. 


Here is another: 


Subject: The Near East Relief. 
General Purpose: Action. 
Specific Purpose: Give one dollar to the Near East Relief. 


—e 
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3. The Central Idea. After determining upon a specific 
purpose and formulating it into a concise sentence, the next 
logical step is to decide on the central idea. The central idea 
is that central thought of the speech which, if logically sound 
and effectively presented, will most conclusively cause the 
audience to accept the idea expressed in the specific purpose 
or purpose sentence. A bullet will never reach its target un- 
less there is powder behind it, and likewise the specific pur- 
pose will never reach the audience unless there is power 
behind it: namely, a central idea. The specific purpose is 
what the audience is to accept; the central idea is the why 
behind it. An audience has a certain central idea hurled at 
it so effectively that it is gradually Ied into the specific pur- 
pose as a conclusion to be acted upon., Everybody has possi- 
bly had the experience of having so many specific instances of 
a certain thing called to his attention that eventually they 
assume the proportion of a generalization, conclusion, or law 
— they drive home atruth. Likewise, although the analogy 
is not quite perfect, the central idea is a thought so force- 
fully illustrated, well organized, and proved that the audi- 
ence is led logically mto a certain conclusion which represents 
the specific purpose which the speaker wishes it to accept. 
Professor Shurter says, “The speaker decides that some 
central thought, lodged in the minds of his hearers, will best 
accomplish his object (Specific Purpose) in speaking... . 
Then Jet all parts of the speech revolve about this central 
thought sothata hearer cannot think of a division of the speech 
without at the same time thinking of the speech as a whole.” 4 

The purpose and relationship of the successive steps in the 
preparation of a speech have been so cogently outlined by 
Dr. Lyman Abbott as to become almost a classic formula. 
No student who follows these steps can go far wrong in the 
preparation of a speech: ? 

1 Extempore Speaking, pp. 102, 124. Houghton Mifflin. 

2 From the “Open Letter” reprinted in Mathews’s Notes on Speech- 
Making, p.90. 
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“In special preparation, five successive steps: (1) What is the 
object of this speech? What end is it to serve? What verdict is it 
to win? What result is it to accomplish? (2) Central thought. 
What thought lodged in the mind of an auditor will best accomplish 
the desired result? (3) Analysis of this central thought into three 
or four propositions, the enforcement and illustration of which will 
serve to fasten in the minds of the hearers the central thought, and 
so to secure the desired result:. (4) Some illustrations or concrete 
statements of each one of these separate propositions. (5) These 
four points firmly fixed in the mind; then an endeavor on these 
lines of thought to win this result with this audience, exactly as 
one would endeavor to win assent from an individual.” 


Notice that Dr. Abbott did not mention the general pur- 
pose but began his formula with the specific purpose; then 
followed the central idea, supporting propositions and illus- 
trations. 

Let the reader again look at the illustration of the speech 
on “The Progress of Education.”’ The conclusion was reached 
that one might organize a speech thus: (1) general purpose 
—action, (2) specific purpose—the Progress of Education 
demands that you use all your mfluence to secure the pas- 
sage of Senate Bill No. 5000 establishing a national depart- 
ment of education im the president’s cabinet. The central 
idea (leading to the acceptance of the idea embodied in the 
purpose sentence) might be as follows: Such a department 
is the only means of uniformly furthering the cause of back- 
ward schools in all states. 

The next illustration dealt with the subject of evolution 
and carried the organization as far as the specific end. It 
may now be carried one step further to the central idea. 


f° Subject: Evolution. 

' General Purpose: Action. 
_ Specific Purpose: It is your duty to vote against the prohibition 
J of teaching evolution in public schools. 

Central Idea: Prohibition of teaching evolution destroys free- 
dom of thought in our universities, and freedom of thought 
is the most cherished product of our civilization, the basis 

ee of educational progress. 


Per) 
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The next illustration on “The Near East Relief” may now 
be carried a step further: 


General Purpose: Action. 

Specific Purpose: Give one dollar to the Near East Relief. 

Central Idea: You will be saving lives, for one dollar will feed 
ten starving Armenians for a day. 


Great speakers have followed the logical organization of 
the specific purpose and the central idea. The following 
illustration embodies the specific purpose and central idea 
of Lincoln’s argument in the famous Lincoln-Douglas 
debates. Although the quotations are taken from his nomi- 
nation or “A House-Divided-against-Itself”’ speech at Spring- 
field, Illinois, June 16, 1858, they embody the essence of 
his campaign issue oft repeated in the later debates with 
Douglas. Several sentences go to make up both the specific 
end and the central idea, but this seems necessary, when we 
consider the magnitude and the complexity of the subject 
he was discussing, involving, as it did, the fundamentals of 
America’s philosophy. 


General End: Action (Vote for me for United States Senator.) 

Specific End: “‘Ere Iong . . . another Supreme Court decision 
declaring that the Constitution of the United States does not 
permit a State to exclude slavery from its limits... . Such 
a decision is all that slavery now lacks of being alike Iawful in 
all the States. . . . Welcome, or unwelcome, such decision 
is probably coming, and will soon be upon us, unless the power 
of the present political dynasty shall be met and overthrown. 
. .. To meet and overthrow the power of that dynasty is 
the work now before all who would prevent that consumma- 
tion.” 

Central Idea: (Central thought as to why the specific end 
should be acted upon.) ‘“‘A house divided against itself can- 
not stand.’ I believe this government cannot endure per- 
manently half slave and half free. I do not expect the Union 
to be dissolved — I do not expect the house to fall — but I do 
expect it will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing, 
or all the other.” 
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VOCABULARY DRILL 


The following words should be accented on the first syl- 
lable: 


admirable deficit mischievous 
advent despicable ordeal 
adverse exquisite ordinarily 
affluence formidable pacifist 
alias gondola preamble 
carton barass preferable 
chastisement hospitable primarily 
combat impotent respite 
combatant industry revocable 
comparable interested temporarily 
concrete justifiable traverse 
contrary lamentable vehement 
conversant maintenance voluntarily 
decade 

EXERCISES 


1. Speak on any phase of the material of Chap. VII following the 
directions of Exercise 1, Chap. II. 

2. For each of the following subjects set down five illustrations and 
instances which help to prove or show the truth of the subject: 


_ (a) Our morals are improving. (6) Money is power. (c) Chris- 
tianity is a power. (d) Honesty is the best policy. (e) Courtesy 
pays dividends. 


3. Prepare a ten minute speech on one of the following subjects , 
with the general purpose of action in mind and using as many 
of the impelling motives as possible. Start your preparation 
by setting down a Specific Purpose in black and white. 

(a) For or against prohibition. (e) Coeducation. 

(b) Think! (f) Smile! 

(c) Worry. (g) Suppressed desires. 

(d) Progress of democracy. (b) Value of a definite objective. 
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4. Write down the specific end and central idea of three noted 
speeches. 

5. Go to church next Sunday and analyze the sermon for a general 
end, a specific purpose, and a central idea. 

6. Clip from magazines or newspapers two articles, editorials, or 
feature stories from which you can deduce a general purpose, 
a specific purpose, and a central idea. 

7- Analyze the speech by Bruce Barton and try to locate the gen- 
eral purpose, specific purpose, and central idea. 


WHICH KNEW NOT JOSEPH 1 


1. There are two stories— and neither of them is new— 
which I desire to tell you, because they have a direct application 
to every one’s business. The first concerns a member of my 
profession, an advertising man, who was in the employ of a 
circus. It was his function to precede the circus into various 
communities, distribute tickets to the editor, put up on the barns 
pictures of the bearded lady and the man-eating snakes, and 
finally to get in touch with the proprietor of some store and 
persuade him to purchase the space on either side of the elephant 
for his advertisement in the parade. 

2. Coming one day to a crossroads town, our friend found 
that there was only one store. The proprietor did not receive 
him enthusiastically. ‘‘Why should I advertise?” he demanded. 
““T have been here for twenty years. There isn’t a man, woman 
or child around these parts that doesn’t know where I am and 
what I sell.” The advertising man answered very promptly 
(because in our business if we hesitate we are lost), and he said 
to the proprietor, pointing across the street, “What is that build- 
ing over there?” The proprietor answered, “That is the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church.” The advertising man said, “How long 
has that been there?” The proprietor said, “Oh, I don’t know; 
seventy-five probably.” ‘“‘And yet,” exclaimed the advertising 
man, “they ring the church bell every Sunday morning.” 

3. My second story has also a religious flavor. It relates to 
a gentleman named Joseph, who is now deceased. 

4. Those of you who were brought up on the Bible may have 
found there some account of his very remarkable business career. 


1 Address delivered before the Public Relations Section of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, New York, 1923. Printed by per- 
mission of the author. 
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Those of you who have not read that book may have heard of 
Joseph through the works of Rudyard Kipling. 
5. Said Mr. Kipling: 


Who shall doubt the secret hid 
Under Cheops’ pyramid 

Was that the contractor did 

Cheops out of several millions. 

And that Joseph’s sudden rise 

To comptroller of supplies 

Was a graft of monstrous size 
Worked on Pharaoh’s swart civilians. 


6. The account of Joseph in the Old Testament is much more 
complete and to his credit. It tells how he left his country under 
difficulties and, coming into a strange country, he rose, through 
his diligence, to become the principal person in the state, second 
only to the King. Now, gentlemen, the Biblical narrative brings 
us to that point — the point where Joseph had public relations 
with all the other ancient nations, while his private relations 
held all the best-paying jobs — it brings us up to the climax of 
his career and then it hands us an awful jolt. Without any 
words of preparation or explanation, it says bluntly: 

‘*And Joseph died, and there arose a new King in Egypt which 
knew not Joseph.” 

7. I submit, gentlemen, that this is one of the most staggering 
lines which has ever been written in a business biography. Here 
was a man so famous that everybody knew him and presto, a 
few people die, a few new ones are born, and nobody knows him. 
The tide of human life has moved on; the king who exalted the 
friends of Joseph is followed by a king who makes them slaves; 
all the advertising that the name “Joseph”? had enjoyed in one 
generation is futile and of no avail, because that generation has 
gone. 

8. Now, what has all that to do with you? Very much indeed. 
When we gathered in this room this afternoon, there were in this 
country, in bed, sick, several thousand old men. It perhaps is 
indelicate for me to refer to that fact, but it is a fact, and we 
are grown up and we have to face these things. On those old 
men you gentlemen collectively have spent a considerable amount 
of time and a considerable amount of money. It is to be supposed 
that you have made some impression upon them regarding your 
service and your purposes and your necessities. . But in this 
interval, while we have been sitting here, those old men have 
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died and all your time and all your money and whatever you 
have built up in the way of good-will in their minds — all your 
labor and investment have passed out with them. 

9. In the same brief interval, there have been born in this 
country several thousand lusty boys and girls to whom you gentle- 
men mean no more than the Einstein theory. They do not know 
the difference between a Mazda lamp and a stick of Wrigley’s 
chewing gum. Nobody has ever told them that Ivory Soap 
floats or that children cry for Castoria, or what sort of soap you 
ought to use if you want to have a skin that people would like 
to touch. The whole job of giving them the information they 
are going to need in order to form an intelligent public opinion 
and to exercise an intelligent influence in the community has to 
be started from the beginning and done over again. 

10. So the first very simple thing that I would say to you (and 
it is so simple that it seems to me it ought to be said at every 
convention of this kind) is that this business of public relations 
is a very constant business, that the fact that you told your story 
yesterday should not lead you into the delusion of supposing 
that you have ever told it. There is probably no fact in the 
United States that is easier to impress upon people’s minds than 
that Ivory Soap floats, and yet the manufacturers of Ivory Soap 
think it is not inconsistent or wasteful to spend more than a 
million dollars a year in repeating that truth over and over again. 

11. Cultivating good will is a day-by-day and hour-by-hour 
business, gentlemen. Every day and every hour the “king” dies 
and there arises a new “‘king” to whom you and all your works 
mean absolutely nothing. 

12. Now, the second very simple thing which I might say to 
you is that in your dealings with the public, in what you write 
and say, you must be genuine. 

13. When I came to New York a great many years ago I had 
a lot of trouble with banks. It was very hard to find any bank 
that would be willing to accept the very paltry weekly deposit 
that I wanted to make. Finally I discovered one which was not 
as closely guarded as the others, and I succeeded for a period of 
three years in being insulted by the teller every Saturday. At 
the end of three years when I came to draw out my money I had 
an audience with the vice president who wanted personally to 
insult me. I said to myself, if I live and grow old in this town, 
some day I think I would like to take a crack at this situation. 

14. And so as the years passed (as they have the habit of 
doing), and I lived and grew old, one day a bank official came in 
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to us and said he would like to have us do some advertising for 
him. I-said to this banker, “Now you go back to your office and 
shave off all the side-whiskers that there are in your bank and 
you take all the high hats and carry them out into the back yard 
of the bank and put them in a pile and light a match to the pile 
and burn them up, because I am going to advertise to people 
that you’re human, and it may be a shock to have them come in 
and find you as you are.” 

15. So he went back to his bank and I wrote an advertisement 
which said: 


“There is a young man in this town who is looking for a friendly 
bank; a bank where the officers will remember his name and where 
some interest will be shown when he comes in,”’ etc. 


16. It was very successful. It was too successful. It was so 
successful that we could not control it, and all over the country 
there broke out a perfect epidemic, a kind of measles, of “friendly 
banks.” Bankers who had not smiled since infancy and who 
never had had or needed an electric fan in their offices suddenly 
sat up and said, “Why, we are friendly.” 

17. Well, our bank dropped out. The competition was too 
keen. But it culminated, I think, in a letter which I saw and 
which was mailed by the president of a really very important 
bank in a large city. I won’t attempt to quote it verbatim, but 
it was to this effect: 

“Dear Customer: As I sit here all alone in my office on 
Christmas Eve thinking of you and how much we love you, I 
really wish that you and every other customer could come in 
here personally so I could give you a good, sound kiss.” 


18. Well, that is a trifle exaggerated, but the fact is this — 
if you don’t feel these things you can’t make other people feel 
them. Emerson said, as you will remember, “What you are 
thunders so loud I cannot hear what you say.” Unless there is 
back of this desire for better public relations a real conviction, 
a real genuine feeling that you are in business as a matter of 
service, not merely as a matter of advertising service — unless 
there is that, then it is very dangerous, indeed, to attempt to 
talk to the public. For as sure as you live the public will find 
you out. 

19. The third very simple thing, and the last thing that I 
suggest, is this: In dealing with the public the great thing is 


to deal with them simply, briefly, and in a language that they 
can understand. 
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20. Two men delivered speeches about sixty years ago at 
Gettysburg. One man was the greatest orator of his day, and 
he spoke for two hours and a half, and probably nobody in the 
room can remember a single word that he said. The other man 
spoke for considerably less than five minutes, and every school 
child has at some time learned Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 
and remembers it more or less all his life. Many prayers have 
been uttered in the world — many long, fine-sounding prayers — 
but the only prayer that any large majority of people have ever 
learned is the Lord’s Prayer, and it is less than two hundred 
words long. The same thing is true of the Twenty-third Psalm 
and there is hardly a Latin word in it. They are short, simple, 
easily understood words. 

21. You electric light people have one difficulty. I was m 
Europe this spring, and I rode a great deal in taxicabs. In 
England I sat in a taxicab and watched the little clock go around 
in terms of shillmgs. Then I flew over to Amsterdam and watched 
it go around in terms of guilders. Then I went down to Brussels 
and it went around in terms of francs. Then I went to France 
and it went around in terms of francs of a different value. 

22. I would sit there trying to divide fifteen into one hundred 
and multiply it by seven, and wonder just where I was getting 
off, and I have no doubt now that really I was transported in 
Europe at a very reasonable cost, but because those meters 
talked to me in terms that were unfamiliar I never stepped out 
of a taxicab without having a haunting suspicion that probably 
I had been “gyped.” 

23. In a degree you suffer like those taxicab men. You come 
to Mrs. Barton and you say, “Buy this washing machine, and 
it will do your washing for just a few cents an hour.” She says, 
“Isn’t that wonderful!” She buys it, and at the end of the month 
she sits with your bill in her hands and she says, “We have run 
this five hours, and that will probably be so and so.” Then 
she opens the bill and finds that she has not run it five hours; 
that she has run it 41 kw. and 11 amp. and 32 volts, and that 
the amount is not so-and-so but it is $2.67. 

24. Well, that is a matter that I suppose you will eventually 
straighten out. 

25. Asking an advertising man to talk about advertising at 
a convention like this is a good deal like asking a doctor to talk 
about health. I have listened to many such addresses, and they 
are all about the same. The eminent physician says, “Drink 
plenty of water. Stay outdoors as much as you can. Eat good 
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food. Don’t worry. Get eight hours’ sleep. And if you have 
anything the matter with you, call a doctor.” 

26. So I say to you that there is a certain technique about this 
matter of dealing with the public, and if you have anything 
seriously the matter with you — whether it be a big advertising 
problem or merely a bad letter-head (and some of you have 
wretched Ietter-heads) — there probably -is some advertising 
doctor in your town who has made a business of the thing, and 
it may be worth your while to call him in. But in the meantime, 
and in this very informal and necessarily general talk, I say to 
you, “‘Be genuine, be simple, be brief; talk to people in language 
that they understand; and finally, and most of all, be persistent.” 
You can’t expect to advertise in flush times and live on the mem- 
ory of it when you are hard up. You can’t expect to advertise 
when you are in trouble, or about to be in trouble, and expect 
to get anything in that direction. It is a day-by-day and hour- 
by-hour business. If the money that has been thrown away by 
people who advertised spasmodically was all gathered together 
it would found and endow the most wonderful home in the world 
for aged advertising men and their widows. Don’t throw any 
more of that money away. If advertising is worth doing at all, 
it is worth doing all the time. For every day, gentlemen, the 
“king”? dies, and there arises a new “‘king”’ who knows not 
Joseph. — Bruce BarTon. 


CHAPTER VII 
BEHAVIOR AND PERSUASION 


The great end of life is not knowledge but action. — HuxtEy 


1. Motive of Action. When G. A. Dorsey penned the 
title to his book Why We Behave like Human Beings, he 
certainly augmented the sale of his book by arousing curi- 
osity, for nothing is much more important in the lives of 
most people than knowing why people act as they do, albeit 
we have to stretch a point sometimes im order to call it 
particularly human. From the alarm clock m the morning 
until the Iast shoe is dropped on the floor at night with a 
thud, the individual is continually trying to induce people 
to think with him, agree with him, or go forth and act on 
his suggestions. Even after that he often lies awake trying 
to get the “low down,” as they say, on why people act the 
way they do or how to make them act the way he wants 
them to. There is hardly a human activity the success or 
failure of which is not dependent m some respect upon in- 
fluencing or inducing other people to act. The motives and 
influences which move men to action are as wide, diverse, and 
illogical as life itself. They are wrapped up in the infinite 
complexities of temperament, education, suppressed desires, 
emotions, hates, fears, longings, instincts, prejudices, and 
tied by a Gordian knot into that subtle thing known as 
“personality.”” He who unties the knot and unravels its 
complex motives and desires is deserving of all success. 
But regardless of the fact that there is no royal road to the 
secret of why people act as they do, yet the individual who 
would influence others is committing nothing Iess than logi- 
cal suicide by not at least making an effort to understand 
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some of the most accepted means by which people are led 
to act. 

Why do people act? Sometimes the answer is that reason 
leads them to a cold, logical conclusion and they follow out 
the dictates of this conclusion. The public speaker should 
consequently do all in his power to imcrease the facility of 
his reasoning faculties. There are many occasions in public 
speaking when it is necessary to reason with an audience, 
to show the people the logical foundation of the ideas ex- 
pressed, satisfying their desire to make up their minds upon 
information. In such situations it is useless to try to give 
them anything else. Regardless of the fact that people do 
not always act according to reason, that is no excuse for 
the speaker’s never injecting any reason in his speeches. It 
is a powerful weapon if used in the right place and not relied 
upon to the exclusion of other factors which are just as 
vital. This chapter, however, is not the place to discuss the 
“technique” of reasoning processes— that is left to the 
logicians. It is sufficient here to pomt out that men do act 
sometimes on reason as a motive. 

Although we generally think of men as acting after reason 
and judgment, nevertheless men act many times altogether 
contrary to any reasonable judgment. Men act justly and, 
again, unjustly; both deliberately and impulsively; from rea- 
son and conviction, and then again without reason and 
conviction. We must not be misled by the popular phrase 
that “men are reasonable beings,” that all that is necessary 
for action is to convince a man by sound reasoning. Not 
so, for men are as unreasonable as reasonable, if not more so. 
Woodrow Wilson once Temarked,! “We talk a great deal 
about being governed by mind, by intellect, by intelligence, 
in this boastful day of ours, but as a matter of fact, I don’t 
believe that one man of a thousand is governed by his 
mind.” ‘The most limited experience reveals that men do 
not always follow conviction and reason, but calmly ignore 

1 Speech to the New York Southern Society in 1910. 
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the dictates of reason for the more enticing impulse. If 
he will admit it, any man can think of countless problems 
he has reasoned through to a logical conclusion and then, 
turning his back on his conclusions, has acted in the op- 
posite way. He figures it out in black and white that he 
cannot afford an automobile but in the moment of pressure, 
because of suggestion, emotion, and “I want what I want” 
he takes the car and leaves his reason to cry “Et tu, Brute!” 
The world is not ruled so much by reason as by instinct and 
emotion. Walter Dill Scott says,! ““The more modern con- 
ception of man is that he is a creature who rarely reasons 
at all.” If most people acted according to reason, they 
might never make a move to accomplish and attain things 
which rouse our ambitions due to the chances of failure 
which reason suggests, but, stung by desire, emotion, and 
imagination they strike out on a course of action and some- 
how muddle through. ‘Down withm us all, below the sur- 
face, is a maze of subconscious motives that buffet our powers 
of reason to and fro like a wave-tossed ship” until the 
greater part of our actions are controlled, not by reason, 
but by these emotions, desires, and impulses. If this be 
true, then the salvation of the individual and the state rests 
in the development of “educated emotions” and desires. If 
in most cases we get what we desire and act on our emotions, 
then it is necessary that we should desire the right sort of 
things, that our emotions should be of the right quality. 

This tendency to act on emotion and impulse has given 
tise to a peculiar little trait of human nature known as 
“rationalization.” This is rather a new spark from psycho- 
logical quarters and is not to be despised as a shrewd con- 
ception of how most of us think and act at times. We 
might define it as balm to the conscience or self-justification. 
It is nothing more nor less than an attempt to make it seem 
reasonable that we ought to have what we want when our 
better judgment says no; it is an attempt to fix up a good 
1 Psychology of Public Speaking, p. 155. Noble. 
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reason for having acted impulsively, emotionally, without 
a reason or without knowing what the real cause of the 
action was. ‘The individual’s mind is often a battleground 
of conflicting desires — he wants what he wants; but his 
mind is not at ease over the wanting, with the result that 
when the want is gratified his mind demands satisfaction. 
Consequently the individual concocts an elaborate reason 
which sounds plausible for having wanted what he wanted. 
Strange as it may seem, this is based on an inborn desire 
to seem rational; people desire to think of themselves as 
reasonable human beings and to have other people think 
the same thing of them. This accounts for the fact that 
most people do not reason things out and then act accord- 
ingly, but they act according to desire and imtrust to a 
fertile imagination the job of finding an appropriate reason 
to fit the circumstances. In other words, they do not make 
their acts fit their reasons, but they make their reasons 
fit their acts. “Intelligence is the servant, not the master, 
of autonomic activities.” ! In that popular play The Green 
Goddess, after having made a futile effort to secure the lady 
of his desire, George Arliss, in his mcomparable manner, 
lifted his eyebrows and remarked to the effect that her charm 


was probably due to the blue dress anyway. It will be © 


remembered also that the fox wanted the grapes and, after 
wasting much effort to that end, finally gave up and said 
“Bah! they were only sour grapes.” The real reason for 
that outburst was not that the grapes were sour but that 
he hated to admit that he could not get what he wanted. 
Let us take another illustration. A man is torn between 
the conflicting desire to play golf and the knowledge that 
he ought to stay and attend to business. He poses at his 
desk with his chin on the palm of his hand, “thinker” like, 
and looks far out over the hot, dusty roof tops to the green 
places where caddies begin to mingle with contented cows. 
Thinking ensues: “Gosh, but it’s hot... might not be 
1 Allport, F. H., Social Psychology, p. 64. Houghton Mifflin. 
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anything important this afternoon anyway. . . . Gosh, but 
it’s hot. . . . Smith could take care of the office. . . . Lord, 
but it’s hot. . . . I’m getting a headache. . . . Do me good 
to get out in the open. . . . I’d work better in the morning. 
. . . What’s a man’s business in comparison to his health? 
. . - This steady grind is getting me down. . . . Lots of 
business been done on the golf course, meeting big busi- 
ness men, getting acquainted. . . . Might make a good con- 
tact. . . . Good possibility of it....A fellow might as 
well try to do business in a progressive way and at the same 
time save his health. . . . Ye Gods, it’s my duty to shoot 
at least nine holes. . . . Girl, ’phone my wife I won’t be 
home im time to mow the lawn; business deal on.” There 
you are. The man has deceived himself into a standpoint 
which saves his feelings as to what is his duty toward his 
business and at the same time permits him to have what 
he wants: namely, an afternoon on the golf course. Like- 
wise many a man looks at a college classmate who has out- 
stripped him in the race of life and justifies his own position 
by saying “Well, he didn’t have a wife to support.” Men 
who do not have the opportunity to join clubs and take part 
in society satisfy themselves by the conclusion that such 
things are a great waste of time and money. 

It is queer how this little device has attained such univer- 
sal patronage; four out of five seem to have it. Whenever 
we do things that slightly prick the conscience or slightly 
jar the bulwarks of established common sense and custom, 
there is an immediate recourse to rationalizmg. A man will 
go out and sow a few “wild oats,” and then his friends 
must understand that it was all because he needed a dash 
of experience and a touch of reality, for he is going to be a 
writer of fiction. As individuals we will not submit to the 
conclusion that we have been irrational, and proceed to find 
a sufficient justification. In other words, rationalizing is 
the process of finding a good reason for having spilled spilt 
milk. William Jennings Bryan once said: ‘We don’t reason 
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things out and then act on our reasons. We use our reason- 
ing power to justify us in a desired course of action. It is a 
poor mind which can’t fix up good reasons for domg what it 
wants to do.” In regard to belief this is also true, for as 
J. H. Robinson says in Mind in the Making, ‘“‘Most of our 
so-called reasoning consists in findmg arguments for going 
on believing as we already do.” People are often known 
to defend a course of action from behind the screen of vague 
altruistic and ethical reasoning. George Bernard Shaw, in 
his play Czsar and Cleopatra, causes Apollodorus to say 
that “when a stupid man is doing something he is ashamed 
of, he always declares that it is his duty.”’ However, this 
process of rationalization is not to be identified with down- 
right lying, for the latter implies consciously and deliber- 
ately trying to deceive others because of an unwillingness 
to acknowledge the real cause or motive of action. Ration- 
alization, on the other hand, is rather an unconscious and sin- 
cere process of self-justification, albeit specious. It is beyond 
the borderland of intellectual honesty, and the public speaker 
should learn to distinguish it from the more justifiable con- 
clusions of reasoning. 

All this only goes to show that unreasoning humanity, 
masquerading under the name of reason, is moved in the 
main by emotion, impulse, and desire. What are some of 
these impulses and motives? They arise principally from 
the human wants and instincts of fear, anger, curiosity, 
affection, jealousy, rivalry, play, and acquisitiveness.! Let 
us consider some of these motives: | 

(a) Self-preservation. The desire to guard life and health 
guides men in their eating and drinking, their sleep and 
work, their pleasures and indulgences of all kinds. Thou- 
sands of dollars are spent to cure and prevent tuberculosis 
and other diseases, to prevent teeth from decaying, to pre- 
serve eyesight — every precaution being taken in the uni- 
versal bid for “threescore and ten.” Life is dear, and they 


1 Angell, J. R., Psychology, p. 349. Holt. 
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pay to the limit. Many a staid and cynical captain of 
industry has turned to golf in hope of health. Communities 
vote bonds and spend money to improve the city water 
and sewage systems from the motive of social self-preserva- 
tion. The nation endures taxation in order to build large 
armies and navies to insure national safety and self-preserva- 
tion. This motive has also become a big factor in the life 
insurance business because of the provision of accident and 
disability benefits. The motive of self-preservation is symbo- 
lized in the “stop signs” and the white lines of traffic regu- 
lation. When one has convinced a man that his health or 
physical safety is endangered, a big step has been made 
toward causing the man to act. 

(b) Property. King Philip of Macedon was wont to boast 
that he could take any city into which he could drive an 
ass laden with gold. And since that time the lure of wealth, 
the desire for property, the response to the acquisitive in- 
stinct has not diminished. The pocketbook, next to self- 
preservation, influences more conduct than any other factor 
of civilized life. Property in the sense we are using it means 
coin, real property — buildings, Iand, and possessions. There 
Is some question as to whether self-preservation really de- 
serves a place ahead of this acquisitive instinct In power 
to influence men. Many people today are literally wreck- 
ing mind and body for the sake of the dollar — the lure 
for money seems to sap at the tap roots of every energy. 
Possession of property, in this day and age of the world, 
has come to be an index of position, and consequently is a 
motive to action which lies close to the surface with most 
men. Convince the business man that a certain advertis- 
ing scheme will increase his profits, and he will reach for 
the fountain pen and the advertising contract at the same 
time. That may sound glib — but remember, I said convince 
him! Convince the average man of today that “such and 
such” will cause a rise in his salary, and he will turn heaven 
and earth to acquire or perform the “such and such.” Con- 
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vince the wealthy man that an insurance policy will pre- 
serve and guard his estate, and he will sign on the dotted 
Ine. Convince a student that a course in geology will enable 
him to become a successful oil man, and the lure of wealth 
will cause him to burn the midnight oil. The desire for 
property will Iead men to deception and murder; for m- 
stance, notice the front page of any newspaper. “The love 
of money is the root of all evil” and it has been said that 
everything has its price. Generally speaking, convince a 
man that a certain action will mcrease his salary, bring him 
wealth in lands, stocks, or buildings and he will act. It was 
with this motive that Beecher attempted to turn sympathy 
to the North m his Liverpool speech during the Civil War. 
It is the motive appealed to in many of the speeches in 
Congress toward retention of the Philippine Islands. From 
this it is easily inferred that one may often cause people to 
perform a “‘negative”’ action — that Is, refrain from action, 
simply by appealing to them that a proposition is uneconomi- 
cal or extravagant. 

(c) Power. Man is a vain creature. He likes to exert 
and show his power. Sociology teaches that the more or- 
ganizations a man belongs to, the greater will be the extent 
of his power to influence other men and get the things he 
wants — again the acquisitive Instinct mixed up with it. 
From the begmning of time the desire for power has lured 
men to action. Some aspire to political power; others to 
industrial power, mtellectual power, physical power, and re- 
ligious power and so on ad infinitum. Show the athlete that a 
certain training will increase his physical power or help him to 
make the team and he will act — he will quit his cigarettes. 
Thus, you see, one desire — that of cigarettes — is offset by 
another desire — that of physical power and honor on the 
athletic field. One should learn that little bit of human na- 
ture right now — that is, he can often effectively gain his 
end by combating a desire by another desire. If one wants 
a boy to save his money, it may be far more effective to set up 
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another desire — say the desire for a college education — 
and let that guide him, rather than simply to preach economy 
or condemn his spending habits. 

But to get back to power — show the student that a par- 
ticular course of study will vastly increase his intellectual 
power, and he will act. Many business men are studying 
public speaking today to increase their power in the commit- 
tee, in the community, or before the sales convention. Con- 
vince the Wall Street broker that acquisition of a certain 
block of stock will increase his commercial power and he will 
act. Show the political leader that a stand on a certain issue 
will increase his political power, and if compatible with his 
creed, he will act. Many times he will act regardless of the 
fact that it may not fit his creed — he wants power. The 
ghost of ambition for power walks through the wrecks of 
history — St. Helena has become a monument to the night- 
mare of Europe, Napoleon Bonaparte, to whom power was an 
impelling motive of irresistible magnitude. 

(d) Reputation. Men desire the esteem of their fellow 
men in all thmgs. They are careful of their reputation in 
business (mm order that they may get more business) and 
pride themselves on their adherence to an ethical code in 
their dealings. They assume that anything that increases 
their reputation will augment their opportunities in other 
fields, such as acquisition of property. There is an inter- 
esting debate in the question: Are people honest or virtuous 
simply for honesty’s sake or virtue’s sake, or are they honest 
and virtuous through a certain utilitarian desire to profit 
by the “stand in” it gives them with the community? 
People find a certain satisfaction in being known as honest, 
trustworthy, loyal, moral, fair, unprejudiced, liberal, and 
intelligent. It is their trade-mark of respectability. The 
desire for a good reputation curbs antisocial tendencies and 
forces even honor among thieves. “In his dying speech 
- Hamlet is concerned for his reputation: ‘. . . report me and 
my cause aright to the unsatisfied’; and Brutus, just before 
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he runs upon his sword, says, ‘I shall have glory by this 
losing day.’”! Generally speaking, show a man that a 
certain action will increase his reputation and he will act. 
_ Pride is connected with reputation, and an “appeal to 
pride, if done skillfully, has a force only a trifle less potent 
than T.N.T.”2 People are quite susceptible to an appeal 
to pride when other motives fail. All that is necessary 
sometimes in order to put over a subscription campaign Is 
an appeal to the pride which people take in their town, their 
club, their ball team, or their schools; for they want to keep 
up with the neighboring town or the rival club. 

Men also take a certain pride in their opinions. Has not 
the reader had the experience of taking a definite stand on 
some question and suddenly realizing his mistake, but stick- 
ing to it simply because it would hurt his pride to confess 
the error? ‘‘A ‘No’ response is a most difficult handicap 
to overcome. When a person has said ‘No,’ all his pride 
of personality demands that he remain consistent with 
himself. He may feel later that the ‘No’ was ill-advised; 
nevertheless, there is his precious pride to consider.” * This 
“no-response technique” is a Jesson in human nature which 
the public speaker should capitalize. Once get an audience 
started to saying “‘yes” to ideas, and it is easier for them to 
go on saying yes; consequently the speaker should avoid stat- 
ing things to which his listeners will say ‘‘no” too easily — 
first get them started saying “‘yes” and lead them on. This 
often amounts to nothing more than starting a discussion 
on common ground. After the speaker has brought in those 
ideas with which people can agree and say “yes,” then it 
is easier to lead them on to an acceptance of ideas which, 
if put forward dogmatically without preparing the way, they 
might reject. It was a favorite method with Lincoln to 


1 Quoted from Phillips, A. E., Effective Speaking, p. 53. Newton. 
2 Carnegie, Dale, Public Speaking, p. 468. United Y.M.C.A. 
Schools text, Association Press. 


* Overstreet, H. A., Influencing Human Bebavior, p. 17. People’s 
Institute. 
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begin by stating those things to which everybody could 
agree and thus he started the “yes” response. It is poor 
tact to combat a man’s pride, even in his opinions, for his 
reputation depends on that, to a great extent, at least in 
his own eyes. 

(e) Affections. This motive concerns the welfare of 
others. People will act to protect the interests of loved ones 
or associates, even extending at times of national stress to 
countrymen in general. The family tie is strong; and men 
will often act even at a sacrifice, to please father, mother, 
wife, relatives, or friends, where otherwise they would not 
act. Love and respect are strong motives to action. This 
motive is a great factor in the life-msurance business where 
men act unselfishly to guard and protect the future of the 
family. 

(f) Sentiments. A great many of the actions of men are 
due to sentiments. In times of war men act through pa- 
triotism and Jove of home and country. Duty also is an 
impelling motive in this regard, men acting on its urge many 
times when other motives fail. Convince a man that a 
certain thing is his duty, and generally he will respond. 
Nobility and fairness are close allies of action. Men like 
to be thought of as noble and are ashamed not to respond 
to a plea of fairness. 

“Sometimes an appeal to the sentiments will produce 
action when all others fail. That was the experience of 
the well-known real estate auctioneer of New York City, 
Joseph P. Day. He closed the largest sale of his life by such 
an appeal. Here is his own story of how he did it. 

Expert knowledge is not the all of selling. In my largest 
single sale I used no technical knowledge whatsoever. I had 
been negotiating with Judge Gary for the sale to the United 
States Steel Corporation of the building at 71 Broadway, which 


has always contained its offices. I thought I had closed the 
sale when, calling upon Judge Gary, he said very quietly but 


very decisively: 
““Mr. Day, we have had the offer of a much more modern 
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building near here, and it would seem to answer our purpose 
better. It is,” pointing to the woodwork, “a better finished 
building. This building is too old-fashioned; you know it is 
a very old structure. Some of my associates here think that, 
all in all, the other building will answer our purposes more 
adequately than this one.” 

There was a $4,000,000 sale drifting out of the window! 
I did not answer for a moment, and Judge Gary did not go on. 
He had given his decision. If a pin had dropped to the floor, 
it would have sounded like a bomb. I did not attempt to answer. 
Instead, I asked: 

“Judge Gary, where was your first office when you came to 
New York?” 

“‘Right here,” he said, ‘or rather in the room on the other 
side.” 

‘“Where was the Steel Corporation organized?” 

“‘Why, right here in these offices,” he mused rather than 
answered. And then, of his own accord: “‘Some of the younger 
executives have from time to time had more elaborate offices 
than this. They have not been quite satisfied with the older 
furniture. But,’ he added, “‘none of those men are with us 
now.” 

The sale was over. The next week we formally closed. 

Of course, I knew what building had been offered to him, 
and I might have compared the structural merits of the two. 
Then I should have had Judge Gary arguing — with himself if not 
with me—over material points of construction. Instead I 
appealed to sentiment.” + 


(g) Pleasures. Men act m response to assurance of pleas- 
ure — not always, of course, but when it is compatible 
with circumstances. Men like to be able to satisfy their 
desires for the finer things of life such as painting, music, — 
literature, the theater, sports, and adventure. Convince 
the average man that what you offer will give him greater 
opportunity or capacity for the enjoyment of these things 
and he will generally act. 

It is obvious that the above list of motives which impel 
men to action is only a rough classification and is not all- 
inclusive, for the span of human emotion, wants, desires, 


1 Quoted by Carnegie, Dale, op. cit., p. 471. 
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and needs cannot always be pinned down and named like 
so many butterflies m a museum. Sometimes sympathy will 
move people to act. Very often people act because of prej- 
udice. Why should it not be listed as a motive? It is 
used every day in the world of demagogues and politicians 
— not that it is justifiable, but I simply say that people do 
act because of it. A man is not admired particularly for 
appealing to prejudice, but then, when are even the best of 
us completely safe from our prejudices? Again, when a 
man cannot handle an opponent’s argument, he often resorts 
to attacking the character of his adversary — and sometimes 
it is effective. Such a procedure involves what is known as 
the fallacy of argumentum ad hominem. Yet men even resort 
to fallacies to persuade an audience. I am not justifymg 
an appeal to such motives, but if certain facts exist, we, 
like the scientist, cannot simply shut our eyes and ignore 
them. At least we should be ready to meet the tactics of 
an opponent along these lines by an appeal to some other 
more legitimate motive which will overthrow his appeal, 
such as an appeal to fair play. 

Some of the motives which influence human conduct have 
now been examined. But this is not sufficient. It is neces- 
sary to go a little deeper into the circumstances under which 
these motives are brought into play. A man may appeal toa 
certain motive which he knows is a strong factor in the 
lives of his auditors; yet he fails to get action. It is not 
sufficient to tell a man that the “joy stick” controls the 
airplane, for even with this knowledge he may wreck the 
plane. It is necessary to understand under what circum- 
stances these various motives begin to operate. 

Psychological law is the basis of action both deliberate and 
impulsive. James says: 


““What holds attention determines action. . . . It seems as if 
we ought to look for the secret of an idea’s impulsiveness . . . 
in the urgency with which it is able to compel attention and 


1 Briefer Course, p. 448. Holt. 
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dominate consciousness. Let it once so dominate, let no other 
idea succeed in displacing it, and whatever motor effects belong 
to it by nature will inevitably occur. . . . In short, one does 
not see any case in which the steadfast occupancy of conscious- 
ness does not appear to be the prime condition of impulsive 
power.” 


Professor Titchener also says:! “‘. . . action is simply a 
special case of attention.” ‘This theory is well backed by 
authority,” and, if “what holds attention determines action,” 
then the prime condition necessary to the attamment of ac- 
tion is to fill the listener’s mind exclusively with the thought 
of the action desired. In other words, cause the listener to 
give undivided attention to one idea. Notice one more state- 
ment, that of President Angell:° 


““No idea can dominate our movements which does not catch 
and hold attention. When we can keep our attention firmly 
fixed upon a line of conduct, to the exclusion of all competitors, 
our decision is already made.” 


“This theory is often hard to accept at first sight. . . . I 
have found that many who cannot accept this theory at first 
sight are held back by a misconception of what is meant by 
the word ‘attention.’ To them, schooled in the art of conver- 
sational diplomacy, attention means the mere turning of a 
polite ear, with the mind left free to chase its own fancies.”’4 
This, however, is not attention. A legitimate definition is 
hard to phrase. Nevertheless, it must be defined as the def- 
inite concentration of the mind on one idea to the exclusion 
of all else. The idea must dominate the mind to the exclu- 
sion of competing ideas. 

The conditions of action thus defined, how is this condition 


1 Feeling and Attention, p. 297. 
2 Pillsbury, W. B., Attention, p. 165, and Essentials of Psychology, 
pp. 301-304. Macmillan. Thorndike, E. L., Elements of Psychology, 


pp. 279-291. Angell, J. R., Psychology, p. 397. Holt. Creighton, The 
Will, p. 26. 


3 Angell, J. R., Psychology, p. 402. Holt. 
* Brigance, W. N., The Spoken Word, p. 132. Crofts. 
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brought about? It is evident that before a thought occupies 
the mind exclusively and there is undivided attention, two 
situations may occur: (1) Contradictory or opposing ideas 
may come into the mind before some one idea is centered 
upon for exclusive attention. (2) No opposing or contra- 
dictory ideas may ever enter the mind. 

Now to consider the first situation. Scott says: “Every 
idea of an action will result m that action unless hindered by a 
competing idea. . . .””. When an idea or thought of action is 
presented to the individual, opposing ideas may arise to cause 
hesitation. These opposing thoughts must therefore be driven 
out, strangled, smothered, reasoned away, or made to seem 
unimportant. The listener must be led to reject the opposing 
thought, and at the moment when these contradictory ideas 
are pushed aside, action ensues. This is in accordance with a 
quite definitely accepted principle that thought tends to be 
carried into action. By mtrospection and examination of 
past experience, the reader will readily recognize that action 
does not ensue while a debate is yet on in the mind over the 
advisability or desirability of two or more things. As long as 
alternate propositions, contradictory ideas, doubts, fears, etc., 
arise in the mind, action waits. When critical analysis has 
weighed these opposing ideas and relegated them one by one 
to the background of consciousness until one idea Jooms up to 
the exclusion of all else, then the action is consummated on 
the basis of this one idea to which exclusive attention is beng 
given. Even when one acts on emotion or impulse it 1s due to 
the fact that the mind is dominated by the one idea at that 
time. Let us take an example. I may see a new suit of 
clothes I should like to have. If I have the money m my 
pocket (questionable) and no competing or contradictory 
idea or objection, I will go and buy the suit. However, sup- 
pose there are contradictory ideas such as “that would be 
extravagance,” “too much money,” “don’t need a suit now,” 
or “styles may change soon.” As long as these contradictory 


1 Op. cit., p. 154. 
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ideas remain in my mind undismissed, unanswered, action 
waits. But as soon as these ideas are dismissed and rel- 
egated to the back of the mind, the suit is bought. 4 

Consider the second situation where no opposing ideas may 
ever enter the mind, one idea dominating to the exclusion of 
all else from the very first. In this case action is not de- 
liberate but immediate and impulsive. Thoughts held in 
mind without opposition are held as true and acted upon, 
for thought tends to be carried mto action. With no im- 
peding, contradicting ideas to the thought in mind, action 
follows, for “‘what holds attention determines action.” Thus, 
man is to a great extent the creature of suggestion. This 
term “suggestion” has had a wide usage both popular and 
scientific and deserves the attention of a definition which | 
may be stated as follows: When we act from a stimulus 
external to ourselves, and without opposing ideas causing 
deliberation or criticism, we act upon suggestion. The most 
characteristic thmg about suggestion is that it secures be- 
lief and action without reasons or motives, but simply by 
the idea’s presence in the mind. Reasons and motives may 
exist, but they are not thought of and hence all delibera- 
tion and critical examination are obviated. “‘In moving and 
inspiring men suggestion Is to be considered as in every way 
the equal of logical reasoning.”’? 

Some of the methods of suggestion are as follows: 

1. Prestige and authority keep contrary ideas from aris- 
ing. The speaker who is recognized for his authority and 
eminence commands a subtle ability to drop ideas into the 
mind of an audience without contradictory ideas arising. He 
is taken for granted. Consequently any method by which 
the speaker can magnify his prestige, knowledge, reputation, 
and standing will prove effective. Let him surround his 
approaching speech with all the claptrap of authority and 
ceremony; let his introduction be one of impressive dignity 
and respect. The greater the dignity and authoritativeness 

t Scott, W. Ds .op. cit, p.its4c 2 Ibid., p. 156. 
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of the speaker, the more he approaches the oracle whose 
every word is accepted and acted on without question. 

2. Mental imagery carries great weight as a factor in 
suggestion. See Chapters IX, X, XI, XII. 

3. Repetition and restatement are valuable elements of 
suggestion. See Chapter XII. 

4. Imitation is a potent factor in suggestion. Speakers 
who are known to have accomplished great things, to be the 
embodiment of the ideas for which they speak, tend to cause 
their hearers to follow and imitate their actions. For ex- 
ample, the war veteran is used to enlist men; the reformed 
drunkard rises to stardom as a temperance lecturer; the 
converted and rejuvenated sinner is a drawing card as an 
evangelist, because people listen to him through community 
of experience, following his lead where they would never 
follow the man of virgin righteousness. 

5. Social suggestion is powerful, because men follow cus- 
tom and convention almost like a marked road. AlII one 
generally needs to say to a good many people is “this is 
customary” or “that is the conventional way” and the cue 
is followed; the herd instinct wins. “It isn’t bemg done” 
has kept many a man in rhythm to society’s goosestep. Five 
hundred wives or one — it is all a problem of quantity and 
economics, for even our morals are, in fine, a matter of con- 
vention or majority rule. 


“Everything we do reveals the pull on conduct exerted by 
social pressure. Our foods and drinks, our dress and furniture, 
our religious emotions, our investments, and even our matrimo- 
nial choices confess the sway of fashion and vogue. Whatever 
is common reaches us by way of example or advice or intimi- 
dation from a hundred directions. In our most private choices 
we are swerved from our orbit by the solar. attraction — or 
repulsion — of the conventional. In public opinion there is some- 
thing which is not praise or blame, and this residuum is mass 
suggestion. Men act thus in accordance with custom and con- 
vention for fear of being classed with the ‘deliberate criminal 
and the moral insurgent.’ 
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‘People of narrow orbit — children, farmers’ wives, spinsters, 
peasants, fishermen, humble village folk, often soldiers and sailors 
—are slaves to an imposed sense of obligation. Prolonged ex- 
posure to a circle or group that speaks always with the same 
decision, the same commands, benumbs the will over whole 
areas of choice. On the other hand, whatever breaks the clench 
of the environment or invigorates the will, — liberal education, 
discussion, travel, varied experience, contact with new types of 
men, leadership, new ideas and wants, changes in general opinion 
or intellectual progress, — these undermine the tyranny of group 
suggestions. . . . Old colleges, universities, monasteries, senates, 
academies, administrative departments, army and navy, ancient 
families and quiet neighborhoods become the haunt of traditions 
that cast a spell over those who come within their reach.” 1 


The speaker who can make his audience believe that his 
idea has the sanction of custom and the indefinite “they,” 
has a very potent means to action. Also in attempting to 
replace outworn methods and ideas he may offer as sanction 
for his proposal the fact that it is the custom of other well- 
recognized and admired groups. 

6. Desired results are often accomplished by suggesting 
the very opposite (contrasuggestion) of the desired action. 
In the course of a day’s hunt, Iet some one suggest to the 
city man that he looks weak and had better go back to 
camp — the city man will be among the last to come in. 
Tell a child it cannot do something, and there-is immedi- 
ately established an overwhelming urge to do that thing. 
Tell the American public that it cannot drink and there is 
immediately established in the minds of some men who have 
never thought of drmking an intense desire to try the thing 
out and see what happens. The reader will identify this 
form of suggestion in Mark Antony’s speech before the 
Roman mob in Julius Cesar, when he speaks of Cesar’s 
will, saying: 

Ant. ... ’tis his will: 


Let but the commons hear this testament — 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read — 


1 Ross, E. A., Social Control, p. 148. Macmillan. 
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Fourth Cit. We'll hear the will: read it, Mark Antony. 
All. The will, the will! we will hear Cesar’s will. 
Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it. 


7. An indirect command or suggestion is often more 
willingly followed than a direct command, especially if the 
person or persons addressed would resent a direct command 
as an implication of inferiority, weakness, or powerlessness. 
To say, “It has been mentioned that, etc.” or “Suppose 
we...” or “We might try this . . .”” — these methods are 
often more effective than a direct command or dogmatic 
statement. By mdirect suggestion is generally meant the 
process by which a speaker points the way so clearly but 
subtly in his speech that the hearer really arrives at the 
conclusion before the speaker has openly stated it, so that 
when finally it is stated it seems to come as a confirmation 
of a conclusion which the listener has already formed, 
seemingly unaided. This is a powerful form of suggestion, 
but difficult of execution. “We are more easily persuaded, 
in general,”’ said Pascal, ‘““by the reasons we ourselves dis- 
cover.” 

Suggestion is pregnant with possibilities for the public 
speaker, for the relation of speaker and audience admirably 
fulfills one of the fundamental characteristics of suggestion. 
The definition of suggestion included the statement that it 
should come from an external source. A speaker performs 
this function. 

_ Audiences or crowds are of two distinct kinds. A chance 
or accidental grouping of people, as for instance in a street, 
forms a heterogeneous crowd. Each individual has his own 
purposes and individual ends in mind in being there at the 
time. There is no community of purpose or thought. Ad- 
mittedly such a crowd is more suggestible than a few, but 
the same number of people gathered together for some com- 
mon purpose are more suggestible yet. Let them become 
dominated by a common emotion and their suggestibility 
is intensified. Such a crowd, dominated by a common 
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purpose or emotion and aware of its unity m this regard, 
is known as a homogeneous crowd. Its greatest character- 
istic is suggestibility. 

2. Characteristics of the Crowd. (a) The reasoning of 
a crowd is simple and primitive. In fact, one author states, 
“It may be truly said that a crowd never reasons and that 
it is never critical.””! The salient feature of a crowd is the 
sense of decreased individuality, its members seeming to 
slough independent action and personality, merging them- 
selves with the group. The individual is lost m the group, 
which in many respects has an individuality of its own. 
“Social suggestibility,” says Sidis,? “‘is mdividual hypno- 
tism written large.” Sense of personal responsibility for 
judgment and action is discarded and vested in the group. 
Consequently, when an idea or action is suggested, personal 
responsibility for critical analysis is gone, and contradictory 
or opposing ideas receive no attention. The suggested idea 
is accepted and acted upon immediately, for “what holds 
attention determines action.”’ Crowds will thus, through a 
lack of personal and mdividual responsibility, perform actions 
which individuals would not think of performing. As indi- 
viduals we assume a sense of personal responsibility which 
makes us stop, consider, and attend to opposing ideas until 
we reach a deliberate conclusion. With a crowd the ordi- 
nary restraints and responsibilities of individuals are re- 
moved, making it susceptible to the most primitive impulses, 
applauding and following the most illogical and absurd sug- 
gestions imaginable. Each individual in turn is the victim 
of mass suggestion. When all about one are endorsing an 
idea, it is hard to resist. The old herd instinct to follow 
arises. One’s own contradiction seems feeble, and with no 
personal responsibility for what is done, one is sucked into 
the maelstrom of crowd unity and feeling. 

(b) The emotions of the crowd are intense and easily 

1 Scott, op. cit., p. 174: 
2 Psychology of Suggestion, p. 327. Appleton. 
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excited. Generally, the larger the audience, the higher the 
emotions which can be appealed to. Crowds will respond 
to emotions more base and more noble than ordinarily con- 
trol the individual. 

(c) The crowd thinks in terms of images. This is but 
another manifestation of the primitive characteristics of 
crowds. Images and pictured ideas tend to be erected as 
symbols of truth and obviate to a greater extent the possi- 
bility of any critical examination. The speaker should thus 
learn how to state his ideas in the form of images. For a 
detailed discussion see Chapters X, XI, XII. 

The heterogeneous crowd can be changed to a more homo- 
geneous crowd and its suggestibility increased by certain 
practices such as: 


1. Seating the audience close together. A scattered audience 
prevents homogeneity. Three hundred people scattered about 
in a hall which accommodates a thousand are not so easily handled 
and appealed to as when grouped close together. Consequently 
experienced speakers always try to gather up the loose ends of 
an audience and get them to “touch elbows.” The reader can 
readily recall the sense of separation and individuality which 
occurs when he sits alone with vacant seats on either side, and 
again the sense of community of interest and feeling which occurs 
when he sits “with” other people. 

2. Obtaining applause or laughter in the beginning. Many 
speakers follow the practice of inducing the audience to laugh 
or applaud some surface sentiment — it helps to break down 
tension and prejudice, puts the audience in a good frame of mind, 
decreases the sense of individuality, and increases the sense of 
crowd unity. 

3. Ritual and ceremony. Such hokum is one of the prize 
tricks in the bag of those whose business it Is to sway crowds. 
The audience is Ied to read or recite in unison, rise and sit to- 
gether, sing and perform various acts in unison. Such uniformity 
in action decreases the sense of individuality and increases the 
feeling of unity and group consciousness. 

4. Presentation of universally accepted ideas. The speaker 
may often allude to ideas and thoughts which receive universal 
approval and stimulate a unity of opinion. Mention of common 
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ideas and hopes serves to draw the audience together as one in- 
dividual. Reference to universally beloved and admired characters 
likewise serves to throw the thought of the audience into common 
channels. 


All that has been considered up to this point deals with 
how people act, with their reasons, motives, impulses, and 
emotions. ‘There are, however, certain other things that 
must be considered if we are to attain any finesse in per- 
suading our fellow man. How often are we convinced that 
a certain course of action is right, but will not follow it out 
because “‘so-and-so” is at the head of the movement. How 
often do we realize that we want to purchase an article but 
do not buy simply because we do not like that particular 
salesman. How often do we concede the logic of a speaker’s 
position, but turn thumbs down because we do not like his 
reputation or his conceit. Emotions, likes and dislikes which 
are altogether unrelated to the argument, may thus affect 
our decisions. Let us consider some of these factors which 
bear directly on the persuasiveness of the speaker. 

3. Character. Toward the end of his life Lord Byron 
is reputed to have said, “I am beginning to find out that 
nothing but virtue will do in this damned world.” We 
might say, “That was well put, Byron, for many an- 
other has found the same thing.” If the reader is tempted 
to believe that a man can exhibit moral weakness to any 
extent and still lead the masses Jet him witness the wrecked 
political careers that appear in the pages of history. It is 
because politicians realize the power that virtue holds with 
the masses that they are so quick to snatch at some reputed 
scandal with which to delay the progress of an opponent. 
After all, one must recognize this fact also, that the people 
in general are quite religious at heart, regardless of any 
superficial evidence to the contrary and they place no great 
confidence in the man who flaunts established dogmas. ‘The 
profoundest feeling among the masses,” says Albert J. Bever- 
idge, “the most influential element in their character is the 
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of ey ation It informs the whole intellect and 
personality of the people. And he who would greatly in- 
fluence the people by uttering their unformed thoughts must 
have this great and unanalyzable bond of sympathy with 
them.” * Once let a man come under the imputation of 
dishonesty, immorality, and lack of respect for religious pre- 
cepts and thereafter he has lost his capacity to be of any 
great influence before an audience in so far as leading them © 
to action is concerned. 

4, Sincerity and Earnestness. No speaker can go far with- 
out these two characteristics. People simply will not be Ied 
by a man who is not sincere. A man may be wrong; 
but if he Is sincere, people respond to him very often in 
preference to the man who ts right but lacking in sincerity 
and earnestness. They will turn against a man in an in- 
stant if there is any suspicion that he is trying to mislead 
them or “put something over,” as the slang expression has 
it. If people suspect that a man is talking merely to fill 
up time, or that he is being paid to adapt his opinion to 
the situation, they will have none of him. One of the great- 
est assets a speaker can have is ability to inspire the audience 
with the confidence that he really, sincerely believes what 
he is talking about to the extent that neither threats nor 
money can swerve him from his purpose. “What then, m 
brief, does a cultivated modern audience demand of a speaker? 
It insists, first, that the speaker himself be genuine.” ? 

5. Self-control. Lack of self-control destroys confidence 
in the speaker. A man can show a lack of self-control by 
letting his emotions get away with him. Do not split the 
ears of the groundlings on the slightest pretext, for soon 
reserve force is exhausted, the audience recognizes it, and 
then they have nothing to look forward to. They realize 


1 Quoted by Carnegie, op. cit., p. 453 
2 Quoted by Lockwood, F. G; and Thorpe, C. D., Public Speaking 


Today. Sanborn. 
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that the speaker has spent his force and are Joathe ‘to fo! aw 
one whose depths are plumbed so easily. People like to 
sense that a man has reserve power. Again, do rot lose 
temper over some irrelevant sally of an opponent, for it 
marks one as a little man. We instinctively like the man 
who is able to restrain himself from becoming angry and 
retorting in kind to an opponent or heckler. I have often 
noticed in debate that when a man becomes angry at the 
cleverness of his opponent and begins to make “nasty” re- 
marks, he almost immediately alienates the sympathy of 
his-audience. I do not mean to say that a man should never 
get angry — there are occasions where it is justifiable and 
has persuasive force with an audience. Such an instance is 
that of Grattan’s reply to Mr. Corry. What the speaker 
is attempting is to persuade an audience and when he goes 
to pieces and loses his self-control he is in poor shape to 
do any leading or persuading. 

6. Fairness. Good sportsmanship is almost a creed in 
America. We instinctively admire the man who “plays the 
game,” who refuses to take unfair advantage, who disdains 
to win on anything except merit. Most people feel that the 
man who will deliberately misinterpret a statement or twist 
a meaning to attain a selfish end is not to be trusted. An 
appeal to fair play touches a responsive chord in men of 
both low and high estate. Henry Ward Beecher’s plea for 
fair play in his Liverpool speech is a classic example of this. 
In his appeal to an audience, if a speaker is fair in regard 
to the facts, fair in regard to the opposition, if he acknowl- 
edges merit where it is deserved, he will win more support 
than if he uses derisive criticism or evasion. 

7. Tact. By this time the student has surely recognized 
that men and women have a great number of likes and 
dislikes, tastes, opinions, prejudices, ‘sore spots,” and pet 
ideas which must be recognized and treated with respect 
if he is to get along with them. People take a great deal of 
pride in some of these things, and a man’s best argument 
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may prove of no avail if he offends some of these seemingly 
“petty” provinces of mdividual affairs. One cannot ex- 
pect to ride rough-shod over the feelings of people and ex- 
pect them to like it and react to his suggestions. It takes a 
great deal of this thing called “tact” to deal with people. 

The introduction of a speech is often the source of con- 
siderable bungling in public speaking. If an audience is 
slightly prejudiced against one side of a question the speaker 
cannot begin by condemning narrow-minded people and 
expect them to give him a fair hearmg. It takes considerable 
art to approach such a question tactfully. If the audience 
is prejudiced against the speaker personally, it will not avail 
anything to let them know that he cares not a whit what they 
think. Better to pamper them along and Iet them think 
that he respects their judgment than to make some rash 
remark that only solidifies their antagonism. 

Many people are not tactful in the way they state their 
opposition to arguments that are advanced or which are 
known to occupy the minds of the listeners. Benjamin 
Franklin in his Autobiography writes: 


My list of virtues contained at first but twelve; but a Quaker 
friend having kindly informed me that I was generally thought 
proud, that my pride showed itself frequently in conversation, 
that I was not content with being in the right when discussing 
any point but was overbearing and rather insolent, of which 
he convinced me by mentioning several instances, I determined 
to endeavor to cure myself, if I could. . . . I made it a rule to 
forbear all direct contradiction to the sentiments of others and 
all positive assertion of my own. I even forbade myself, agree- 
ably to the old Iaws of our Junto, the use of every word or ex- 
pression in the Janguage that imported a fixed opinion; such as 
certainly, undoubtedly, etc., and I adopted instead of them, I 
conceive, I comprebend, or I imagine, a thing to be so or so; or 
it so appears to me at present. When another asserted something 
that I thought an error, I denied myself the pleasure of con- 
tradicting him abruptly and of showing immediately some absurd- 
ity in his proposition; and in answering I began by observing that 
in certain cases or circumstances his opinion would be right, 
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but in the present there appeared or seemed to me some difference, 
etc. I soon found the advantage of this change in my manners; 
the conversations I engaged in went on more pleasantly. The 
modest way in which I proposed my opinions procured them a 
readier reception and less contradiction; I had less mortification 
when I was found to be in the wrong; and I more easily pre- 
vailed with others to give up their mistakes and join with me 
when I happened to be in the right. And this mode, which I 
at first put on with some violence to natural inclination, became 
at length easy and so habitual to me that perhaps for the last 
fifty years no one has ever heard a dogmatic expression escape me. 


Tact in no way proves a man a hypocrite or guilty of 
deceit or servility. It is nothing more than a man’s duty to 
adapt his remarks to an audience or to individuals in such a 
manner as not to offend their tastes, sentiments, and preju- 
dices. Just remember this as a parting shot: No man likes to 
be told that he is wrong, for immediately his pride comes to 
the front and begins a valiant fight for his intellectual honor. 

8. Personality. Of personality Richard Carle once said, 
“Tf you have got It, you do not need to define it. And if you 
haven’t, there is no help for you on earth.” Now that in 
itself was rather a dogmatic statement, not quite tactful. 
Nevertheless, he was right in part, for it is a hard thing to de- 
fine. Looking at it m one way, it is made up of all of the ele- 
ments that have been discussed. We could analyze and 
write for days and still not adequately portray this rather 
indefinite thing called “personality.” But here are a few 
points from French Strother. Only a few of his ideas are 
given here. The student should read the entire article.! 


First of all, I have come to the conclusion that there is no great 
mystery about “personality.” It consists simply in being a 
person — and the only person you can possibly be, which is 
yourself. If you feel you haven’t got personality, it is because 
you are nobody, or it is because you have not disclosed the 
unique and interesting person that lives in your body. 

Fortunately, you are somebody. And fortunately, too, you 
are not exactly like anybody else in the world. You have the 


1 American Magazine, February, 1928. 
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charm and interest that always attach to things that are different. 
. - . Your very differentness gives you a personality. 

Madame de Stael was an outstanding personality of the 
Napoleonic era. She was not beautiful, but she was the most 
popular woman, socially, of her time. She was a sociable per- 
son, in the best sense of the word — she loved the society of 
other people. . . . She said, in her old age, that her social suc- 
cess rested upon two phrases: Whenever a caller entered her 
drawing-room, she exclaimed, “At last!” When a caller de- 
parted, she exclaimed, “So soon?” No wonder people called. . . . 

The pomt I am trying to make is that personality consists 
in bringing the inside of ourselves to the outside. The degree 
to which people lack personality is largely the degree to which 
they imitate the clam... . 

Roosevelt was intensely interesting to other people, very 
largely because he was so intensely interested in them. . . . So 
much has been said of Roosevelt’s interesting conversation, that 
it is often overlooked that he was also a wonderful listener. . . . 
Nothing delights the soul of man more than the chance to tell 
somebody else something he knows, and nothing gives that man 
a higher opinion of your intelligence than your willingness to 
listen to him. .. . 

Lincoln did not believe that force was the best weapon to 
use to get things done. He did not shrink from using it where 
he had to, but he would try everything else first. Consequently, 
he developed the art of persuasiveness more highly than any 
other figure in our history has done. The practice of this art 
went far to create the unique personality we associate with his 
name. Its three essentials were patience, humor, and a third 
device that I will come to in a moment. 

Consider Lincoln’s patience first. It often infuriated his 
enemies and irritated his friends. It puzzled both. But in 
the end it gave him a mastery over both. Why? Because, 
again, the patient man is the man who is absolutely in control 
of his own spirit. The patient man is master of himself, and 
when people realize that they are dealing with a man who can 
master his own unruly soul, they come to have the same re- 
spect for him that they have for other fixed and inexorably sure 
Forces. 2 ss 

The man with a sense of humor is simply a man who has 
thoughtfully considered the relative values of things and has ap- 
praised how much each is worth. When the life of the nation was 
at stake, Lincoln correctly appraised the value of an argument 
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over who should be postmaster of some little town, when he told 
the clamorous friends of the two applicants to put their little 
petitions on a pair of scales and give the job to the man whose 
papers weighed the more. That was a truly humorous decision. 
. The third art of Lincoln’s personality is a little harder to 

elait Another wise man was once asked to what he attributed 
his success. His reply was, ‘‘ My ability to change the subject.” 
That was a profound observation about human nature. Lin- 
coln was past master of the art of applying it. 

But I have failed to make my purpose plain if I have not by 
now clearly indicated that the expressions of personality ... 
are rooted in thoughtfulness of others. 


Let us change the subject. 
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VocABULARY DRILL 


The following words should be accented on the second syllable: 


abdomen finance irrevocable 
acclimate incognito lyceum 
alternately incomparable municipal 
condolence inexplicable museum 


exponent inquiry Seattle 
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EXERCISES 


. Talk on any phase of the material of Chap. VII. 

. Select your own subject and make a six-minute talk on the 
general purpose of action, making use of as many of the 
motives to action as possible. Also take advantage of any 
opportunities to use persuasion. 

. Analyze the general purpose of each of five speeches by fa- 
mous speakers. Discuss the motives appealed to and any 
devices of persuasion that you noticed. 

. Secure action for the following subjects by use of as many 
of the motives to action as possible: 


(a) Be honest. (f) Save something from your salary. 
(b) Go to church. (g) Do not smoke. 

(c) Be optimistic. (b) Pay your bills on time. 

(d) Obey the law. (i) Avoid debt. 


(e) Do not gamble. (j) Don’t be a “ knocker.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE OUTLINE 


‘When a man’s knowledge is not in order, the more of it be bas, the greater 
will be bis confusion of thought. — HERBERT SPENCER 

The general purposes and the specific purpose have been 
pointed out primarily to permit the analysis of a subject for 
a clearly defined task, and the effective presentation of the 
specific purpose through the use of a central idea. It has 
been pointed out that hazy, indefinite impressions and aim- 
less meandering over a subject defeat the speaker's purpose 
and are inimical to the development of effective public 
speaking; that thorough preparation and study are funda- 
mentally prerequisite; that quickly done does not mean well 
done; that extempore speaking must not degenerate into im- 
promptu thinking. 

If the student agrees that these conclusions are true and 
he is convinced of their utility, then there is one thing more 
to do before stepping before an audience, and that is to make 
a speech outline. This is as vital as any of the other steps 
in the preparation. ‘‘Without planning, speeches are effec- 
tive only by chance.” Thorough preparation is not ended 
by digesting every book in the library on a subject and then 
settlmg back in peaceful content when a central idea ripples 
off the tongue. General Foch could not hope to succeed by 
merely being satisfied that he had a definite supply of troops, 
artillery, ammunition, and a well-defined objective. He had 
to organize this vast amount of human and material force. 
He had to know where a certain division was to be placed 
in relation to his objective. He had to know and plan the 
placement of ammunition dumps and supply depots in 
advantageous positions. As for the speaker, ““Go thou and 
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do likewise.” The speaker must organize his material and 
know definitely the order in which he expects to present his 
points. He should know definitely under which point he 
expects to use a certain fact or figure of speech. Such plan- 
ning cannot reasonably be left to the moment of speaking. 

Cicero’s second rule for speaking was to “arrange the 
order” of what one is to say. It is just as necessary to form 
a plan or outline for a speech as it is for a general to form 
a plan of battle. A man would not think of beginning to 
build a house without the architect’s plans, nor would he 
think of making an extended journey without a map; like- 


Wise, a vital part of the speaker’s work is to make a plan or. 


map of what he expects to say. The successful accomplish- 
ment of anything in this world requires method. Coleridge 
has said: ‘“‘What is it that first strikes us and strikes us 
at once, in a man of education, and which among educated 
men so instantly distinguishes the man of superior mind? 
. . - The true cause of the impression made upon us is that 
his mind is methodical.” For ordmary purposes almost any 
man can make a speech if he knows what he wants to say, 
organizes it, and says no more. In regard to this phase of 
speech preparation, the eminent author James Bryce says: 
“If your own mind is muddled, much more will the minds 
of your hearers be confused. Always arrange your thoughts 
in some sort of order.” 

Too many people assume public speaking to be a gambling 
proposition and go at it in much the same hit-and-miss 
fashion. They begin talkmg im the vain hope that they will 
hit an appropriate “stride” by accident. If they do happen 
to hit the “stride,” they are so elated over their intellectual 
cleverness, as it were, that they keep on talking forever, 
thus boring their audience; if they do not hit the “stride,” 
they keep on talking forever in the hope that they will, 
thus boring their audience. In either case the audience is 
the victim. Now and then, one speaker out of several 
thousand learns organization without going through the 
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. process of outlining, but few people can hope to have the 
luck of Oliver Cromwell who made all the mistakes known 
to military strategy and’yet won all his battles. Occasion- 
ally, students object to making outlines, saying that it is 
unnecessary, that it cramps their style; they cite so-and-so 
who threw his outline away and is said to have made a better 
speech without it. However, they overlook the fact that 
the very work which this speaker did in analyzing, logically 
thinking it out, and organizing his ideas into an outline, 
was probably the source of his power and ability to discard 
his outline at the zero hour. Many times one thinks he 
knows a thing, but when it comes to putting it on paper there 
is evidence of an intellectual drought. Nothing will reveal 
intellectual content quite so well as a determined effort to 
put a portion of it on exhibit in an outline. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale had the followmg formula for 
speech making: “Study carefully what you have to say. 
. .. Arrange your points in order. Stick to your order. 
Divide your time among your points according to their 
importance. Give each point the time you have appointed 
for it. Stop when you are through.” ‘This is good advice 
and the last sentence of the quotation is not the least im- 
portant, for boredom results to a large extent from the 
speaker’s inadequate terminal facilities. 

‘Outlines differ according to the occasion, the subject un- 
der consideration, and the particular pomt of view. No 
one particular kind of outline is always effective.| The out- 
Ine is for the use of the speaker and is consequently deter- 
mined largely by individual need. In preparation some 
speakers follow the practice of listing each individual point 
on a separate card; as facts, quotations, or figures of speech 
are found that are appropriate to any particular point, they 
are listed on the proper card. By the time research and 
reading are concluded there is proper support material 
under each point, while study and thought have tended to 
isolate the most important points; thus the speaker is able 
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_ to decide the order in which he will take up the points and 
slip the cards m place one behind the other in their proper 
relationship. This method gives him a complete and com- 
prehensive outline of the subject. In fact, it is probably too 
comprehensive, but serves the purpose of a tentative out- 
Ime. From this, the speaker can make a simple, condensed, 
and final outline of the main points on one card. This 
first rather long outlme from which the final outline is de- 
rived serves a very vital purpose to the speaker, for it is 
here that he can settle such problems as time limit with 
Its attendant inclusion and exclusion of relevant and irrele- 
vant material, adaptation of material to certain types of 
audiences, and arranging the sequence and importance of 
points. 

Strictly speaking, however, it should be borne in mind 
that the final outline from which one is to speak is not a 
brief. A great deal of confusion arises in the minds of stu- 
dents in regard to this, because they tend to identify the 
two, and in so doing they construct something that has a 
minimum of practical value. An outline should be an aid 
to speaking and not an encumbrance. The brief is not 
adapted to aiding one particularly at the moment of speak- 
ing, for it is a complete and comprehensive statement of all 
the issues, points, and evidence on a given side of a proposi- 
tion. It is an arsenal of issues, subissues, facts, figures, and 
evidence of all kinds. Consequently it is too comprehensive 
and detailed to be of practical value to the speaker as an 
instrument to follow in talking. Jt generally contains a 
greater number of issues than the speaker needs and proves 
too cumbersome for him to hold effectively in mind. An 
outline, on the contrary, should be the bare skeleton of the 
speaker’s course of thought. 

The final outline should not be too comprehensive, for it 
must be memorized. Too elaborate an outline proves hard 
to assimilate, serving only to confuse the mind. The out- 
line should contain only the main points with a very limited 
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number of subheadings, serving to suggest the speaker’s 
continuity of thought. These main points of the outline 
should necessarily conform to and be a part of the central 
idea which aims at securing acceptance of the specific pur- 
pose. Except in very short speeches, the central idea is 
generally resolved into two or three propositions which 
constitute the hub of the matter. These, of course, are 
points in the outline. The outline “should m some way be 
so drawn that the headings will float on the surface of the 
memory, to be recalled without effort, in due order.” ! 

There are three general types of outlmes: (1) the chrono- 
logical, (2) the logical, and (3) the topical. 

The first type of outline, that of chronological order, fol- 
lows the time sequence in the arrangement of material. 
Some types of material make a more orderly appeal to the 
mind if presented in the order of occurrence or develop- 
ment of the subject matter. Speeches which deal with 
historical periods, growth and development of institutions, 
processes of manufacture, and the evolution of methods 
may naturally be followed out with a chronological arrange- 
ment and development of material. Following are sample 
outlines of this nature: 


‘” How to prepare a speech. 

1. Selecting the subject. 
Reading and research. 
Selecting a general purpose. 
Selecting a specific purpose. 
Outlining the speech. 
Practice. 


aera le ae 


The Fruit Industry in Oregon. 
1. Growing the fruit. 
2. Picking the fruit. 
3. Sorting and grading the fruit. 
4. Packing fresh fruit. 
5. Canning the fruit. 
6. Marketing. 


1 Shurter, op. cit., p. 97. 
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A second type of outline, the logical, orders material that 
is closely related and dependent in sequence and structure 
for a clear understanding of the subject. This type of out- 
Ime approaches nearest to the brief. It generally contains 
several main points or issues with several subpomts which 
help establish the principal propositions. They act as 
evidence or support. However, one should avoid too many 
subpoints, for the outline must be memorized. The main 
points should be phrased in such manner that they suggest 
or carry the subpoints with them by association. In this 
manner, recalling the main points automatically brings to 
the surface of memory a complete block or section of the - 
speech. Only two or three subheadings at most should be 
used under each main point. 

Each mam pomt and subpoint of the outlme should be 
complete declarative sentences. In this type of outline 
“Beware of using mere catchwords which, if forgotten, break 
the thread of the discourse. Let each heading be a single 
proposition, and one only, so that, if the particular form of 
statement be forgotten, the idea contained in the proposition 
may be recalled.” 4 ; 

The order of presenting the main points of a speech will 
depend a great deal upon the psychology of the audience. 
Generally speaking, if the audience is not opposed to the 
purpose or specific aim of the speech, reacting agreeably to 
the speaker and his subject, the points should be arranged 
in the order of climax; that is, the speaker should present his 
points in order of importance with the strongest proposition 
at the end. This serves to hold attention and interest to 
the last with increasing emotional intensity. 

‘If the audience is neither definitely opposed to nor def- 
imitely in favor of the subject and purpose — that is, if it 
has not defmitely made up its mind either way, but is willing 
to be shown — in that case it is well to use the logical order. 
This type of audience is in a mood to be reasoned with. 

1 Shurter, op. cit., p. 98. 
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Consequently, it may be led a step at a time toward a 
reasonable conclusion. It is unwise to force, jar, or cajole. 
One may follow the order of presenting (1) evils, needs, or 
defects in the present plan; (2) cause of the evils, needs, or 
defects; (3) possible remedies or solutions; (4) the best 
remedy or solution; (5) the advantages or benefits of the 
favorite solution; (6) conclusion. This sequence of develop- 
ment is, strictly speaking, more “logical” in arrangement 
than either the former or the following possibilities of ar- 
rangement. The first or the following arrangements are more 
“psychologically” logical, but the above progression from 
evils or defects to causes, from causes to remedies, from 
possible remedies to the best remedy, on to the conclusion — 
this arrangement is what might be called logical in “‘content.” 

If the audience is hostile to the subject or purpose of the 
speech, one should follow the order of presenting the most 
acceptable propositions first, with the least acceptable last. 
| This was a favorite method of Lincoln. He first stated those 
propositions with which every one could agree and gradually 
led skillfully mto the controversial propositions until his 
hearers were weighing arguments in favor of hostile proposi- 
tions almost before they had a chance to make a snap, 
prejudicial judgment. Grant said of Lincoln: “He makes 
Stanton and Chase and others feel that he is going their 
way, while all the time they are coming his.” There is 
nothing to be gained by browbeating an audience which is 
hostile to the speaker’s subject or purpose. He should lead 
into the subject with pomts which will not arouse nor in- 
tensify antagonism — basing arguments from the start on 
propositions which are universally acceptable. Following is 
a student outline of a “logical” nature: 


Subject: Modification of the Volstead Act. 

Time: Fifteen minutes. 

General purpose: Action. 

Specific purpose: Vote against light wines and beer. 
Central idea: Modification means nullification. 


THE OUTLINE $3T 


INTRODUCTION: 
1. Definition and explanation of the proposed change. 


Bopy: 
1. Modification of the present liquor Iaw is unnecessary. 
(a) Public opinion does not sanction modification. 
(b) Present enforcement problems are only temporary. 
(c) The present law has bettered the lives of American 
people. 
2. Legalizing light wines and beer would be unwise. 
(a) Light wines and beer are not safe substitutes. 
(b) Other countries have tried similar experiments with- 
out success. 
(c) Light wines and beer would only complicate the 
problem of enforcement. 


CoNCLUSION: 
1. Modification would mean nullification and should be 
defeated. 


The third, or topical outline, is possibly the most commonly 
used of all, for it fits those speeches which do not easily 
fall into either the chronological or logical arrangement. It 
is practical and readily adaptable to subjects whose divi- 
sions might easily be arranged in any order, taking into 
consideration only the best psychological approach to the 
interests, knowledge, and attention of the audience. Fol- 
lowing is an example of this type of outline: 


My Favorite Booxs 


1. Smoke. 
(a) The author, Turgenev. 
(b) The setting and significance. 
2. Lord Jim. 
(a) The author, Conrad. 
(b) Literary merit of the book. 
3. The Life of Benvenuto Cellini. 
(a) The man. 
(b) Merit of the autobiography. 
(c) Its merit as compared to Boswell’s Johnson, 
4. Outline of Philosophy. 
(a) The author, Will Durant. 
(b) Its merit for the common reader. 
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Speech outlines will tend to vary in form to a certain 
extent according to the general purpose. The outline of a 
speech which follows the general purpose of exposition or 
instruction will tend to present the ideas and facts in the 
order of natural sequence or relationship. The step-by-step 
method leading from the simple to the complex is especially 
adapted to speeches on clearness or instruction and the 
chronological or Iogical outlines will often be found to fill 
the need in the best manner. 

An outline of a speech which follows the general purpose 
of action will often follow the logical type. The psychologi- 
cal factors previously mentioned, dealing with the order in 
presentation of points and adaptation to audiences, are 
principally confined to outlines of speeches on the end of 
action. After all, each speech is an individual problem in 
itself, and it is the speaker’s problem to develop and adapt 
that type of outline which best fits the need of the occasion. 

Since speeches which have entertainment for an object 
differ radically in structure and style from other speeches 
and from each other, no definite set of rules can be formu- 
lated for this type of speech outline. That outline is best 
which best serves the speaker in recalling the order of his 
speech. However, since speeches on entertainment are gen- 
erally neither particularly logical or chronological in nature, 
it follows that the topical outline will serve the purpose. 

Bear in mind that no one kind of outline is always right. 
But some kind of outline one must have. Keeping the general 
principles of this chapter in mind, the speaker should ex- 
periment with the development of an outline which suits 
his purpose. The outline suggested at the end of this chapter 
has been found practical m experience both in and out of 
the classroom. Sample outlines given at the end of the 
chapter for study are printed substantially as they were 
handed in by students. 

After one has completed the outline, it should be memorized 
and stamped indelibly in memory. One should not compro- 
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mise with himself, even the first time, by taking a card care- 
fully tucked away in his pocket to fall back upon in an 
emergency. One should be willing to trust memory with 
the outline or fail. In his Hints on Writing and Speech 
Making, Colonel Higginson says: “ Never carry a scrap of 
paper before an audience. ... To be intimate with your 
audience is half the battle, and nothing so restricts and im- 
pedes that mtimacy as the presence of a scrap of paper.” 
Charles Seymour tells us that “The speeches [in the House of 
Commons] that were really listened to, that were enjoyed, 
that carried the force of conviction, were the speeches that 
were spoken without reference to notes.”’! 

The speaker who trusts himself without notes arouses the 
admiration of an audience; there is a feeling that the speaker 
has something in him and not merely on paper. Also, refer- 
ence to notes takes the eye away from the audience which 
breaks, for a second, a very vital contact. The attention of 
the audience should be held by riveting the attention on it 
— and by never breaking the contact. 

Finally, every class speech in this course must be accom- 
panied by an outline; otherwise it will not be given credit. 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


Winans, J. A., Public Speaking, pp. 395-423. Century. 

SHuRTER, E. D., Extempore Speaking, pp. 96-107. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

O’Net, J. M., AND Weaver, A. T., The Elements of Speech, 
Chap. XV. Longmans. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE 


Subject . : 
Type of Reine » 
Time allowed 
General purpose . 
Purpose sentence 
Central idea . 


1 Op. cit. 
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INTRODUCTION: 
is 
2. 


Bopy: 
(First supporting assertion for the purpose sentence) 


(a) . Saat 
(b) . SO Pe Ra, 
(sub-support) 
(Second supporting assertion for the purpose sentence) 
Cale ak 
Cores 
(Third supporting assertion for the purpose sentence) 
CoNCLUSION: 
Ts 
2. 
SAMPLE OUTLINE 
A. 


Subject: Building and Loan Accounts. 
/ Time: Seven minutes. 
Meg General purpose: Action. 


Specific purpose: You should open a building and Ioan account. 
Central idea: A building and loan account is a financial 


regulator. 


INTRODUCTION: 


1. They say the first thousand is the hardest to acquire, 


and systematic saving is the best way to get it. 


Bopy: 


1. A building and Joan account sponsors the systematic 


saving habit. 
(a) Homes can be bought through the habit. 
(b) Retirement of funds may be accomplished. 
2. Life emergencies demand a saving account. 


(a) Ninety per cent of building and Ioan accounts may 


be withdrawn on demand. 
(b) Suspension periods are obtainable in emergencies. 
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3. Your savings in building and loan will earn money. 
(a) Saving means earning even in small installments. 
(b) Lump sums may be invested. 
(c) Such funds earn ten per cent. 


CoNCLUSION: 


1. From month to month you will never miss the money 
put into building and loan but eventually it means the 
first thousand. 


Subject: Hobbies. 

Time: Ten minutes. 

General purpose: Action. 

Specific purpose: Get a hobby and ride it! 

Central idea: Our specialized, complex, and professional life 
demands diversity of interest. 


INTRODUCTION: 
1. Story of a Methodist minister who liked astronomy. 
2. Story of a surgeon who did oil painting. 


Bopy: 

1. A hobby diversifies interest. 
(a) It keeps a person from becoming self-centered. 
(b) It keeps a person from becoming single-tracked. 

2. A hobby keeps one out of a rut. 
(a) It makes one see other sides of a many-sided world. 
(b) It broadens the mind. 

3. A hobby keeps a person from becoming a machine. 
(a) It saves the nerves of the business man. 
(b) It keeps the business man from taking his boredom 

out on his wife. 


een: 
. You should find a hobby and ride it intensely, without 
commercialization, but for pleasure. 


Subject: Extravagant wives. 

Time: Ten minutes. 

General purpose: Action. 

Specific purpose: A sensible wife is not extravagant. 
Central idea: Extravagant wives are a handicap. 
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INTRODUCTION: 
1. We are all potential wives and husbands. 


Bopy: 
1. Extravagant wives handicap a husband’s business. 
(a) They create a bad impression with his business as- 
sociates. 
(b) Jealous women discriminate against the extravagant 
wife. 
(c) Investment and Surety Companies watch the man 
with an extravagant wife. 
2. Extravagant wives handicap a husband’s business ability. 
(a) They destroy a husband’s incentive to accomplish- 
ment. 
(b) They cause worry and despondency which may lead 
to ill health, bankruptcy, and suicide. 


CoNCLUSION: 
1. There is a story of a man who hung his wife because she 
was extravagant, which was certainly a lesson to her. 


Subject: Abolition of fraternities. 
Time: Twenty minutes. 
Speech assertion: Fraternities should not be abolished. 
1. Such organizations benefit the student. 
(a) They help to promote scholarship by demanding high 
grades for initiation and general house standing. 
(b) They help to instill codperation and ability to get 
along with other people. 
(c) They provide a certain social education. 
(d) They help to stimulate and form lasting friendships. 
2. Such organizations benefit the university. 
(a) They help to solve the housing problem. 
(b) They help in disciplining the student body. 
(c) They form a basis for organized aid to university 
programs. 
3. Such organizations benefit the alumni. 
(a) They form a tie which exists long after graduation. 
(b) They stimulate the desire to attend “home coming.” 
(c) They form a basis for contact between the undergrad- 
uate and the graduate. 
4. Such organizations carry on valuable philanthropic work. 
(a) Nearly all national organizations endow and support 
hospitals, orphan’s homes, etc. 


I. 


2. 


3- 
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VocABULARY DRILL 
The following words should be accented on the last syllable: 


“addict domain recourse 
address vencore research 
adept frequent resource 
adult grimace resumé 
contest (verb) improvise robust 
detour magazine romance 
discharge pretense routine 
discourse protest (verb) 


EXERCISES 


Using any one of the following subjects with the general 
purpose of action, show how you would vary the order of 
presentation of your propositions with the following audiences: 
(a) audience in hearty accord with your subject and motive, 
(b) audience considering — i.e., opinion settled neither way — 
neither accepting nor rejecting, but open to conviction; (c) 
audience prejudiced against your subject and purpose. 


1. Vote against the teaching of evolution in public schools. 
2. Vote funds for building a municipal park. 
3. Vote against the honor system. 


Prepare a short talk on any phase of the material of Chap. VIII 
following the directions of Exercise 1, Chap. II. 

Prepare a ten-minute speech on the general end of instruction, 
using any one of the following subjects: 


The Malthusian Theory. Our Immigration Law. 


Pragmatism. 


What Is a Legal Contract? 


Evolution. The Federal Reserve System. 
The Open Shop. The Bertillion System. 

The Stream-of-consciousness Novel. Lombroso’s Theory. 

Profit Sharing. Automobile Finance Corporation. 
Packing Fruit. Term Insurance. 

Organization and Purpose of the Impressionism. 


Associated Press. The Junior College. 


Blood Transfusion. The Oxford System. 
State Socialism. 


4. 


- 


Make an outline of two famous speeches showing the general 
purpose, specific purpose, central idea, main propositions, and 
subpropositions. ‘ 
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Dri_L EXERCISES 


DEFENSE OF RICHARD LOEB 
AND NATHAN LEOPOLD, JR. 


This is merely an excerpt from this famous trial speech from Clarence 
Darrow’s Plea in Defense of Loeb and Leopold, Big Blue Book No. B-20, 
copyright 1926 by Haldeman-Julius Company, Girard, Kansas. The 
entire speech may be found in»Classified Speech Models, by W. N. 


Brigance. 


Your honor, I must for a moment criticize the arguments that 
have preceded me. I can read to you in a minute my friend 
Marshall’s argument, barring Blackstone. But the rest of his 
arguments and the rest of Brother Savage’s argument, I can sum 
up inaminute: cruel, dastardly, premeditated, fiendish, abandoned 
and malignant heart (sounds like a cancer), cowardly, cold-blooded! 

Now that is what I have listened to for three days against 
two minors, two children, who have no right to sign a note or 
make a deed. 

Cowardly? 

Well, I don’t know. Let me tell you something that I think 
is cowardly, whether their acts were or not. Here is Dickie Loeb, 
and Nathan Leopold, and the State objects to anybody calling 
one “Dickie” and the other “Babe,” although everybody does, 
but they think they can hang them easier if their names are 
Richard and Nathan, so we will call them Richard and Nathan. 

Eighteen and nineteen years old at the time of the homicide. 

Here are three officers watching them. They are led out and 
in this jail and across the bridge waiting to be hanged. Not a 
chance to get away. Handcuffed when they get out of this room. 
Not a chance. Penned like rats in a trap; and for a lawyer with 
physiological eloquence to wave his fist in front of their faces and 
shout “Cowardly!” does not appeal to me as a brave act. It 
does not commend itself to me as a proper thing for a State’s 
Attorney or his assistant; for even defendants not yet hanged 
have some rights with an official. Cold-blooded? But I don’t 
know, your honor. I will discuss that a little later — whether 
it was cold-blooded or not. 

Cold-blooded? Why? Because they planned, and schemed, 
and arranged, and fixed? 

Yes. But here are the officers of justice, so-called, with all the 
power of the State, with all the influence of the press, to fan this ; 
community into a frenzy of hate; with all of that, who for months 
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have been planning and scheming, and contriving, and working 
to take these two boys’ lives. 

You may stand them up on the trapdoor of the scaffold, and 
choke them to death, but that act will be infinitely more cold- 
blooded whether justified or not, than any act that these boys 
have committed or can commit. 

Cold-blooded! 

Let the State, who is so anxious to take these boys’ lives, set 
an example in consideration, kind-heartedness, and tenderness 
before they call my clients cold-blooded. 

I have heard this crime described; this most distressing and 
unfortunate homicide, as I would call it; this cold-blooded murder, 
as the State would call it. 

I call it a homicide particularly distressing because I am de- 
fending. 

They call it a cold-blooded murder because they want to take 
human lives. 

Call it what you will. 

I have heard this case talked of, and I have heard these lawyers 
say that this is the coldest-blooded murder that the civilized 
world ever has known. I don’t know what they include in the 
civilized world. I suppose Illinois, although they talk as if they 
did not. But we will assume Illinois. This is the most cold- 
blooded murder, says the State, that ever occurred. 

Now, your honor, I have been practicing law a good deal 
Ionger than I should have, anyhow, for forty-five or forty-six 
years, and during a part of that time I have tried a good many 
criminal cases, always defending. It does not mean that I am 
better. It probably means that I am more squeamish than the 
other fellows. It means neither that I am better nor worse. 
It means the way I am made. I cannot help it. 

I have never yet tried a case where the State’s Attorney did 
not say that it was the most cold-blooded, inexcusable, premedi- 
tated case that ever occurred. If it was murder, there never 
was such a murder. If it was robbery, there never was such a 
robbery. If it was a conspiracy, it was the most terrible con- 
spiracy that ever happened since the star chamber passed into 
oblivion. If it was larceny, there never was such a larceny. 

Now I am speaking moderately. All of them are the worst. 
Why? Well, it adds to the credit of the State’s Attorney to be 
connected with a big case. That is one thing. They can say — 

“Well, I tried the most cold-blooded murder case that ever 
was tried, and I convicted them, and they are dead.” 
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“I tried the worst forgery case that ever was tried, and I won 
that. I never did anything that was not big.” 

Lawyers are apt to say that. 

And then there is another thing, your honor. Of course, I 
generally try cases to juries, and these adjectives always go well 
with juries; bloody, cold-blooded, despicable, cowardly, dastardly, 
cruel, heartless, — the whole litany of the State’s Attorney's 
office generally goes well with-the jury. The twelve jurors, being 
good themselves, think it is a tribute to their virtue if they follow 
the litany of the State’s Attorney... . 7 

Without any consideration of the lives and the training of 
these boys, without any evidence from experts, I have tried to 
make a plain statement of the facts of this case, and I believe, as 
I have said repeatedly, that no one can honestly study the facts 
and conclude that anything but diseased minds was responsible 
for this terrible act. Let us see how far we can account for it, 
your honor. 

So far we have determined whether men are diseased of mind 
or normal from their conduct alone. This line of conduct shows 
disease and that line of conduct shows normality. We have not 
been able with any satisfaction to peer into the brain and see 
its workings; to analyze the human system and see where it has 
gone awry. Science is doing something, but so far has done little, 
and we have been compelled to make up our minds from conduct 
as to the condition of the minds of men. 

The mind, of course, is an illusive thing. Whether it exists 
or not no one can tell. It cannot be found as you find the brain. 
Its relation to the brain and the nervous system is uncertain. It 
simply means the activity of the body, which is codrdinated with 
the brain. But when we do find from human conduct that we 
believe there is a diseased mind, we naturally speculate on how 
it came about. And we wish to find always, if possible, the 
reason why it is so. We may find it; we may not find it, because 
the unknown is infinitely wider and larger than the known, 
both as to the human mind and as to almost everything else in 
the Universe. 

It has not been so very Jong since the insane were supposed 
to be possessed of devils and since criminals were supposed to 
be possessed of devils, when wise men solved intricate questions 
by saying that devils possessed human beings. It has not been 
so very long since it was supposed that diseased persons were 
possessed of devils, which must be driven out to cure the disease. 
We have gone further than this. We understand that there is 
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some connection between the workings of the mind and the 
working of the body. We understand something of the physical 
basis of life. We understand something of the intricate mechan- 
ism which may fail in some minute part and cause such serious 
havoc in human conduct. 

I have tried to study the lives of these two most unfortunate 
boys. Three months ago, if their friends and the friends of the 
family had been asked to pick out the most promising lads of 
their acquaintance, they probably would have picked these two 
boys. With every opportunity, with plenty of wealth, they 
would have said that those two would succeed. 

In a day, by an act of madness, all this is destroyed, until the 
best they can hope for now is a life of silence and pain, continuing 
to the end of their years. . . . 

The law knows and has recognized childhood for many and 
many a long year. What do we know about childhood? The 
brain of the child is the home of dreams, of castles, of visions, 
of illusions and of delusions. In fact, there could be no childhood 
without delusions, for delusions are always more alluring than 
facts. Delusions, dreams, and hallucinations are a part of the 
warp and woof of childhood. You know it and I know it. I 
remember, when I was a child, the men seemed as tall as the 
trees; the trees as tall as the mountains. I can remember very 
well when, as a little boy, I swam the deepest spot in the river 
for the first time. I swam breathlessly, and landed with as much 
sense of glory and triumph as Julius Cesar felt when he led his 
army across the Rubicon. I have been back since, and I can 
almost step across the same place. It seemed an ocean then. 
And those men whom I thought were so wonderful were dead, 
and left nothing behind. I had lived in a dream. I had never 
known the real world which I met, to my discomfort and despair, 
and that dispelled the illusions of my youth. 

The whole life of childhood is a dream and an illusion, and 
whether they take one shape or another shape depends not 
upon the dreamy boy but on what surrounds him. As well 
might I have dreamed of burglars and wished to be one as to 
dream of policemen and wished to be one. Perhaps I was lucky, 
too, that I had no money. We have grown to think that the 
misfortune is in not having it. The great misfortune in this 
terrible case is the money. That has destroyed their lives. That 
has fostered these illusions. That has promoted this mad act. 
And if your honor shall doom them to die, it will be because they 
are the sons of the rich... . 
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Where is the man who has not been guilty of delinquencies in 
youth? Let us be honest with ourselves. Let us look into our 
hearts. How many men are there today — lawyers and congress- 
men and judges, and even State’s Attorneys — who have not 
been guilty of some mad act in youth? And if they did not get 
caught, or the consequences were trivial, it was their good fortune. 

We might as well be honest with ourselves, your honor. Be- 
fore I would tie a noose around the neck of a boy I would try to 
call back into my mind the emotions of youth. I would try to re- 
member what the world looked like to me when I was a child. 
I would try to remember how strong were these instinctive, 
persistent emotions that moved my life. I would try to remember 
how weak and inefficient was youth in the presence of the surg- 
ing, controlling feelings of the child. One that honestly remem- 
bers and asks himself the question and tries to unlock the door 
that he thinks is closed, and calls back the boy, can understand 
the boy. 

But, your honor, that is not all there is to boyhood. Nature 
is strong and she is pitiless. She works in her own mysterious 
way, and we are her victims. We have not much to do with 
it ourselves. Nature takes this job in hand, and we play our 
parts. In the words of old Omar Khayyam, we are only 


Impotent pieces in the game He plays 

Upon this checkerboard of nights and days, 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 


CHAPTER IX 
PICTURING IDEAS 


The orator is @ne who surpasses his fellows in his power of imagining 
reality and in reve ling it to others. — WALTER Dix Scorr 

1. Overconting Distractions. All of the varied problems 
of the public speaker ultimately center and bear directly upon 
the necessity of communicating a diversity of ideas and mean- 
ings to others. In the Jong run, the reputation of a speaker 
will stand or fall on his ability to set forth ideas with force 
and unerring logic where logic is demanded, to communicate 
meanings in an attractive, lucid, and vivid manner, intelli- 
gible to the meanest capacity. From the cave man on down 
to the present time, a ceaseless search has been conducted 
for a satisfactory answer to a question that has always been 
puzzling: namely, how can one make himself understood? 

The history of the development and evolution of language 
is the history of the attempts of man to establish a common 
and uniform method of communicating meanings and making 
himself understood. Language at best, however, is a very 
inadequate instrument, so many and varied are the shades 
and degrees of meaning. Thought battles for utterance at 
the portals of a speaker’s lips, and one searches the expressions 
of his face and eye for meanings which words cannot 
express. j 

A writer, although he sets up clearness and economy of 
time as an ideal, appeals, nevertheless, through a medium 
which, if it be not mstantly apparent to the reader, can be 
reread and studied until complete understanding is attained. 
A speaker faces the added difficulty of making himself under- 
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stood on the instant; ideas must stand forth vividly like 
objects instantly revealed by a flash of lightning on a dark 
night. No reliance can be placed on the listener’s afterstudy 
of a speech in order to gain the meaning; it must be grasped 
immediately during the time of speaking, or not at all, for 
action will not wait and effectiveness must be gained on 
the moment. 

The speaker continually makes assertions about things. 
He, himself, understands these assertions, but often to the 
listener they are abrupt and meaningless in so far as influenc- 
ing thought and conduct is concerned. Consequently, the 
student asks: How and with what materials can I back up 
and expand my assertions in order to make them dynamic, 
forceful, and vivid? Also, the question comes: With what 
materials and by what methods can I be sure of holding 
attention? This only presents the problem from another 
angle, for the speaker faces the difficulty of holding attention 
under very trying circumstances. Many things distract the 
attention of the man in the audience — flies, uncomfortable 
seats, broadcasting babies, excessive heat or cold, whisper- 
ing, hostility on the part of a few, and many other things. 
Trivial are some of these things, yes; but they detract at- 
tention here and there, and such inattention is contagious, 
spreading over various sections of the audience, sometimes 
over the entire audience, until the speaker feels attention 
dribbling away. The speaker, in contrast to the writer, 
faces an immediate and puzzling problem of how to seize 
and hold attention and present his idea to the listener in the 
face of such distractions. The force of the question accumu- 
lates — how can the speaker make himself understood? And 
yet again, how can he accomplish this m a manner to com- 
mand respect, interest, and attention? In the answer thereto 
lies the art of public speaking. In the suggestions of this and 
following chapters, the student will find a partial answer 
which will only prove valuable when supplemented by the 
more tangible lessons of experience, 


es 
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2. The Unfamiliar in Terms of the Familiar. A young 
man of limited opportunities on a western ranch, in listen- 
Ing to a visitor from the East, heard considerable talk of 
the Woolworth Building, but it made no impression on him. 
He was not interested. When, however, he was told that 
the Woolworth Building was fifty-two times as tall as Sid 
Smith’s restaurant building at the Junction, he was con- 
founded by the enormity of the thing. The unknown had 
been translated into terms of the known. 

When an individual is told that something is “saccharin” 
in taste, he may not understand; but when it is explained 
that saccharin is a white crystalline substance three hundred 
times sweeter than sugar, he may understand the remark. 
The unknown has been interpreted in terms of the known. 
The word “‘giraffe’”” may mean nothing to the child who has 
never been to the circus; but when one explains that a 
giraffe is like a cow except that it has longer legs and a neck 
Jong enough to reach the roof of the house, then the child 
begins to have a conception of what is meant by giraffe. 
The unknown has been likened unto the known. 

These simple examples illustrate a principle: namely, to 
be sure that the listeners understand, one must interpret the 
new in terms of the old, must translate the unfamiliar in terms 
of the familiar. In other words, the idea must be brought 
within the listener’s experience. This is a very vital prin- 
ciple and should be thoroughly mastered m application be- 
fore hoping for success in the field of public speaking. 
William James, the great psychologist, says: 


Any object not interesting in itself may become interesting 
through being associated with an object in which an interest 
already exists. The two associated objects grow, as it were, 
together; the interesting portion sheds its interest over the whole; 
and thus things not interesting in theixyown right borrow an 
mterest which becomes as real and as’strong as that of any 
natively interesting thing. 

1 Talks to Teachers. Holt. 
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Again he says: ' 


The maximum of attention may then be said to be found 
wherever there is a systematic harmony or unification between 
the novel and the old. . . . The old in the new is what claims 
attention. ... 


Royce puts the problem in the following manner: * 


Novel objects . . . tend toawake our attention and to become 
objects of definite consciousness, at the moment when we are 
able in some respect to recognize them. ... The new in our ex- 
perience, in so far as it is unassimilable, tends to escape our no- 
tice. . . . If a pupil is to be made to understand novel objects, 
they must be made so far as possible, to seem relatively familiar 
to him at each step of the process... . 


The cogency of the principle is apparent. In order to 
secure attention and make new, novel, and unfamiliar ideas 
understood and interesting, the speaker must associate them 
with the old and the familiar. He must bring them into the 
life experiences of the individual. What are the things which 
are most real to people? They are the things they have 
actually handled; the buildings, people, places, and strange 
things they have seen; the characters they have become 
familiar with in reading; the things which they have heard, 
seen, tasted, and felt. People scoffed at Columbus in his 
contention that the earth was round because it was con- 
trary to the prevailmg thought about things — contrary 
to anything in their experience. Copernicus was condemned 
because his theory did not harmonize with the old expe- 
rienced conceptions of the universe. Harvey was ridiculed 
because his theory of the circulation of the blood did not 
make contact with the experience and beliefs of the day. 

Conversation and interest immediately pick up when two 
strangers find that they have common acquaintances, have 
visited the same places or seen the same things. Likewise, 
the interest of the man in the audience increases when the 
speaker refers to things he has experienced. When the 


1 Ibid., p. 107. * Outlines of Psychology, p. 235. 
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listener can say, “Why, I’ve been there,” or “I have expe- 
rienced the very thing he was talking about — I know just 
how it feels,” or “I have read that book he just mentioned,” 
or “I have seen the very thing he is talking about,” then he 
begins to recognize the trend of thought, to appreciate and 
understand. 

Everybody has heard the slang phrase, “Now you’re 
talking my language.” That expresses the essence of the 
principle of brmging ideas into the life experience of the 
individual. One likes to be talked to in his own language; 
in terms of what one has seen, felt, known, and experienced. 
This was part of the secret of Theodore Roosevelt’s immense 
popularity as a man’s man, for he had a wide experience with 
life, enablmg him to appeal to many widely varied groups 
and classes of people in the language of their own everyday 
life. He could make himself interesting and easily under- 
stood to a group of scientists, for he had experience in com- 
mon with them as a naturalist, scientist, explorer, and hunter; 
as a Rough Rider and soldier, he knew the language of the 
trench and field; as police commissioner of New York City, 
he knew the ins and outs of metropolitan life. His wide 
contact with life enabled him to talk, m terms of their own 
experience, to the miners of West Virginia and the cattle 
men of the West with the same facility that he would talk 
to the newspaper men and reporters gathered at the White 
House. 

Making an appeal through the experience of the individual 
is psychologically important, because it permits him to 
exercise his own powers of judgment. The listener feels that 
he is not being dictated to, but is deciding for himself. To 
say to a friend, “You had better not go on a picnic at Bull 
Creek, for it is dangerous,” is not so effective as adding, “Pic- 
nicking on Bull Creek is dangerous, for the road 1s treacher- 
ous; the creek banks are overgrown with poison oak and 
alive with rattlesnakes.”? He immediately recognizes these, 
from his own experience, as things to be avoided and forms 
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his conclusion accordingly. Let us take another illustration. 
Suppose I advise a friend, who must undergo a serious opera- 
tion, to retain the services of Dr. X. Such advice by itself 
may not be effective, but my friend judges for himself 
through his own residue of experience when I pomt out that 
Dr. X is a capable surgeon, having been associated with the 
Mayo Brothers; that he is the surgeon who cured two ac- 
quaintances stricken with the same disease; that he has an 
extensive clientele and a fine reputation. People in all 
walks of life attain their ends by appealing to the experience 
of the people with whom they deal. “A group of mission- 
aries wanted to translate this verse for an African tribe: 
‘Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow.’ But these duskies of the tropics had never snow- 
balled one another nor scooped off the sidewalks on Feb- 
ruary mornings; so they knew no more about snow than they 
knew about the monoacetic-acid ester of salicylic acid. But 
they had climbed cocoanut trees many times; so the mis- 
sionaries changed the verse to read: “Though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as the meat of a cocoanut.’”’ ! 
Great speakers have always appealed to experience to 
attain their ends. Patrick Henry, m the opening words of 
his famous ‘‘Give me Liberty” speech, said: “‘I have but 
one lamp by which my feet are guided, and that is the lamp 
of experience. I know of no way of judging of the future 
but by the past.” He then proceeded to judge the future 
conduct of Great Britain toward the colonies by her acts 
of the past. Wendell Phillips in his lecture ‘Toussaint 
L’Ouverture,” wishing to show that this negro was a great 
general, compared him to Cromwell and Napoleon, univer- 
sally known and recognized as great generals. He says: 


Let us pause a moment and find something to measure him 
by. You remember that Macaulay says, comparing Cromwell with 
Napoleon, that Cromwell showed the greater military genius, if 


1 Public Speaking, Vol. I, p. 47. United Y.M.C.A. Schools text, 
Association Press, 
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we consider that he never saw an army till he was forty. While 
Napoleon was educated from a boy in the best military schools 
of Europe, Cromwell manufactured his own army. Napoleon 
at the age of twenty-seven was placed at the head of the 
best troops Europe ever saw. They were both successful; but, 
says Macaulay, with such disadvantage the Englishman showed 
the greater genius. Whether you allow the inference or not, 
you will at least allow that it is a fair mode of measurement. 
Apply it to Toussaint. Cromwell never saw an army till he 
was forty; this man never saw a soldier till he was fifty. Crom- 
well manufactured his own army — out of what? Englishmen — 
the best blood in Europe. Out of the middle class among Eng- 
lishmen — the best blood of the island. And with it he conquered 
what? Englishmen — their equals. This man manufactured his 
army out of what? Out of what you call the despicable race of 
Negroes, debased, demoralized by two hundred years of slavery, 
one hundred thousand of them imported into the island within 
four years, unable to speak a dialect intelligible even to each 
other. Yet out of this mixed and, as you say, despicable mass, 
he forged a thunderbolt and hurled it at what? At the proudest 
blood in Europe, the Spaniard, and sent him home conquered; 
at the most warlike blood in Europe, the French, and put them 
under his feet; at the pluckiest blood in Europe, the English, 
and they skulked home to Jamaica. Now if Cromwell was a 
general, at least this man was a soldier. I know it was a small 
territory: it was not as large as the continent; but it was as large 
as that Attica which, with Athens for its capital, has filled the 
earth with its fame for two thousand years. 


Any student of public speaking will be greatly rewarded 
by reading Edmund Burke’s speech “On Conciliation with 
America,” for there is hardly a type of argumentative dis- 
course that is not well exemplified in this masterpiece of 
political debate. In this speech he makes lavish use of 
appeal to experience to gain his pomt. He says: 


We have no sort of experience in favor of force as an instru- 
ment in the rule of the Colonies. . . . It happened, you know, 
Sir, that the greatest contests for freedom in this country were 
from the earliest times chiefly upon the question of taxing... . 
I endeavored to put myself in that frame of mind which was 
the most natural and reasonable, and which was certainly the 
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most probable means of securing me from all error. I set out 
with a perfect distrust of my own abilities, a total renunciation 
of every speculation of my own; and with a profound reverence 
for the wisdom of our ancestors, who have left us the inheritance 
of so happy a constitution. . . . Consulting at that oracle — 
I found four capital examples in a similar case before me: those 
of Ireland, Wales, Chester, and Durham. 


Burke then proceeds to elaborate on each of these, show- 
ing that the same situation which confronted England in 
these provinces now confronts her in the American Colonies, 
and pleading for a like treatment, saying: 

Now if the doctrine of policy contained in these . . . Acts 
of Parliament, avail anything, what can be said against applying 
them with regard to America? Are not the people of America 
as much Englishmen as the Welsh? 
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VOCABULARY DRILL 


Be sure you accent the correct syllable. 


abstemious eugenics placate 
advantage Insouciance senile 
amenable penalize tepid 


Distinguish between the s and z sounds in the following: 


bust — buzz cease — seize fest — fez 
haste — hazed hiss — his lace — glaze 
mace — maize muscle — muzzle post — pose 


race — raise 
EXERCISES 


1. Talk on any phase of the material of Chapter IX following 
the directions of Exercise 1, Chapter II. 

2. From a newspaper or magazine make three clippings in which 
there is a wealth of illustrative material — stories, examples, 
incidents, etc. Try mentally to eliminate these, and see 
what you have left. 
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3. From a newspaper or magazine make three clippings in which 
you find the principles of this chapter utilized. 

4. Prepare a ten-minute talk on any one of the following sub- 
jects and make use of the principles of this chapter. Bring 
into the speech examples from your own personal knowledge 
and experience. 

(a) My greatest failure and why. (f) Characteristics of greatness. 
(b) My greatest success and why. (g) Luck vs. industry. 

(c) You find what you look for. (b) “Bad breaks.” 

(d) Preparation and achievement. (i) Take a chance. 

(e) The narrow-minded man. (j) The inferiority complex. 


5. Prepare a ten-minute speech on the general purpose of enter- 
tainment, using any of the following great men of history 
as a subject: 


(a) Cesar (b) Washmgton 
(b) Bismarck (1) Alexander 
(c) Napoleon (j) Nero 

(d) Gladstone (k) Lindbergh 
(e) Henry VIII (l) Lee 

(f) Lincoln (m) Jefferson 
(g) The Kaiser (n) Socrates 


6. What use do you find of the principle of “‘reference to expe- 
rience” in the speech by St. Clair McKelway? 


SMASHED CROCKERY ! 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND Frienps: The china I buy abroad is 
marked “Fragile” in shipment. That which I buy at home is 
marked: “‘Glass— This Side Up With Care.”’ The foreign word 
of caution is fact. The American note of warning is fiction — 
with a moral motive. The common purpose of both is protec- 
tion from freight fractors and baggage-smashers. The European 
appeals to knowledge. The American addresses the imagina- 
tion. The one expresses the truth. The other extends it. Neither 
is entirely successful. The skill and care of shippers cannot 
always victoriously cope with the innate destructiveness of fallen 
human nature. There is a great deal of smashed crockery in 
the world. 

You who are masters in the art of packing things and we whose 
vocation is the art of putting things, both have reason to know 


1 This speech was delivered by the editor of the Brooklyn Eagle before 
the National Society of China Importers, New York City, February 6, 


1896. 
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that no pains of placing or of preparation will guarantee freight 
or phrases, plates or propositions, china of any kind or principles 
of any sort, from the dangers of travel or from the tests of time. 
Your goods and our wares have to take their chances in their 
way across the seas, throughout the land and around the world. 
You lose some of yours merely in handling. The defects of 
firing cannot be always foreseen. The intrusion of inferior clay 
cannot be always prevented. The mere friction of contact may 
produce bad nicks. Nor is the fineness nor the excellence of the 
product an insurance against mishaps. From your factories or 
stores your output is at the mercy of carriers without compunc- 
tion, and in our homes it is exposed to the heavy hands of servants 
without sentiment. The pleasure of many a dinner is impaired 
by the fear or the consciousness that inapt peasants are playing 
havoc with the treasures of art on which the courses are served. 

If, however, the ceramic kingdom is strewn with smashed 
crockery, how much more so are the worlds of theology, medicine, 
politics, society, law and the like. No finer piece of plate was 
ever put forth than the one inscribed: “‘I will believe only what 
I know.” It was for years agreeable to the pride and vanity of 
the race. It made many a fool feel as if his head were lifted as 
high as the heavens, and that at every step he knocked out a 
star. When, however, the discovery was made that this assump- 
tion to displace deity amounted to failure to comprehend nature, 
some disappointment was admitted. He who affected by search- 
ing to find out and to equal God could not explain the power by 
which a tree pumps its sap from roots to leaves, or why a baby 
rabbit rejects the grasses that would harm it, or why a puling 
infant divines its mother among the motley and multitudinous 
mass of sibilant saints at a sewing society which is discussing the 
last wedding and the next divorce. He “‘who admits only what 
he understands” would have to Iook on himself as a conundrum 
and then give the conundrum up. He would have the longest 
doubts and the shortest creed on record. Agnosticism is part 
of the smashed crockery of the moral universe. 

Nor is the smug and confident contention: “Medicine is a 
science, one and indivisible,” so impressive and undented as it 
was. Sir Astley Cooper in his plain, blunt way is reported to 
have described his own idea of his own calling ““a science 
founded on conjecture and improved by murder.” The State of 
New York has rudely stepped in and legally and irrevocably 
recognized three schools of medicine and will recognize a fourth 
or a fifth as soon as it establishes itself by a sufficient number 
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of cures or in a sufficient number of cemeteries. Medical in- 
tolerance cannot be legislated out of existence, but it has no 
further recognition in legislation. A common and considerable 
degree of general learning is by the State required of all in- 
tending students of medicine. An equal and extended degree of 
professional study is required. An identical measure of final 
examination with state certification and state licensure is re- 
quired. The claim that men and women must die secundum artem 
in order to have any permit to live here or to live hereafter has 
gone to the limbo of smashed crockery in the realm of thera- 
peutics. The arrogant pretension that men must die secundum 
artem has been adjourned — sine die. And the State which pre- 
scribes uniform qualifications among the schools will yet require 
uniform consultations between them in the interest of the people 
whom they impartially prod and concurrently purge with diver- 
sity of methods, but with parity of price. 

Other long impressive and long pretty plaques have also been 
incontinently smashed. One was lovingly lettered: “Once a 
Democrat, always a Democrat.”’ Another was inscribed: ‘‘Un- 
conditional Republicanism.” In the white light of today the 
truth that an invariable partizan is an occasional Iunatic becomes 
impressively apparent. Party under increasing civilization is a 
factor, not a fetish. It is a means, not an end. It is an instru- 
ment, not an idol. Man is its master, not its slave. Not that 
men will cease to act on party lines. Party lines are the true 
divisional boundary between schools of thought. No commis- 
sion is needed to discover or to establish those lines. They 
have made their own route or course in human nature. The 
bondage from which men will free themselves is bondage to 
party organizations. Those organizations are combinations for 
power and spoils. They are feudal in their form, predatory in 
their spirit, military in their methods, but they necessarily bear 
no more relation to political principles than Italian banditti do 
to Italian unity, or the men who hold up railway trains do to 
the Iaws of transportation. Party slavery is a bad and dis- 
appearing form of smashed crockery. 

The smashed crockery of society and of law could also be 
remarked. Our father’s dictum, that it is the only duty of 
women to be charming, deserves to be sent into retirement. It is 
no more their duty to be charming than it is the duty of the 
sun to light, or the rose to perfume, or the trees to cast a friendly 
shade. A function is not a duty. In the right sense of the word 
it is a nature or a habit. It is the property of women and it is 
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their prerogative to be charming, but if they made it a duty, 
the effort would fail, for the intention would be apparent and 
the end would impeach the means. Indeed, the whole theory 
of the eighteenth century about women has gone to the limbo 
of smashed crockery. It has been found that education does 
not hurt her. It has been discovered that learning strengthens 
her like a tonic and becomes her like a decoration. It has been 
discovered that she can compete with men in the domain of 
lighter labor, in several of the professions, and in not a few of 
the useful arts. The impression of her as a pawn, a property 
or a plaything, came down from paganism to Christianity and 
was too long retained by the Christian world. There is even dan- 
ger of excess in the liberality now extended to her. The toast 
“Woman, Once Our Superior and Now Our Equal,” is not with- 
out satire as well as significance. —There must be a measurable 
reaction against the ultra tendency in progress which has evolved 
the New Woman, as the phrase is. I never met one and I hope 
I never shall. The women of the present, the girls of the period, 
the sex up-to-date, will more than suffice to double our joys and 
treble our expenses. The new fads, as well as the old fallacies, 
can be thrown among the smashed crockery of demolished and 
discarded misconceptions. 

I intended to say much about the smashed crockery of the 
lawyers. I intended to touch upon the exploded claim that 
clients are their slaves, witnesses theirs for vivisection, courts 
their playthings, and juries their dupes. More mummery has 
thrived in Jaw than in even medicine or theology. The disen- 
chanting and discriminating tendency of a realistic age has, how- 
ever, somewhat reformed the bar. Fluency, without force, is 
discounted in our courts. The merely smart practitioner finds 
his measure quickly taken and that the conscientious members 
of his calling hold him at arm’s length. Judges are learning 
that they are not rated wise when they are obscure, or profound 
when they are stupid, or mysterious when they are reserved. 
Publicity is abating many of the abuses both of the bench and 
the bar. It will before long, even in this judicial department, 
require both rich and poor to stand equal before the bar of jus- 
tice. The conjugal complications of plutocrats will not be sealed 
up from general view by sycophantic magistrates, while the 
matrimonial infelicities of the less well-to-do are spread abroad 
on the records. The still continuing scandals of partitioning 
refereeships among the family relatives of judges will soon be 
stopped and the shame and scandal of damage suits or of libel 
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suits, without cause, maintained by procured and false testi- 
mony and conducted on sheer speculation, will be brought to 
an end. The law is full of rare crockery, but it is also replete 
with crockery that ought to be smashed. Much bad crockery 
in it has been smashed and much more will be, if necessary, 
by the press, which is itself not without considerable ceramic 
material that could be pulverized with signal benefit to the public 
and to the fourth estate. 

But why am I talking about smashed crockery when I am 
told that it is the very life of your trade? Were crockery im- 
perishable this would be the last dinner of your association. 
Your members would be eating cold victuals at area doors, 
passed to you on the plates you have made, by the domestics 
whose free and easy carelessness is really the foundation of your 
fortunes. You want crockery to be smashed, because the more 
smash the more crockery and the more crockery the more out- 
put, and the more output the more revenue, and the more rev- 
enue the more Waldorf dinners, and the more Waldorf dinners 
the more opportunity for you to make the men of other callings 
stand and deliver those speeches, which I like to hear, and in the 
hope of hearing which I now give way. — St. CLarrn McKE.way. 


CHAPTER X 
PICTURING IDEAS CONTINUED 


[The public speaker must] set forth with power and attractiveness 
the very same topics which others discuss in such tame and bloodless 
phraseology. — C1cERO 

1. Mental Imagery. Several years ago I stopped on the 
downtown streets of a great city amid the hurrying throngs 
of the noon hour to read the newspaper account of Floyd 
Collins, trapped and imprisoned in a Kentucky cave. I 
had visited Mammoth Cave and there rose to my mind’s 
eye a vivid picture of a man pinioned in the dark recesses 
of a crevice far beneath the earth’s surface — a picture of a 
man with hope almost gone, facing death in a Irving tomb 
—the sense of utter loneliness and helplessness he expe- 
rienced during those intermittent periods of consciousness 
which brought only impenetrable darkness; the touch of 
damp, slimy rock; the oppressive silence, broken only by the 
regular dripping of water and the dull thud of rescue workers 
far above. 

When I had fmished reading the article, raw sounds of the 
street struck my ear and brought my mind back to reality 
with a jolt, for I had been completely oblivious to the con- 
fusion of sound and action that surrounded me on every 
side. While I had been reading people talked, newsboys 
shouted, traffic lumbered, and streetcars jangled, but I heard 
none of them. I had been far away in a cave, living over the 
experiences of that man in his lonely vigil with death. I had 
been forming visual, tactual, and auditory images of his 
experiences, putting myself in his place as nearly as possible by 
such mental imagery. Because of its power to arouse mental 
Imagery, the story of this one man meeting death in a Ken- 
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tucky cave probably made a deeper and more vivid impres- 
sion on the public mind for the moment, than did the report 
of the death of thousands im a single battle during the World 
War. 

This mtroduces another problem of the speaker: namely, 
to make the listener see, hear, and feel the idea as vividly as 
' possible — and this is best accomplished by arousing mental 

imagery — inducing the listener to “live” the situation. 
“Obviously, the best technique we can ever use is to put the 
person completely into the situation — the technique of put- 
ting a person imaginatively into the situation. We induce an 
imagined experience. Not all of us, of course, do. When we 
do not, our speech or our writing is abstract, unarousing, 
‘pale.’ We talk ‘about it and about.’ When, however, we 
do successfully induce an imagined experience, we have a 
‘power which, for effectively influencing human behavior, is 
almost, if not quite, the greatest that a writer or speaker 
can have.” ! 

An eastern proverb says: “The orator is one who can 
change ears into eyes.” Read the following excerpt from 
Henry W. Grady’s The New South and note the mental 
imagery it calls up — the pictures that rise before the mind’s 
eye. 

Dr. Talmadge has drawn for you, with a master hand, the 
picture of your returning armies. He has told you how, in the 
pomp and circumstance of war, they came back to you, marching 
with proud and victorious tread, reading their glory in the 
nation’s eye. Will you bear with me while I tell you of another 
army that sought its home at the close of the late war? An army 
that marched home in defeat and not in victory — in pathos 
and not in splendor, but in glory that equaled yours, and to 
hearts as loving as ever welcomed heroes home? Let me picture 
to you the footsore Confederate soldier, as, buttoning up in his 
faded gray jacket the parole which was to bear testimony to 
his children of his fidelity and faith, he turned his face southward 
from Appomattox in April, 1865. Think of him as ragged, half- 
starved, heavy-hearted, enfeebled by want and wounds, having 


1 Overstreet, op. cit., p. 65. 
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fought to exhaustion. He surrenders his gun, wrings the hands 
of his comrades in silence, and, lifting his tear-stained and pallid 
face for the Iast time to the graves that dot the old Virginia 
hills, pulls the old gray cap over his brow and begins the slow 
and painful journey. What does he find? - Let me ask you who 
went to your homes eager to find, in the welcome you had justly 
earned, full payment for four years’ sacrifice — what does he 
find, when having followed the battle-stained cross against 
overwhelming odds, dreading death not half so much as surren- 
der, he reaches the home he left so prosperous and beautiful? 
He finds his home in ruins, his farm devastated, his slaves free, 
his stock killed, his barns empty, his trade destroyed, his money 
worthless; his social system, feudal in its magnificence, swept 
away; his people without law or legal status; his comrades slain, 
and the burdens of others heavy on his shoulders. Crushed by 
defeat, his very traditions gone; without money, credit, em- 
ployment, material training; and besides all this confronted with 
the gravest problems that ever met human intelligence — the 
establishment of a status for the vast body of his liberated slaves. 

What does he do—this hero in gray, with a heart of gold? 
Does he sit down in sullenness and despair? Not fora day. Surely 
God, who had stripped him of his prosperity, inspired him in his 
adversity. As ruin was never before so overwhelming, never was 
restoration swifter. The soldier stepped from the trenches into 
the furrow; the horses that had charged Federal guns marched 
before the plow, and the fields that ran red with human blood in 
April were green with the harvest in June; women reared in Iuxury 
cut up their dresses and made breeches for their husbands, and, 
with a patience and heroism that fit women always as a garment, 
gave their hands to work. 


Mental imagery is a matter of serious import to the public 
speaker because of its bearing on his ability to make himself 
understood. “The term ‘imagination’ is most conveniently 
used as a name for the sum total of the mental processes 
that express themselves in mental imagery. When used psy- 
chologically, the word ‘imagination’ conveys no implication 
that the mental imagery in question stands for unreal or 
fantastic objects.” 1 Dewey says:? “The imaginative is not 


1 Royce, Outlines of Psychology, p. 161. 
? Dewey, John, How We Think, p. 224. Heath. 
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necessarily the imaginary. . . . The proper function of imag- 
ination Is vision of realities which cannot be exhibited under 
existing conditions.” Thus the speaker is not dealing with 
fantasy but with a practical line of least resistance to the 
mind of the individual. Arousing mental imagery is a prob- 
lem of economy of time and effort in getting the individual 
to see and understand clearly in a vivid manner. 


The imagination is not a process of thought which must deal 
chiefly with unrealities and impossibilities and which has for its 
chief end our amusement. . . . It is rather a commonplace neces- 
sary process which illumines the way for our everyday thinking 
and acting. It sets up our ideals and pictures us in the act of 
achieving them. It enables us to live our joys and sorrows, our 
victories and defeats, before we reach them. It looks into the past 
and allows us to live with the kings and seers of old, or it goes back 
to the beginning and sees things in the process of making. It 
comes into our present and plays a part in every act from the 
simplest to the most complex. . . 

. . . Suppose I describe to you the siege which gave Port Arthur 
to Japan. Unless you can take the images which my words suggest 
and build them imto struggling, shouting, bleeding soldiers; into 
forts and entanglements and breastworks; into roaring cannon and 
whistling bullet and screaming shell — unless you can take all these 
separate images and out of them get one great unified complex, 
then my description will be to you only so many words largely 
without content, and you will lack the power to comprehend the 
historical event in any complete way. Unless you can read the 
poem and out of the images suggested by the words reconstruct 
the picture which was in the mind of the author as he wrote The 
Village Blacksmith or Snowbound, the significance will have dropped 
out, and the throbbing scenes of life and action become only so 
many dead words, like the shell of the chrysalis after the butterfly 
has left its shroud. . . . Without the power to reconstruct [ the pic- 
tures] as you read, you may commit the words, and be able to 
recite them, and to pass an examination upon them, but the living 
reality. . . will forever escape you.' 


From childhood up through life, the individual seems to 
Iearn more easily by picture methods than any other way. 


1 Betts, G. H., Mind and its Education, p. 128, Appleton. 
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“The crowd thinks in images, and is incapable of abstract 
logical thought processes.” ! One of the first books the child 
has put into his hands has the words “cat” and “dog” on 
one page with the pictures of them on the other; the blocks 
on the floor have the word “apple” on one side and the 
picture on the other. Jesus gave his great moral teaching to 
the people in the form of stories and parables which aroused 
mental imagery so clear and vivid “that wayfaring men, 
though fools, should not err therein.” Probably every one 
has experienced the universal interest and attention which 
results in a dull and abstract lecture when the speaker says, 
“Now to illustrate,” or “That reminds me of a story.” Like 
a dog at the back door waiting for a bone, an audience will 
prick up its ears at the approach of the speaker with a story 
or illustration which arouses mental imagery. Why? Be- 
cause such illustrations and stories are concrete, the opposite 
of abstract, and tend to arouse pictures which vivify an idea, 
setting it out m relief with bold colors agaist a background 
of drab and hazy abstractions. In his Iecture on Shakespeare, 
Robert G. Ingersoll says: “Language is made of pictures 
represented by sounds. The outer world is a dictionary of the 
mind, and the artist called the soul uses this dictionary of 
things to express what happens im the noiseless and invisible 
world of thought.”” The human mind is endowed by nature 
and environment with a practical quality, for the senses are 
eternally presenting it with sounds, pictures, and tastes which 
become the language of experience and reality. 

Concreteness is the basis of mental imagery. Concrete is 
the opposite of abstract. “The terms ‘concrete’ and ‘ab- 
stract’ are used in a more general sense . . . to indicate 
the distinction between the tangible and material, which 
can be imagined by the mind, and the intangible, incapable 
of sense perception.” 2 Notice the phrase “which can be 
imagined by the mind,” and take this as a more or less 

1 Scott, op. cit., p. 176. 
2 French, J. C., Writing, p. 129. Harcourt, Brace. 
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general definition of the concrete. Whatever can be trans- 
lated mto mental imagery, then, is concrete. Since mental 
imagery appeals through the senses, it may be said — to put 
it another way — that to “be concrete” means to translate 
ideas, which are capable of being unified and synthesized into 
pictures or mental imagery, into the experienced sense percep- 
tions of the dividual. The concrete, appealing generally 
as it does through the senses, attracts involuntary atten- 
tion, while the abstract requires voluntary attention, that 
is, attention held on its object by force of will. ‘This is true 
because the concrete presents “‘things”’ while the abstract 
presents “qualities of things.” The concrete is mentally 
tangible while the abstract is mentally intangible. As Jevons 
says:! “A concrete name is the name of a thing, the ab- 
stract name is the name of a quality, attribute, or circum- 
stance of a thing. Thus red house is the name of a physically 
existing thing, and is concrete; redness is the name of one 
quality of the house, and is abstract.” The man who presents 
his idea in terms of stories, illustrations, analogies, mcidents, 
and familiarly specific words, is presenting his idea in a 
concrete manner. 

De Garmo ? states that “concreteness contributes perhaps 
more than any other single phase of instruction both to 
clearness and to vividness. It lays the foundation, therefore, 
for interest. It is an old saying that ‘the road to hell is 
paved with abstractions.’ However this may be in theology, 
it is certain that in education a path so paved rarely leads 
to the goal of vivid ideas. Lotze tells us that all the strivings 
of the mental life not only begin with the concrete percep- 
tions of the senses, but that they return to them to obtain 
material and starting points for new development of the 
mind’s activity. If this be true, the road paved with ab- 
stractions is the road away from interest, away from vivid 
and life-giving thought.” 

The speaker is continually faced with the problem of 

1 Logic, p. 20. 2 Interest and Education, p. 141. 
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bringing reality to the listener — a problem requiring study of 
both audience and subject in order to translate the ideas into 
a concrete form which is really concrete, that is, psychologi- 
cally compatible with the experience of his audience. It is 
useless for a speaker to use terms which are concrete for him, 
but not concrete for the audience; that is, bamboo may be 
concrete to a native of the tropics but abstract to an Eskimo. 
As told in the last chapter, the missionaries translated the 
Bible verse from “‘snow”’ to ‘‘meat of the cocoanut,” which 
was in reality making the thing concrete for the duskies of 
the tropics. Thus “reference to experience,” “mental imag- 
ery,” and “concreteness” are inseparably related — all are 
part of the process of making one’s self understood, of putting 
the listener imaginatively mto the situation. 

The student will not be in class long before he will hear 
two other words in addition to “concrete” which he should 
Jearn to apply correctly in describing speech material. They 
are general and specific. The dictionary says that “general” 
means “pertaining to a genus or kind; relating to all of a 
class; pertaming to the majority; large in scope, meaning, 
or contents; indefinite.” “Specific,” on the other hand, 
means “‘particular or definite.” ‘Thus a general term, state- 
ment, or illustration, tends to be rather indefinite or “‘clas- 
sifying,” while a specific term, statement, or illustration 
tends to name one of a class. The latter is particularizing 
or definite. ‘‘Government”’ Is a general term, but “United 
States Government” is particular; “man” is general, but 
“Napoleon”? is specific. General terms may be concrete, but 
they are not so effectively concrete as specific terms. Again 
it is a question of relativity. On the whole, the best effect is 
gained by using both the general and the specific. The same 
may be said of the abstract and concrete — it is best to mix 
them liberally, but not too liberally on the part of the ab- 
stract and the general. The specific is concrete; the general 
likewise may be concrete, but tends to smack of the abstract 
which probably Ied Aristotle to say, “Generalities are the 
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refuge of weak minds. Generalities are usually dull. Eschew 
them.” Highly generalized and abstract ideas are hard to 
assimilate and need to be translated to the language of 
sense perception. The abstract and the general may be used 
occasionally, but one should also be sure to translate the 
ideas thus expressed into concrete and specific terms. “If 
your purpose Is to convey an exact idea ... you may 
safely make your diction specific.” ! 

The public speaker should endeavor in every way to 
lodge his ideas through the senses, appealing to the imagina- 
tion m a manner to cause the individual to see and hear in 
his mind by use of the concrete and the specific. Ideas 
need to be splashed in vivid colors. “It is not by naked, 
bold statement of facts, but by pictures that make them 
see the facts that assemblies are moved.” Isaac F. Mar- 
cosson, the famous journalist, has said: ‘‘Men who write or 
talk successfully make a habit of visualizing what they 
want to get over. If you can see a problem or a proposi- 
tion as a picture you not only understand it but remember 
a¢!.2 

In the discussion so far, we have noted the use of words 
and illustrations of a concrete nature in bringing about men- 
tal imagery, such mental imagery aiding the speaker mate- 
rially in making himself understood with clearness and 
exactness. However, the reader’s attention has possibly 
been drawn to the cogency of visual imagery only. There 
are types of mental imagery other than visual imagery, 
such as motor images, tactual images, gustatory images, 
auditory images, and olfactory images. Some people are 
deficient in one kind of mental imagery but strong in another. 
An individual’s susceptibility to visual imagery may be al- 
most nil while his ability to receive auditory images is devel- 
oped to a high degree. Consequently, in such a case, the 
individual will not respond effectively to an idea fortified 


1 French, J. C., Writing, p. 129. Harcourt, Brace. 
2 American Magazine. 
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with visual imagery. Scott says:! “‘We enjoy descriptions 
which awaken our prevailing form of imagery, but descrip- 
tions which demand for their interpretation forms of imagery 
which we do not possess displease us. Victor Hugo’s classic 
description of the field of the battle of Waterloo is an un- 
mitigated bore to those who are unable to form the requisite 
visual images.” However, “in actual life most of us use 
our eyes more than any other of our senses,” but the speaker 
should not neglect to use illustrations which have power to 
arouse as many types of mental imagery as possible. “The 
great orators make frequent use of diversified forms of men- 
talimagery. They use visual imagery much more than other 
forms, but all make frequent use of the others; and some, e.g., 
Daniel Webster, Wendell Phillips and Edward Everett, make 
a very frequent use of auditory and motor images. In gen- 
eral the great orators use visual imagery as much as all other 
forms combined.” * In the following illustration, taken from 
a soldier’s story, note the appeal of several different kinds of 
mental imagery. 


When I came to I was in a shell hole. There was the taste of 
hot blood n my mouth. Felt something hard on my tongue, and 
I rolled over and spit out some of my teeth. It was an old battle- 
field and the stench of men and horses rotting in the July sun was 
nauseating. I heard the screams of the wounded, and the tattoo 
of machine guns. One man was calling for his mother. Another 
was calling to God. The man next to me had been bayoneted, and 
I could see his bloody entrails in the sunlight.* 


Use as much imagery as possible, for, as Napoleon said, 
“Imagination rules the world.” A man without imagination 
is a dead man and a speech without imagination is a dead 
speech. The power to phrase a speech in a manner to stir 
the imagination is an invaluable asset which all great speakers 
have had and without which the student cannot go far. 

te Op.cit= p30. 2 Ibid., p. 40. 3 Ibid., p. 44. 


* Public Speaking, Bk. II, p. 72. United Y.M.C.A. Schools text, 
Association Press. 
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“A man who cannot translate his concepts into definite 
images of the proper objects is fitted neither to teach, preach, 
nor practice any profession. He should waste as little as 
possible of the time of his fellow mortals by talking to 
them.” If the student does not have this power, he should 
begin its acquisition at once, for the more he can weave 
material mto the speech which will cause people to forget 
their environment and form mental images, the clearer, more 
vivid and better understood the speech will be. Read the 
literature of oratory, noticing the mental images which it 
stimulates; then go back and study the methods and style 
by which it was accomplished. It would profit every student 
to read a complete set of the orations and lectures of our 
greatest speakers. There are many such collections, and 
the speeches are alive with the qualities which stir the 
Imagination. 

(a) Words. The words with which one clothes an idea 
are as important in creating a favorable impression for 
thought as the clothes one chooses for a favorable impres- 
sion in society. In choosing wearing apparel, the carefully 
dressed man gives considerable time and attention to the 
selection of distinctive materials, color combinations, style, 
and in finding the “‘becoming”’ thing. Likewise, one should 
give the same careful study and attention to “dressing” 
ideas in appropriate, pleasing, and “becoming”’ language, 
for in the Jong run, is it not just as important, if not more 
so? Most people draft a mere handful of common words 
to express all their ideas, leaving the mnumerable shades 
and degrees of meaning which haunt our minds to the 
guardianship of draft-horse words. Obviously there can be 
no subtle distinctions; no hair-splitting discrimmations, if 
such are necessary, where everything is cooked in the same 
frying pan. ‘We must develop a sensitiveness to words 
and word combinations. In the first place, we must learn, 


1 From Halleck’s Psychology and Psychic Culture, copyright, p. 188. 
Used by arrangement with American Book Company, Publishers. | 
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wherever possible, to prefer the concrete, pictureful word. 
The abstract word is often a lazy word.” ! . 

To say that “he swore in an unusual manner”’ Is not so 
expressive as saying that “‘he swore in a bastard dialect,” 
whatever that may mean. One may say that a speaker’s 
ideas were ‘‘indefinite,”’ but is it not a bit more picturesque 
and suggestive to say that his ideas were “‘foggy”? Suppose 
I say to you: “It is profitable to take a look at the under- 
world side of existence now and then.” Admittedly you 
“get” the idea, but notice how the expression is perked by 
Hialmar’s statement in Ibsen’s play The Wild Duck: 


It is profitable to dive into the night side of existence now and 
then. (Italics the author’s.) 


Also notice the following statement and the contrasting 
effectiveness of Ibsen’s word choice in The Wild Duck: 

**Oh, that common, ordinary contentment! To me there is some- 
thing disgusting about it. Think of it — never so much as a pang 
of remorse. 

“Oh, that blank, callous contentment! To me there is something 
revolting about it. Think of it—never so much as a twinge of 
remorse!” 


Does the following statement arouse much visual imagery? 
Is it alive, vivid? 


You have led an easy, indulgent life. 


Now notice how Tennyson phrases the idea in Maud: 


You have but fed on the roses, 
And Iain in the lilies of Iife. 


Like Tennyson, one must make his words portray sounds and 
pictures, tastes and smells. 

What does a person really mean when he plasters the 
word ‘‘clever” on so many of his descriptions, such as, 
“clever horse,” ‘ ” “clever hat,” ‘‘clever idea,” 


29> 6¢ 


clever man,” 
“clever statement,” etc.? A girl made the statement, ““That’s 


1 Overstreet, op. cit., p. 96. 
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a clever dog he has,” and not three minutes Iater, in talking 
about the owner of the dog, she said, ‘“He’s such a clever 
man.” Really, was there no distinction between the quali- 
ties of the dog and the man? Possibly not, all according to 
the dog and what she knew about the man, but the similarity 
might not be quite so evident to the listener. 

Some people use the scissors to scrape pans, open cans, cut 
cloth, trim grass around the walk, and also make them serve 
a host of other illegitimate duties. Many use the same scissors 
tactics in putting the word “beautiful” to so many mongrel 
tasks of description that, so far as the real meaning of the 
speaker is concerned, we know as little as Browning, who re- 
plied, relative to the meaning of a poem, “‘God only knows.” 
We make blanket use of the word to depict meanings which 
might be more aptly expressed by such words as: handsome, 
lovely, graceful, elegant, exquisite, delicate, dainty, refined, 
fair, shapely, harmonious, prim, magnificent, sublime, superb, 
rich, enchanting, and attractive. 

In description and the conveying of exact ideas, the 
speaker should make lItberal use of words and expressions 
which are concrete and specific, for they are richer in conno- 
tation and power to arouse mental imagery. Make the words 
say it with pictures. For example, notice the greater imag- 
inative power of the specific terms in the following com- 


parisons: 


GENERAL Less GENERAL SPECIFIC More SPECIFIC 
animal horse white horse Old Dobbin 
building mansion executive mansion the White House 
coat jacket faded jacket faded, gray jacket 


earth landscape hills old Virginia hills 


In developing the principle of economy of attention, 
Herbert Spencer sets forth concrete and specific expressions 
as requiring less effort to translate into thought than general 
and abstract expressions. He says: 


“We should avoid such a sentence as: ‘In proportion as the 
manners, customs, and amusements of a nation are cruel and 
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barbarous, the regulations of their penal code will be severe.’ 
And we should write: ‘In proportion as men delight in battles, 
bull-fights, and combats of gladiators, will they punish by hang- 
ing, burning, and the rack.’ ”’? 


(b) Illustrative matter. Stories, illustrations, anecdotes, 
and specific instances are concrete; therefore they tend to 
arouse mental imagery, making a speech vivid, clear, and 
interesting. The most casual observer will note that lyceum 
and chautauqua lecturers and popular speakers, mm general, 
have a delightful proclivity toward the use of illustrative 
matter, their speeches showing an abundance of stories and 
anecdotes. The speaker who neglects to stud his speech 
with occasional specific instances and illustrations Is not only 
sacrificing an opportunity to enliven and purge it of trite- 
ness, but also exhibits his indifference, if not his lack of ex- 
perience. The speech by Bruce Barton (page 89) should be 
read carefully and analytically, noting how he makes it con- 
crete from the very first by the use of stories and illustrations. 
He serves up ideas in terms of illustrations. Nothing is 
abstract. Paragraphs 21 and 22 are especially noteworthy 
in showing how abruptly he brings an illustration to bear 
which states the problem in concrete form. Although gener- 
alities and abstractions have their place along with specific 
instances and illustrations — the best effect bemg attained by 
the two together — nevertheless, it is almost an inexorable 
Jaw that the former can never set forth ideas to an audience 
with the lucidity demanded of the speaker and attainable 
only through a discriminating use of illustrations. Lincoln 
once said, “I don’t care how much you say if you say it ina 
few words,” and we might put a footnote to that to the effect 
that a pomted illustration offers one of the best means of 
saying a thing in a few words. To illustrate: In the follow- 
ing short passage from the memoirs of Napoleon’s adoring 
valet-historian, Constant, we notice the power of concreteness 
in arousing mental imagery which is vivid and impressive. 


1 Cooper, Lane, Theories of Style, p. 278. Macmillan. 
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Instead of telling us in an abstract manner that there was 
great suffermg among the soldiers and prisoners, he gives us 
word pictures and a specific illustration which strike the 
imagination. 


The bridge was burned at 8 o’clock in the morning. The 29th, 
the emperor left the banks of the Berezina, and we went to pass the 
night at Kamen. There his majesty occupied a wretched wooden 
house. A freezing wind entered it on every side through windows 
nearly every pane of which was broken. We closed the apertures 
with trusses of hay. 

Not far away from us, on a vast open space, the unfortunate 
Russian prisoners, whom the army was driving before it, were penned 
up like cattle. . . . When the victors are dying of hunger what 
becomes of the vanquished? Hence these miserable Russians, worn 
out by want and marching, nearly all perished that night. In the 
morning we saw them huddled close together. They had hoped 
to find a little warmth in this way. The feeblest of them succumbed, 
and all night Jong their dead bodies had been embraced by the 
survivors without the latter having noticed it. There were some 
who, in their voracity, devoured their dead companions. The firm- 
ness with which the Russians endure pain has often been spoken 
of; I can give an instance of it which almost surpasses belief. One 
of these poor fellows, having wandered away from the corps to 
which he belonged, was struck by a cannon ball which cut off both 
his legs and killed his horse. A French officer, making a recon- 
naissance on the bank of the river where the Russians had fallen, 
perceived at a distance a mass which he recognized as a dead horse, 
and yet he saw that this mass was not without movement. He 
approached it and saw the head and shoulders of a man whose ex- 
tremities were hidden in the body of the horse. The unfortunate 
man had been there four days, shutting himself up inside his horse 
as a shelter from the cold, and feeding on infected scraps from this 


frightful lodging. 


Did you see the picture? Then follow the method. Note 
how the following idea, rather difficult of explanation, is made 
clear by the use of an illustration. Could the same idea 
be so effectively portrayed without the use of illustration? 


The dramatist lives the lives of others, and in order to delineate 
character must not only have imagination but sympathy with the 
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character delineated. The great dramatist thinks of a character 
as an entirety, as an individual. I once had a dream, and in this 
dream I was discussing a subject with another man. It occurred 
to me that I was dreaming, and then I said to myself: If this is a 
dream, I am doing the talking for both sides; consequently I ought 
to know in advance what the other man is going to say. In my 
dream I tried the experiment. I then asked the other man a ques- 
tion, and before he answered, I made up my mind what the answer 
was to be. To my surprise the man did not say what I expected 
he would, and so great was my astonishment that I awoke. It 
then occurred to me that I had discovered the secret of Shakespeare. 
He did, when awake, what I did when asleep — that is, he threw 
off a character so perfect that it acted independently of him. — 
Ropert G. INGERSOLL, lecture on “Shakespeare.” 


Illustrative matter Is generally a product of experience. 
Experiences are of two classes, direct and indirect.1. The 
former include those experiences with which the mdividual 
has personally come in contact, such as burning a finger or 
missing a train. Indirect experiences are those with which 
he has never come in personal contact, but knows neverthe- 
less through reading and conversation that they actually 
exist. For mstance, he may never have visited Moscow or 
seen Napoleon, yet he knows that Moscow exists and that 
Napoleon lived. Such knowledge is common intellectual 
property and can be referred to with as much confidence as 
the experiences of personal contact. Thus the speaker has a 
wide range of choice in selecting illustrations and instances, 
but discretion must be used in order to select illustrative 
material which is pertinent to the subject and appropriate 
to the intellectual content of the particular audience. 

Occasionally one may back up a point with a number of 
short, pointed instances; but some ideas seem to need a 
single, elaborate illustration of a more expanded nature, all 
depending on the importance of the point and the tempo of 
the speech. Suppose I say: ‘Young man, you should shun 
debts.. They will worry you and hamper your progress.” 
It may be good advice, but it is too general to be impressive 

1 Philips, op. cit., Chap. III. 
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or convincing. Notice how the following specific instances 
bring the advice into reality, driving it home with associations 
that are mentally tangible and familiar. 


Benjamin Disraeli, one of England’s greatest statesmen, tells 
in his diary how he hesitated to accept an invitation to speak at a 
banquet for fear he should be nabbed for debt when he arose to 
respond to his toast. Balzac, the famous novelist, was a slave to 
debt. This literary genius was afraid to pause in his labors for a 
single day, writing from two o’clock in the morning until late at 
night again in order to stave off his creditors. The story of his 
fancial battles is one of the most pathetic in history. Such men 
as Cicero, William IV, Bret Harte, Eugene Field, and Mark Twain 
had their Itves clouded by the misery of debt. They were great 
in spite of it, but no man knows how much greater and happier 
their careers might have been, had they not been oppressed by 
debts. 


Following is another illustration of the cumulative effect 
in the use of many specific mstances to drive a point home. 
The listener is asked to believe that “‘history is replete with 
predictions which were once the hue of destiny, but which 
failed of fulfillment because those who uttered them saw too 
small an arc of the circle of events.’ Such a statement is 
abstract. Specific instances give it meaning. 


When Pharaoh pursued the fleeing Israelites to the edge of the 
Red Sea he was confident that their bondage would be renewed 
and that they would again make bricks without straw, but des- 
tiny was not revealed until Moses and his followers reached the 
further shore dry shod and the waves rolled over the horses and 
chariots of the Egyptians. When Belshazzar, on the last night of 
his reign, Ied his thousand lords into the Babylonian banquet hall 
and sat down to a table glittering with vessels of silver and gold, 
he felt sure of his kingdom for many years to come, but destiny 
was not revealed until the hand wrote upon the wall those awe- 
inspiring words, “Mene, Mene, Tekel Upharsin.” When Abderrah- 
man swept northward with his conquering hosts his imagination 
saw the crescent triumphant throughout the world, but destiny was 
not revealed until Charles Martel raised the cross above the battle- 
field of Tours and saved Europe from the sword of Mohammed- 
anism. When Napoleon emerged victorious from Marengo, from 
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Ulm and from Austerlitz, he thought himself the child of destiny, 
but destiny was not revealed until Bliicher’s forces had joined the 
army of Wellington and the vanquished Corsican began his melan- 
choly march toward St. Helena. When the redcoats of George the 
Third routed the New Englanders at Lexington and Bunker Hill 
there arose before the British sovereign visions of colonies taxed 
without representation and drained of their wealth by foreign-made 
laws, but destiny was not revealed until the surrender of Cornwallis 
completed the work at Independence Hall and ushered into existence 
a government deriving its just powers from the consent of the 
governed. — Wut1am JENNINGS BRYAN. 


In the following excerpt, note how the author makes his 
point vivid by the use of instances and illustrations: 


And finally, my friends, because of the religious fanaticism of 
those people, the Turkish government is a menace to the safety of 
all Christian mhabitants within its boundaries. The constitution 
of the Ottoman government is founded upon the doctrines of the 
Mohammedan Faith. The Koran is the Alpha and Omega of the 
Turkish law, literature, and learning. It is a part of the Turkish 
religion to exterminate all who do not profess the Moslem Faith. 
For centuries they have been tutored in this wicked doctrine, and 
for centuries they have been the most malignant foe of the Christian 
Faith. The destructive deportation of the Armenian people from 
its beginning in the sunny fields of Anatolia to the whipping out of 
that race on the banks of the Euphrates demonstrates the consum- 
ing hatred nursed by the Mohammedan for the Christian Religion. 
Out of a number of two million human souls only a remnant of 
nine hundred thousand reached their destination. That brutal 
evacuation is but a fair example of the mongrel Turk’s insatiable 
lust for Christian blood. The fate of Smyrna is another example 
of this religious insanity. When Tamerlane finished his pyramid 
of seventy thousand human skulls and stood at the gate of Damas- 
cus glittering in steel, it seemed that national butchery had reached 
its zenith, but Mustapha Kemal Pasha outstripped this barbarian 
by fifty thousand in his destruction of that peaceful city of Smyrna. 
— Cuartes Fair, “The Problem of the Turk.” 


The following paragraph is an excerpt from the oration 
which won the National Peace Oratorical Contest in 1924, 
and adequately illustrates the use of the specific. Note how 
madequately the first two sentences express the idea, for 
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they are general, and then how the specific expressions of 
the following sentences arouse mental imagery by bringing 
the idea into reality: 


My friends, material progress is a generation in advance of social 
progress. Materialism has made man a physical giant. Telescopes 
and microscopes increase the power of our eyes. Telegraphs make 
our voices sound around the earth. Wireless waves carry our mes- 
sages into unknown reaches of space. Locomotive and steamship 
lines, better than Seven League Boots of ancient fable, have in- 
creased the power and speed of our feet. Big Berthas have elongated 
our blows from two feet to seventy miles. Man has never had such 
a body since the world began. With it he has made the world a 
material unit. It has been his glory to search out and harness the 
hidden forces of the universe. The ends of the earth have been 
crowded together as man has conquered distance with his swift 
inventions. — GILBERT V. NALLEY. 


The followmg paragraph is also an excerpt from a prize- 
winning oration. Suppose the author had stopped at the 
end of the first two sentences — would it have been as 
effective without the later specific references? 


The Japanese are a nation highly cultured and progressive, 
reaching out everywhere for the culture and wisdom of the world; 
but, my friends, they are not our people. We cannot assimilate 
them. They colonize to themselves and teach their children in the 
temple of Buddha to worship the Emperor. Their religion is not 
our religion, their standard of morals is not our standard; woman 
has no high place in Japan. No, my friends, we cannot assimilate 
them. Remember the fine, fair-haired, blue-eyed race of Greeks 
that made Athens famous and held the admiration of the world 
until their race was shot through by the dark blood of the Orient. 
The social chasm between the American and the yellow man is as 
wide as the great Pacific that separates Japan from the shores of 
America. And may that day never come when that chasm is 
bridged by the fallacious theory of the melting-pot. 


Examples of the use of expanded illustrations are replete 
in the famous lecture “Acres of Diamonds” by Russell H. 
Conwell. The student should read this lecture, especially 
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noting the length of the illustration of the Persian, Al Hafed, _ 


in the introductory pages. This lecture contains many ex- 
panded illustrations, and, as a masterpiece of structure and 
style, should receive the attention of every student of public 
speaking. Burke, in his famous speech “Conciliation with 
America” makes use, as a man with his extended legal educa- 
tion was likely to do, of expanded illustrations from the 
constitutional history of England to make his point 
relative to the proper policy in dealing with the thoroughly 
discontented and aroused colonies. Wendell Phillips’ lec- 
ture ‘‘Toussaint L’Ouverture” should also be read as a 
cogent example of the effective use of illustrations and 
instances. 

James Russell Lowell has said a good after-dinner speech 
ought to contain a platitude, a quotation, and an anecdote, 
and then end. Observation of successful speakers demon- 
strates that, regardless of whether they ever heard of these 
rules, the principle can be followed with remarkable success. 
Isaac F. Marcosson says that “from ‘Bob’ Ingersoll to 
Lloyd George, every effective speaker has used stories of 
men to make his point. They follow the advice laid down by 
Channing, who declared that ‘one anecdote of a man is 
worth a volume of biography.’ One touch of the human 
makes the world sit up and take notice.” Bits of illustrative 
matter, such as the following, add a “touch of the human” 
to a speech. 


My father was a man of great intellectual energy. My best 
training came from him. He was intolerant of vagueness, and from 
the time I began to write until his death in 1903, when he was eighty- 
one years old, I carried everything I wrote to him. He would make 
me read it aloud, which was always painful tome. Every now and 
then he would stop me. “What do you mean by that?” I would 
tell him, and, of course, in domg so would express myself more 
simply than I had on paper. ‘‘Why didn’t you say so?” he would 
goon. “Don’t shoot at your meaning with birdshot and hit the 
whole country-side; shoot with a rifle at the thing you have to say.” 

— Wooprow WILson. 
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VOCABULARY DRILL 


ablutions incipient quandary 
anomaly incumbent reiterate 
apostatize meticulous sartorial 
charlatan naive sauté 
chimerical omniscient solidarity 
divergent pediculous strata 
esoteric pedicure tableau 
gauche persiflage titular 
implacable petulant vacuity 
inanity 

EXERCISES 


1. Prepare a short speech on any phase of the material of Chapter 
X, following the directions of Exercise 1, page 19. 

2. Prepare a six-minute talk on some subject in which you introduce 
your speech with a quotation, and illustrate it with at least two 
appropriate stories or illustrations. (Stories, in this sense, do 
not necessarily mean humorous stories.) 

3. From a newspaper or magazine make three clippings of articles 
which are general and abstract. Show how these could be im- 
proved by the addition of a few specific instances, illustrations, 
stories, etc. 

4. Read one of the following speeches, and bring to class a written 
report of three hundred words, giving the principal facts about 
it, including: (a) author, (b) time and circumstances in which 
it was given, (c) its appropriateness to the occasion, (d) style 
or qualities which make it interesting and vivid, including con- 
creteness, illustrative matter, etc., (e) one or two quotations 
which you consider worthy of remembering either for the thought 


or fine phraseology. 
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. Webster, “Reply to Hayne.” 

Wendell Phillips, “Toussaint L’Ouverture.” 

Ingersoll, nomination of Blaine, “The Plumed Knight,” given at 
the end of this chapter. 

Henry Grady, “The New South.” 

Bryan, “Cross of Gold” speech. 

Conwell, “Acres of Diamonds” (Modern Eloquence). 

. Ingersoll, “Shakespeare.” 

. Vance, “The Scattered Nation.” 
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PIAS 


BLAINE, THE PLUMED KNIGHT? 


Massachusetts may be satisfied with the loyalty of Benjamin H. 
Bristow; so am I; but if any man nominated by this convention 
cannot carry the State of Massachusetts, I am not satisfied with 
the loyalty of that State. If the nominee of this convention cannot 
carry the grand old Commonwealth of Massachusetts by seventy- 
five thousand majority, I would advise them to sell out Faneuil 
Hall as a Democratic headquarters. I would advise them to take 
from Bunker Hill that old monument of glory. 

The Republicans of the United States demand as their leader in 
the great contest of 1876 a man of intelligence, a man of integrity, 
a man of well-known and approved political opmions. They de- 
mand a statesman; they demand a reformer after, as well as before, 
the election. They demand a politician in the highest, broadest, 
and best sense — a man of superb moral courage. They demand a 
man acquainted with public affairs — with the wants of the people 
— with not only the requirements of the hour, but with the demands 
of the future. They demand a man broad enough to comprehend 
the relations of this Government to the other nations of the earth. 
They demand a man well versed in the powers, duties, and preroga- 
tives of each and every department of this Government. They de- 
mand a man who will sacredly preserve the financial honor of the 
United States — one who knows enough to know that the national 
debt must be paid through the prosperity of this people; one who 
knows enough to know that all the financial theories in the world 
cannot redeem a single dollar; one who knows enough to know that 
all the money must be made, not by law, but by Iabor; one who 
knows enough to know that the people of the United States have 
the industry to make the money and the honor to pay it over just 
as fast as they make it. 

The Republicans of the United States demand a man who knows 


* Speech nominating Blaine for president in the Republican National 
Convention at Cincinnati, June 15, 1876. 
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that prosperity and resumption, when they come, must come to- 
gether; that when they come they will come hand in hand through 
the golden harvest fields; hand in hand by the whirling spindles 
and turning wheels; hand in hand past the open furnace doors; 
hand in hand by the flaming forges; hand in hand by the chimneys 
oe eager fire — greeted and grasped by the countless sons 
of toil. 

This money has to be dug out of the earth. You cannot make it 
by passing resolutions in a political convention. 

The Republicans of the United States want a man who knows 
that this Government should protect every citizen at home and 
abroad; who knows that any government that will not defend its 
defenders and protect its protectors is a disgrace to the map of the 
world. They demand a man who believes in the eternal separation 
and divorcement of church and school. They demand a man whose 
political reputation is spotless as a star; but they do not demand 
that their candidate shall have a certificate of moral character 
signed by a Confederate Congress. The man who has in full, 
heaped and rounded measure, all these splendid qualifications is 
the present grand and gallant leader of the Republican party — 
James G. Blaine. 

Our country, crowned with the vast and marvelous achievements 
of its first century, asks for a man worthy of the past and prophetic 
of her future; asks for a man who has the audacity of genius; asks 
for a man who is the grandest combination of heart, conscience, 
and brain beneath her flag. Such a man is James G. Blaine. 

For the Republican host, Jed by this intrepid man, there can be 
no defeat. 

This is a grand year; a year filled with the recollections of the 
Revolution, filled with proud and tender memories of the past, 
with the sacred legends of liberty; a year in which the sons of free- 
dom will drink from the fountains of enthusiasm; a year in which 
the people call for a man who has preserved in Congress what our 
soldiers won upon the field; a year in which we call for the man who 
has torn from the throat of treason the tongue of slander — for the 
man who has snatched the mask of Democracy from the hideous 
face of Rebellion— for the man who, like an intellectual athlete, 
has stood in the arena of debate and challenged all comers, and who, 
up to the present moment, is a total stranger to defeat. 

Like an armed warrior, like a plumed knight, James G. Blaine 
marched down the halls of the American Congress and threw his 
shining lance full and fair against the brazen foreheads of the de- 
famers of his country and the maligners of his honor. For the 
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Republicans to desert this gallant leader now is as though an army 
should desert their General upon the field of battle. 

James G. Blaine is now, and has been for years, the bearer of the 
sacred standard of the Republican party. I call it sacred, because 
no human being can stand beneath its folds without becoming and 
without remaining free. 

Gentlemen of the convention, in the name of the great republic, 
the only republic that ever existed upon this earth; in the name of 
all her defenders and of all her supporters; in the name of all her 
soldiers living; in the name ofall her soldiers dead upon the field 
of battle; and in the name of those who perished in the skeleton 
clutch of famine at Andersonville and Libby, whose sufferings he 
so vividly remembers, Illinois — Illinois nominates for the next 
President of this country that prince of parliamentarians, that 
leader of leaders, James G. Blaine. 


CHAPTER XI 
PICTURING IDEAS CONTINUED 


Trifles make perfection — but perfection is no trifle. — M1cHELANGELO 


1. Mental Imagery Continued. (a) Figures of Speech. 
Robert G. Ingersoll said that “Shakespeare did not rely on 
the stage carpenter, or the scenic artist. He put his scenery 
in his lines.” Figures of speech, or “tropes” as they are 
sometimes called, constitute one of the most valuable means 
of attaining clearness and vividness with economy of time, 
enabling the speaker to put “scenery in his Imes.” Their 
skillful use indicates the work of a master craftsman. The 
effect created by figures of speech depends primarily upon 
comparison, and it is therefore imperative that the reader or 
listener be familiar with the essential qualities of the things 
compared. The things compared should, in other words, 
come within the listener’s experience else he misses the sig- 
nificance of the figure. (Figures of speech aid the speaker in 
making himself understood, for their primary purpose is to 
create mental imagery, thus enhancing the clarity of ideas. 
Ideas are given added emphasis and impressiveness when 
thrown into figurative language, and any speaker who makes 
a diligent effort in judiciously incorporating figures in his 
speech will be rewarded with a more versatile and attrac- 
tive style. A speech which is interwoven with figures has a 
certain picturesqueness which stimulates the mind, liberating 
ideas from the trite and commonplace statements of every- 
day life with a subtle distinction which is enlivening and 
attractive. Emerson, in evaluating the force of figurative 
language, says:! 

1 Essay ‘On Eloquence.” 
179 
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The orator must be, to a certain extent, a poet. We are such 
imaginative creatures that nothing so works on the human mind, 
barbarous or civilized, as a trope. Condense some daily experience 
into a glowing symbol, and an audience is electrified. ... Itisa 
wonderful aid to memory, which carries away the image, and never 
loses it. A popular assembly, like the House of Commons, or the 
French Chamber, or the American Congress, is commanded by 
these two powers, — first by a fact, then by skill of statement. Put 
the argument into a concrete shape, into an image, — some hard 
phrase, round and solid as a ball, which they can see and handle 
and carry home with them, — and the cause is half won. 


The speaker should be purposeful in the use of figures, 
declining to drag them in simply as ornaments or gilded 
baubles with which to decorate a speech or astound an audi- 
ence. Figures should aid in setting forth the idea with clear- 
ness and precision, and never clutter the structure of thought 
with superfluous and irrelevant verbal architecture. 

The metaphor is probably the most common trope of our 
Janguage. It is based on the principle of an implied com- 
parison. It likens one object to another by speaking of it 
as if it were that other, mdicating equality or identity in 
many cases by means of the verb “to be.” As a means to 
clearness it hardly has an equal, enabling the speaker to 
flash an idea quickly and effectively — in fact, its greatest 
characteristic is vividness. The followig classic example from 
Robert G. Ingersoll shows the power of ideas expressed by 
the metaphor. 


Shakespeare was an intellectual ocean, whose waves touched all 
the shores of thought; within which were all the tides and waves 
of destiny and will; over which swept all the storms of fate, ambi- 
tion, and revenge; upon which fell the gloom and darkness of de- 
spair and death and all the sunlight of content and love, and within 
which was the inverted sky, lit with the eternal stars — an intellec- 
tual ocean towards which all rivers ran, and from which now the 
isles and continents of thought receive their dew and rain. 


In the midst of abstract discussion, it is refreshing to 
run abruptly across a metaphor. Because it is concrete and 
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tends to create mental imagery, it achieves spontaneous 
recognition; ideas leap into instantaneous clarity. Notice 
the following: 


Travelers tell us that there is a point in Iceland where the rays 
of the setting and of the rising sun mingle. Already upon the far- 
flung eastern battle line of Europe the rays of the setting sun of 
autocracy have mingled with the rays of the rising sun of democracy. 
May that sun grow in light and warmth, and may it be undimmed 
by the clouds of internal dissension. May democracy everywhere 
understand that its first duty is to make a democrat a free man 
everywhere. — Vice PresipeNT THomas R. MarsHatt.t 


If there be no power to settle such questions, independent of 
either of the states, is not the whole Union a rope of sand? — WEB- 
STER. 

Our constitution has brought into being a new sun. It is the sun 
of individual freedom, and as Jong as there are Americans, God 


willing, it shall never sink into the sea of Forgotten Destinies. 
— Don TYLeEr, oration, “The Constitution.” 


The tempers of the young are liquid fires in isles of quicksand, 
the precious metals not yet cooled in solid earth. — GEorGE 
Menrepitu, The Egoist. 


Russia, the great polar bear of the north, has Jong coveted a path 
to the sea that he might come down and slake his thirst in the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean. — CHARLES Farr, oration, “‘ Problem 


of the Ruhr.” 


The human body is a machine that holds together by virtue of 
certain vital functions, on the cessation of which it is dissolved. 
— GEORGE SANTAYANA. 


Another advantage accrues to the speaker in the use of the 
metaphor, namely, brevity. The figure is point blank, brief, 
and attains its strength from these qualities. It enables the 
speaker to set forth the gist of his entire thought in a single 
utterance. Notice the following two figures from Henry 
W. Grady’s speech ““The New South” in which he is speaking 
of the post war developments in the South: “We have 


1 In introducing the Russian Commission in the United States Senate, 
June 26, 1917. 
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sowed towns and cities in the place of theories.’ “We have 
let economy take root.” 

The simile expresses a comparison or similarity between 
two things through use of the word “as” or “like.” It 
attains concreteness and vividness, iJuminating thought — a 
device of great virility and charm in the expression of ideas. 
Webster in his “Reply to Hayne”’ used simile im referring to 
Hayne’s remarks about the Federal party. He said: 


He traced the flow of federal blood down through successive ages 
and centuries till he brought it into the veins of the American 
Tories. . . . From the Tories he followed it to the Federalists; 
and as the Federal party was broken up, and there was no possi- 
bility of transmitting it farther on this side of the Atlantic, he seems 
to have discovered that it has gone off collaterally, though against 
all the canons of descent, into the ultras of France, and finally be- 
comes extinguished, like exploded gas, among the adherents of Don 


Miguel. 


Notice this brilliant and vivid sentence from Robert G. 
Ingersoll’s lecture on ‘“‘Shakespeare”’: 
He lived all lives, and through his blood and brain there crept 


the shadow and the chill of every death, and his soul, like Mazeppa, 
was lashed naked to the wild horse of every fear and Jove and hate. 


One will rarely find one sentence with as many similes as 
the followmg taken from “The Soul of the Great Bell” 
published in Some Chinese Ghosts by Lafcadio Hearn, who 
has set the pace in poetical prose. 


And the muttering deepened into a roar like the roar of typhoons 
approaching, and the blood-red lake of metal slowly brightened 
like the vermilion of a sunrise, and the vermilion was transmuted 
into a radiant glow of gold, and the gold whitened blindingly, like 
the silver face of a full moon. 


The following are also illustrative of the simile: 


Nobody can be healthful without exercise, neither natural body 
nor politic; and certainly to a kingdom or estate, a just and honor- 
able war is the true exercise. A civil war, indeed, is like the heat of a 
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fever, but a foreign war is like the beat of exercise and serveth to keep 
the body im health. — Bacon, Civil and Moral Essays. 


Are Harlots like the crowd that if they find 
Som¢ stain or blemish in a name of note, 
Not grieving that their greatest are so small, 
Inflate themselves with some insane delight, 
And judge all nature from her feet of clay. 
— Tennyson, [dylls of the King. 


Notice the wealth of figures in the following paragraph 
from Curtis’s “‘Leadership of Educated Men.” 


The scholar is denounced as a coward. Humanity falls among 
thieves, we are told, and the college Levite, the educated Pharisee, 
passes by on the other side. Slavery undermines the Republic, but 
the clergy in America are the educated class, and the church makes 
itself the bulwark of slavery. Strong drink slays its tens of thou- 
sands, but the educated class leaves the gospel of temperance to be 
preached by the ignorant and the enthusiast, as the English Estab- 
lishment left the preaching of regeneration to the Methodist itiner- 
ants in fields and barns. Vast questions cast their shadows upon 
the future; the just relations of capital and labor; the distribu- 
tion of land; the towering power of corporate wealth; reform in 
administrative methods; but the educated class, says the critic, 
instead of advancing to deal with them promptly, wisely, and 
courageously, and settling them as morning dissipates the night, 
without shock, leaves them to be kindled to fury by demagogues, 
lifts a panic cry of communism, and sinks paralyzed with terror. 


“The vigor of Demosthenes’ rapid thought finds frequent 
expression in metaphorical language, most often in a single 
word or a brief phrase. The fully expanded simile is rare, 
but shaped with wonderful skill. The intermediate form, 
the word or phrase introduced by ‘like,’ is used sparingly, but 
with exquisite appropriateness and striking force.” ! Notice 
the following two examples from Demosthenes: 

Eschines, silent when we needed advice, vociferous in criticism 


when disaster has befallen, is like a physician who has no word of 
advice for his sick patient, but who, when the poor fellow has per- 


1 Adams, C. D., Demosthenes, p. 82. Longmans. 
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ished, follows to the grave and demonstrates how if the man had 
done this thing and that, he would not have died. — De Cor., par. 
243. 

The Athenians fight Philip precisely as a barbarian boxes: hit 
the barbarian, and his hand comes up only in time to rub the spot 
that was hit; hit him in another place, there come his hands! But 
to ward off a blow or to see it coming, he has neither knowledge nor 
concern. — Phil., I, par. 40. 


Another device of great variety and forcefulness is that of 
rhetorical question. The speaker, regarding his thought and 
position on a question as impregnable, makes assertions in 
the form of questions which suggest and imply their own 
answers. Confidence in the strength of his argument thus 
enables the speaker to state questions im such an effective 
manner that the answers seem to leap Into consciousness 
affirming the very thing he wished to affirm and impress on 
the audience. It is an impelling, strikmg method of state- 
ment, achieving clearness and relieving monotony of repeated 
assertions. ‘‘The sharp, nervous rhetorical question is partic- 
ularly adapted to Demosthenes’s vigorous style. The sleepy 
hearer is aroused, the mdifferent is challenged, even the 
stupid man is tempted to try to think, when the sudden 
question is thrown in his face. Often question and answer 
fly back and forth between Demosthenes and a supposed 
objector. Often the question is so framed that any answer 
save the one that Demosthenes intends would be absurd.” 4 
The following is characteristic of him: 

When, fellow-citizens, when will you do your duty? ‘When, by 
Zeus, necessity arises.” But what ought we to call that which is 
going on today? I think to the free man the greatest “necessity” 
is shame at a situation in which he finds himself. Tell me, do you 
wish to stroll around inquiring of one another, “Is there any news?” 
What greater “news” could there be than that a man of Macedon 
is defeating Athenian troops, and administering the affairs of Hellas? 
“Ts Philip dead?”’ “‘No, by Zeus, but he’s sick.” What difference 
does that make to you? If anything happens to him, you’ll speedily 


1 Ibid., p. 82. 
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create another Philip, if this is the way you are going to attend to 
your business. For it is not his own energy that has exalted him, 
so much as your neglect. — Phil., I, par. 10 ff. Cf. De Chers., par. 


17. 

The student should practice this method of varying his 
assertions with questions forcefully stated, but beware of it, 
or any device, too frequently used, for excess steals success. 
The following example of rhetorical question is taken from an 
oration on “The Problem of the Turk.” 


~ When shall we staunch this flow of Christian blood? ~The powers 
of Europe have continually winked at this program of Moslem 
atrocities, each nation striving to ingratiate itself into the black 
Turkish heart and thereby gain control over Constantinople; and 
these powers will continue to maneuver in this chess game of nations 
while Kemal Pasha splits the last Christian in that Jand on the point 
of his sword. When, Iet me ask, did any European nation ever 
forget diplomacy for one day and raise so much as a martial air in 
behalf of the distressed? They never have, nor will they now, unless 
America assumes leadership in this most worthy task. Shall we 
continue to take contributions for the Near East Relief? Shall 
we continue to send food to the starving Armenians, or raiment to 
the shivering Bulgarians, when the Turk nullifies our every effort? 
Is it sufficent to send medical aid to the bleeding Smyrnans when 
the Turk opens up the wound again? Are you content to send only 
a commission to give those slaughtered victims a Christian burial? 
I would send a Springfield rifle with every loaf of bread, a bayonet 
with every garment, and a machine gun battalion to accompany 
every burial party. I would negotiate with them across a shot- 
swept plateau. I would talk to them from the mouths of cannons 
and speak to them with tongues of fire. I would demobilize that 
craven Turkish army; I would dissolve that polluted Angora 
Government, and establish in its stead a just and righteous Protec- 
torate under the authority of the Allied Powers. — Cuarves Fair. 


Rhetorical question also has quite an important psycholog- 
ical value in its influence on the members of an audience, 
because it tends to induce them to feel that they are arriving 
at their own conclusions. Patrick Henry was a dynamic 
speaker and made capital use of this device in both persuasion 
and argument. Reread his famous “Give Me Liberty or 
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Give Me Death” speech on page 36, and note the use of 


rhetorical question. 

The following excerpt is from Webster’s “Reply to 
Hayne” : 

I shall not acknowledge that the honorable member goes before 
me in regard for whatever of distinguished talent, or distinguished 
character, South Carolina hasproduced. I claim part of the honor, 
I partake in the pride, of her great names. I claim them for country- 
men, one and all. . . . Him whose honored name the gentleman 
himself bears — does he esteem me less capable of gratitude for his 
patriotism, or sympathy for his sufferings, than if his eyes had first 
opened upon the light of Massachusetts, instead of South Carolina? 
Does he suppose it in his power to exhibit a Carolina name so bright 
as to produce envy in my bosom? Increased gratification and de- 
light, rather. I thank God that, if I am gifted with little of the 
spirit which is able to raise mortals to the skies, I have yet none, as 
I trust, of that other spirit, which would drag angels down. 


(b) Analogy. An analogy is the expression of similarity 
without identity. There are two types, literal and figurative. 
Literal analogy is a form of reasoning and consequently is 
greatly used as an argumentative device. From this stand- 
point it may be defined as an inference that, if two objects 
resemble each other in certain essential characteristics, they 
also resemble each other in additional points, known of one 
of the objects, but not known of the other. Its cogency is 
based on a preponderance of resemblance between two situ- 
ations, objects, phenomena, or classes, which warrants us 
in believmg that the two are similar in other respects. 
Notice the following argument by analogy used by Lincoln 
during the Civil War: 


Gentlemen, I want you to suppose a case for a moment. Sup- 
pose that all the property you were worth was in gold, and you 
had put it in the hands of Blondin, the famous rope-walker, to carry 
across the Niagara Falls on a tight rope. Would you shake the 
rope while he was passing over it, or keep shouting to him, “Blondin, 
stoop a little more! Go a little faster!” No, I am sure you would 
not. You would hold your breath as well as your tongue, and keep 
your hand off until he was safely over. Now, the government is 
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in the same situation. It is carrying an immense weight across a 
stormy ocean. Untold treasures are in its hands. It is doing the 
best it can. Don’t badger it! Just keep still, and it will get you 
safely over. 


A classic example of the use of analogy is Shylock’s speech 
in The Merchant of Venice: 


IamaJew. Hath nota Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions? fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed 
by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer as a Christian is? If you prick us, do we not bleed? If you 
tickle us, do we not Iaugh? If you poison us, do we not die? And 
if you wrong us, shall we not revenge? If we are like you in the 
rest, we will resemble you in that. 


In the following editorial from the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, racing is handled m an analogous manner. It might 
also serve to show the cogent use of examples, for they con- 
stitute, m fact, the editorial. Also note in passing the 
effective repetition of the phrase “gentlemen’s sport.” 


Proponents of Proposition Six, legalizing racetrack gambling in 
California, are saying two things. They are saying that racing is 
a fine sport, a “‘gentlemen’s sport.’ And they are saying that, 
without racetrack betting, it cannot survive. 

There’s something wrong with this line of argument — or there’s 
something wrong with horse-racing if it can be made. 

Football, a “‘gentlemen’s sport,” attracts millions of spectators 
of both sexes and draws millions of dollars yearly. There’s a little 
friendly betting on “big” games, but football doesn’t need legalized 
gambling to bolster up its popularity! 

Golf is a “gentlemen’s sport” and a Iadies’ sport, too, played 
by increasing thousands of men and women the year around. No- 
body ever suggested that golf needs bookmakers and touts and 
Pari-Mutuel systems to stimulate its existence. 

Tennis is a “gentlemen’s game” if ever there was one; but 
who ever heard of legalizing gambling in order to “‘save tennis’’? 

The shoe is on the other foot. The fact is that the vulture of 
gambling never NOURISHES sport — it KILLS sport. What almost 
killed baseball a few years ago? GAMBLING — until the gamblers 
were sternly barred from the parks. 
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AND WHAT KILLED RACING IN CALIFORNIA? 

Racetrack gambling, in the past, killed racing. Nothing else 
killed it. It became identified with gambling in the public mind — 
and the public revolted. The public has a moral sense that pro- 
tects it against vice, whether or not that vice be carried on in the 
name of sport. The ballot proposal to legalize the insidious vice 
of gambling in connection with horse-racing is revolting to that 
moral sense and deserves overwhelming defeat at the polls. 


Literal analogy, while admittedly illustrative by nature, is 
argumentative in purpose. Figurative analogy, on the other 
hand, while savoring of argument, is illustrative in purpose. 
The distinction is not great. In his debates with Judge 
Douglas, Lincoln tried to show “that there was a tendency, 
if not a conspiracy, among those who have engineered this 
slavery question for the last four or five years, to make 
slavery perpetual and universal in this nation.” In this 
connection he used the followmg illustration of an analogous 
nature: 


We cannot absolutely know that these exact adaptations are the 
result of pre-concert, but when we see a lot of framed timbers, dif- 
ferent portions of which we know have been gotten out at different 
times and places, and by different workmen — Stephen, Frank- 
lin, Roger, and James, for instance; and when we see these timbers 
joined together, and see they exactly make the frame of a house or 
a mill, all the tenons and mortises exactly fitting, and all the lengths 
and proportions of the different pieces exactly adapted to their 
respective places, and not a piece too many or too few, — not 
omitting even the scaffolding, — or if a single piece be lacking, we 
see the place in the frame exactly fitted and prepared to yet bring 
such piece in — in such a case we feel it impossible not to believe 
that Stephen and Franklin and Roger and James all understood 
one another from the beginning, and all worked upon a common 
plan or draft drawn before the first blow was struck.” 1 


To show the absurdity of selecting magistrates from the 
Athenian Senate by lot, Socrates used the following analogy: 

Would it be wise for sailors about to set out upon a Iong and 
dangerous cruise to cast lots among themselves to see who should 


1 Springfield, June 16, 1858. 
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be pilot, when the lot might as surely fall upon a wretch who knew 
nothing of the shoals and rocks in their course, or the art of naviga- 
tion, as upon the most careful seaman? 


In his famous ‘‘ Reply to Hayne,” Webster used the follow- 
ing figurative analogy to draw the attention of the Senate 
back to the original resolution from which Hayne had 
wandered considerably in the course of his speech: 

When the mariner has been tossed for many days in thick weather 
and on an unknown sea, he naturally avails himself of the first 
pause in the storm, the earliest glance of the sun, to take his lati- 
tude and ascertain how far the elements have driven him from his 
true course. Let us imitate this prudence, and, before we float 
farther on the waves of this debate, refer to the point from which 
we departed, that we may at least be able to conjecture where we 
now are. I ask for the reading of the resolution before the Senate. 


The speaker who proposes to use analogy in argument 
should realize that it is rarely regarded as conclusive proof 
when standing alone. He should test his argument thoroughly 
by the following tests: (1) Are the similarities outweighed 
by the differences? (2) Are the points of similarity merely 
trivial points? (3) Are the facts on which the analogy is 
based really true? 
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EXERCISES 


. Talk on any phase of the material of Chapter XI, following the 


directions of Exercise 1, page 19. 


. For each of the audiences specified, set down the central idea 


which you consider would best establish the following specific 
purposes: 
SPECIFIC PURPOSES 


1. The Eight-hour Day is a Necessity. 
2. Immigration should be further restricted. 


AUDIENCES 


1. Working-men. 

2. Employers. 

3. Average general audience. 

4. Convention of American Federation of Labor. 
5. Convention of American factory owners. 


. Pick out the figures of speech in the speeches included at the 


end of chapters in this book. 


. Assume that you are visiting the high school from which you 


graduated. The principal invites you to make a talk at the 
assembly period. Plan something appropriate; make it inter- 
esting by using a few stories, illustrations, and “picture lan- 
guage.” 

Describe to the class the best conversation which you have 
recently heard; point out the reasons for its excellence. 


. Read to the class an excerpt of what you consider good con- 


versation taken from any fiction which you have recently read. 
Explain definitely why you consider it good conversation. 

Tell the class an entertaining story, and make the story illus- 
trate some point which you wish the class to accept. 


Memory Work 


What is a minority? The chosen heroes of this earth have been 


in the minority. There is not a social, political, or religious priv- 
ilege that you enjoy today that was not bought for you by the blood 
and tears and patient suffering of the minority. It is the minority 
that have vindicated humanity m every struggle. It is the minority 
that have come out as iconoclasts to beat down the Dragons their 
fathers have worshiped —the old abuses of society. It is the 
minority that have stood in the van of every moral conflict, and 
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achieved all that is noble in the history of the world. You will find 
that each generation has been always busy in gathering up the 
scattered ashes of the martyred heroes of the past, to deposit them 
in the golden urn of a nation’s history. — Joun B. Goucu. 


And as afield the reapers cut a swath 
Down through the middle of a rich man’s corn, 
And on each side are squares of standing corn, 
And in the midst a stubble, short and bare — 
So on each side were squares of men, with spears 
Bristling, and in the midst, the open sand. 
And Rustum came upon the sand, and cast 
His eyes toward the Tartar tents, and saw 
Sohrab come forth, and eyed him as he came. 

As some rich woman, on a winter’s morn, 
Eyes through her silken curtains the poor drudge 
Who with numb blacken’d fingers makes her fire — 
At cock-crow, on a starlit winter’s morn, 
When the frost flowers the whiten’d windowpanes — 
And wonders how she lives, and what the thoughts 
Of that poor drudge may be; so Rustum eyed 
The unknown adventurous youth, who from afar 
Came seeking Rustum, and defying forth 
All the most valiant chiefs. — ARNOLD, Sobrab and Rustum. 


I expect to pass through this life but once. If there is any kind- 
ness or any good thing I can do to my fellow-beings, let me do it 
now. I shall pass this way but once. — WILLIAM PENN. 


It is not necessary to be rich m order to be happy. We are apt 
to think that a man must be great, that he must be famous, that 
he must be wealthy. That is all a mistake. It is not necessary 
to be rich, to be great, to be famous, to be powerful, in order to 
be happy. — INGERSOLL. 


CHAPTER XII 
PICTURING IDEAS CONTINUED 


There is only one figure of rhetoric of serious importance, namely, repe- 
tition. — NAPOLEON 
1. Repetition and Restatement. Speaking before the Na- 

tional Electric Light Association in New York m 1923, 
Bruce Barton said: ‘‘There is probably no fact in the United 
States that is easier to Impress upon people’s minds than 
that Ivory soap floats, and yet the manufacturers of Ivory 
soap think it is not inconsistent or wasteful to spend more 

*TTe my . . 
than a million;dollars a year m repeating that truth over 
and over again.” Psychologists have long recognized the 
truth that all ideas, concepts or conclusions which enter the 
mind are held as true unless hindered by some contradictory 
idea. Consequently, the repetition and restatement of an 
idea tends to recall it to the mind each successive time with 
added impressiveness, and tends to crowd out objections and 
contradictory ideas. Repetition is a powerful device in the 
hands of the public speaker because people will do almost 
anything with sufficient urging. Note the repetition of the 
set phrase in the speech of Mark Antony before the Roman 
mob: 

The evil that men do lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones; 

So let it be with Cesar. The noble Brutus 

Hath told you Cxsar was ambitious; 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 

And grievously hath Cesar answer’d it, 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, — 

For Brutus is an honourable man; 

So are they all, all honourable men, — 

Come I to speak in Cesar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 


But Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
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He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 

Did this in Cesar seem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept: 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse: was this ambition? 
‘Yet Brutus says he was ambitious: 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 


Speakers have always made great use of the cumulating 
effect attained by the repetition of set phrases in the opening 
words of a series of sentences. It adds a hammering weight 
to the ideas expressed, adding to and increasing the inten- 
sity of the effect with each repetition. For instance: 


Mr. President, I know how imperfectly I have stated this argu- 
ment. I know how feeble is a single voice amid this din and tem- 
pest, this delirium of empire. It may be that the battle for this 
day is lost. But I have an assured faith in the future. I have an 
assured faith in justice and the love of liberty of the American 
people. The stars in their courses fight for freedom. The Ruler 
of the heavens is on that side. If the battle today go against it, 
I appeal to another day, not distant and sure to come. I appeal 
from the clapping of hands and the stamping of feet and the brawl- 
ing and the shouting to the quiet chamber where the Fathers 
gathered in Philadelphia. I appeal from the spirit of trade to the 
spirit of liberty. I appeal from the millionaire, and the boss, and 
the wire-puller, and the manager, to the statesman of the elder 
time, in whose eyes a guinea never glistened, who lived and died 
poor, and who left to his children and to his countrymen a good 
name, far better than riches. I appeal from the Present, bloated 
with material prosperity, drunk with the lust of empire, to another 
and a better age. I appeal from the Present to the Future and 
to the Past. — GeorcE F. Hoar. 


Emphasis is secured by repetition, serving to keep the 
mind focused on the action in such a manner that it acquires 


f 
1 United States Senate, April 17, 1900. 
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a momentum which is impressive. Its effective use is well 
illustrated in the followmg paragraph from an oration on 
“Japanese Immigration”: 


It is this military caste that is leading the Japanese in those over- 
seas adventures which are costing that country so dearly in lives, 
in treasure, and in the favorable opinion of mankind. It is this 
military government which insists upon a larger army and a greater 
navy, and absolutely refuses to discuss any question concerning 
international disarmament. It is this military government that has 
gradually displaced the Chinaman in the richest parts of his own 
country. It is this military government which holds Korea a vassal 
country, and which insists that it is ordained to the task of setting 
up a barrier to the westward spread of Bolshevism and offers this 
one excuse for holding Siberian territory. 


Likewise in the following paragraph there is a certain mo- 
mentum attained through repetition which is both emphatic 
and vivid: 


That great autocratic nation of Germany mounted the pedestal 
of world recognition under the guiding hand of her father, Frederick 
the Great, who believed in that well known German doctrine, 
Might Makes Right! It was that powerful and potent chancellor, 
Bismarck, who supplemented this doctrine with his policy of blood 
and iron. It was this philosophy that made of treaties mere scraps 
of paper. It was this philosophy that ripped out the heart of Poland 
and tore her limb from limb im the year 1795. It was this philosophy 
that snatched the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein in the year 
1864. It was this philosophy that quickly struck France that power- 
ful blow in ’71, and tore off the territory of Alsace-Lorraine leaving 
that country prostrate and bleeding under the yoke of an almost 
unpayable indemnity. And it was this same philosophy and this 
same spirit that issued those ultimatums of 1914 which challenged 
the world and which brought forth the greatest cataclysm in all 
history. — CHARLEs Farr. 


A speaker may occasionally adopt an entire sentence as a 
set phrase — some phrase which embodies the essence of his 
subject which he repeats at advantageous points through- 
out his speech. “He kept us out of war” was a campaign 
slogan which helped to elect President Wilson in 1916. 
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Daniel O’Connell, the famous Irish orator, declared: “It is 
not by advancing a political truth once or twice, or even 
ten times, that the public will take it up and finally adopt it. 
Incessant repetition is required to impress political truths 
upon the public mind. Men, by always hearing the same 
things, insensibly associate them with received truisms. 
They find the facts at Iast quietly reposting in a corner of 
their minds, and no more think of doubting them than if 
they formed part of their religious beliefs.’ Advertisers 
realize the value of constant repetition of a set phrase — 
witness some of our national billboard anthems. “The writer 
remembers one political speaker who waged a campaign with 
this one phrase repeated at advantageous points through 
each speech, ““There is no substitute for honesty in politics.” 
Hiram Johnson once waged a spirited campaign for the 
governorship of California, and for seven months he ended 
almost every address with this phrase: 


Remember this, my friends: I am going to be the next governor 
of California; and when J am, I am going to kick out of this govern- 
ment William F. Herrin and the Southern Pacific Railroad. Good 
night.” 


Tackless urging and too frequent repetition, however, may 
alienate an audience, and the speaker should be discriminate 
in his use of the device, for nothing is more tedious than 
iteration of something that is already acceptable and ap- 
parent. Repetition need not be confined, however, to set 
phrases. Ideas may be repeated in a variety of ways, by 
varied phraseology and from many points of view, thus re- 
lievmg the monotony of the set phrase. (Thus repetition 
serves the purpose of bringing the listener’s mind back to 
the original idea and impressing it again and again. Rep- 
etition of this nature is sometimes called “restatement.” 

Restatement has two outstanding virtues as a device for 
the attainment of clearness. First, it lends itself easily to 
thought expansion or amplification. The speaker may state 
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his idea in its elementary phases, with very simple language, 
and by successive restatements he expands and adds to the 
original statement until the meaning and significance of the 
idea becomes more lucid and apparent with each step. 
“Amplification, the expansion of a thought for rhetorical 
effect, is one of the most common means for giving strength 
and dignity to periodic structure, as well as for reimforc- 
ing a single word or phrase. The restraint of Demosthenes, 
as compared with Cicero and the classical English orators, 
is here especially marked. Certain of his great periods 
. . . are built on extended amplification, and are models of 
its-use, but there is no indulgence in the showy form of ex- 
pression merely for display. If Demosthenes pours out, a 
Iong stream of details, it is to arouse the feeling of the hearer 
steadily and irresistibly, till he is carried away by the con- 
cluding thought. These great periods are the more effective 
for being rarely used. In nonperiodic sentences amplification 
often plays a large part in presenting a fact im all its aspects, 
or merely in holding the attention to a simple idea by ex- 
pressing It In repeated synonyms.” ! A good illustration of 
Edmund Burke’s picturesque amplification is his prediction 
in “On Conciliation” of the dire results of a policy of forcing 
the American colonists to pass over into the immense plain, 
“a square of frve hundred miles,” west of the Appalachians: 
“Over this they would wander without a possibility of re- 
straint. They would change their manners with the habits 
of their life; would soon forget a government by which they 
were disowned; would become hordes of English Tartars 
and, pouring down upon your unfortified frontiers a fierce 
and irresistible cavalry, become masters of your governors 
and your counselors, your collectors and controllers, and 
of all the slaves that adhered to them.” 

Second, by presenting the same idea in many ways, from 
many points of view, the speaker may reach a wider audience 
and reduce the chances of people’s failing to understand him. 

1 Adams, C. D., Demosthenes, p. 79. Longmans. 
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The speaker may present the idea first with one set of facts 
and illustrations — then again, the same idea with the same 
set of facts, only in a different form, and with different 
illustrations. He may continue this restatement until he 
has presented the same idea from several aspects and ap- 
ealed to almost every type of mind in the audience. 

/ This last advantage of restatement is sometimes made the 
‘framework of an entire speech, for some speeches consist al- 
most entirely of a restatement of the central idea from many 
points of view and with a diversity of illustration. Dr. Con- 
well’s Iecture, ““Acres of Diamonds,”’ considered from this 
standpoint, consists of a prolonged restatement and repeti- 
tion of the central thought with a wealth of interesting 
illustrations. Restatement thus increases the power of the 
speaker in using one simple central idea throughout a speech 
without growing tiresome. Wherever it is used, however — 
whether within a few sentences, within the paragraph or 
several paragraphs, or through the entire speech — it aug- 
ments the speaker’s opportunities to make himself under- 
stood, for if the listener fails to perceive the idea from the 
first statement, a later statement may take effect. It en- 
ables the speaker to “‘saturate”’ his audience with an idea 
without boredom and monotony. As Genung says: 


For purposes of persuasion thoughts should be presented co- 
piously. It is a case where repetition of thoughts in many aspects 
and phases, and body of amplification secured by detail and illus- 
tration, are of special service. For the hearer’s mind has not merely 
to catch the thought; he needs to be saturated with it, so that he 
may carry it with him as an impulse and working consciousness. 


The following excerpt from Burke’s “On Conciliation” is 
an excellent example of restatement: 


The question with me is, not whether you have a right to render 
your people miserable, but whether it is not your interest to make 
them happy. It is not what a lawyer tells me I may do, but what 
humanity, reason and justice tells me I ought to do. Is a politic 
act the worse for being a generous one? Is no concession proper 
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but that which is made from your want of right to keep what you 
grant? Or does it Jessen the grace or dignity of relaxing in the 
exercise of an odious claim because you have your evidence room 
full of titles, and your magazines stuffed with arms to enforce them? 
What signify all those titles, and all those arms? Of what avail 
are they, when the reason of the thing tells me that the assertion 
of my title is the Ioss-of my suit, and that I could do nothing 
_ but wound myself by the use-of my own weapons? 

Such is steadfastly my opinion of the absolute necessity of keep- 
ing up the concord of this empire by a unity of spirit, though in a 
diversity of operations, that if I were sure the colonists had, at their 
leaving this country, sealed a regular compact of servitude, that 
they had solemnly abjured all the rights of citizens, that they had 
made a vow to renounce all ideas of liberty for them and their 
posterity to all generations; yet I should hold myself obliged to 
conform to the temper I found universally prevalent in my own 
day, and to govern two million of men, impatient of servitude, on 
the principles of freedom. I am not determining a point of law; 
I am restoring tranquillity; and the general character and situation 
of a people must determine what sort of government is fitted for 
them. That point nothing else can or ought to determine. 


Many people would stop with the first nine words of the 
following quotation from Macaulay. But notice how the 
succeeding restatement adds to the attractiveness of the idea. 


All his books are written in a learned language; in a language 
which nobody hears from his mother or his nurse; in a language 
in which nobody ever quarrels or drives bargains or makes love; 
in a language in which nobody ever thinks. 


The elder Pitt, one of the most renowned of British 
orators, had quite a proclivity for the use of restatement and 
repetition. The following quotation is taken from his speech 
“On Removing Troops From Boston.” 


But it is not repealing this act of parliament, it is not repealing 
a piece of parchment, that can restore America to our bosom. You 
must repeal her fears and her resentments, and you may then hope 
for her love and gratitude. ... We shall be forced ultimately 
to retract; let us retract while we can, not when we must. I say 
we must necessarily undo these violent, oppressive acts. They: 
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must be repealed. You will repeal them. I pledge myself for it, 
that you will in the end repeal them. I stake my reputation on it. 
I will consent to be taken for an idiot if they are not finally repealed. 


The following paragraph of restatement is an excerpt from 
the peroration of a national prize-winning oration on “ Peace.” 


Teach the youth of America that it is better to live for humanity 
than to die for country. Teach them the folly and horror of war, 
and rewrite our histories with the victories of peace. Show them 
in the history of Babylon and Nineveh, Rome and Germany, that 
nations that live by the sword shall die by the sword. Show them 
that the heroisms of modern warfare are but glancing sunbeams 
upon a sea of blood and tears. Tell them that one missionary 
statesman, on a salary of six hundred dollars a year, does more to 
prevent war than all the battleships of our navy. Point to the Boxer 
indemnity we returned to China as the true principle of national 
glory. Let the same press that lied to us about German atrocities 
now teach our youth good will toward all peoples. Let the same 
theatre that trains our youth im crime and impurity now foster 
great friendships between men of all nations. And let our narrow, 
dissevered churches join hands in this mighty progress, and find 


their own unity in reproclaiming a universal gospel. 
— Vircit NALLEy. 


2. Concentration. The fourth hint on how to make one- 
self clearly understood is concentration. The phrase “Say it 
with flowers” really says more than the average individual 
realizes. It is good argument, good advertising, a rule of 
etiquette in an emergency, a concise and handy answer to a 
need — in short, it is an institution within itself. ‘My coun- 
try right or wrong,” is a pithy, although questionable, 
statement in five words of fanatical patriotism. Such 
condensed and focused statements are first cousins of prov- 
erbs and epigrams, and have a tremendous power over one’s 
philosophy, actions, and outlook on life. They are distilled 
thought, the essence of things, desires, and needs without 
which it would take much wordiness to express. Speaking 
at Springfield, Illinois, February 12, 1909, on the centenary of 
Lincoln’s birth, William Jennings Bryan said of him: “Brevity 
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is the soul of wit, and a part of Lincoln’s reputation for wit 
lies in his ability to condense a great deal into a few words. 
He was epigrammatic. A molder of thought is not necessarily 
an originator of the thought molded. Just’as lead molded 
into the form of bullets has its effectiveness increased, so 
thought may have its propagating power enormously in- 
creased by being molded into a form that the eye catches 
and the memory holds. . . . It is said that when he was 
preparing his Springfield speech of 1858, he spent hours try- 
ing to find language that would express the idea that dom- 
inated his entire career — namely, that a republic could 
not permanently endure half free and half slave, and that 
finally a Bible passage flashed through his mind and he ex- 
claimed: ‘I have found it! “A house divided against itself 
cannot stand.”’ And probably no other Bible passage ever 
exerted as much influence as this one in the settlement of a 
great controversy.” ! 

Cromwell said: ‘‘Trust in God but keep your powder dry,” 
and Franklin composed its sequel in “God helps those who 
help themselves.” Such concentrated statements express 
volumes. Some men express their whole philosophy of life 
In a curt proverb without which they would find it trouble- 
some to make themselves intelligible. The “‘slogan”’ has long 
been recognized as a valuable means of keeping an entire 
policy or program conveniently tucked away in the average 
man’s mind. People have trouble in keeping abstract ideas 
and cumbersome arguments from slippmg away from them, 
and such condensed, boiled-down statements offer a handle 
for the entire concept. Concentration of statement means 
economy of thought. Begin to make use of it. “Do it now!” 
Notice the following examples of concentrated statements 
and the connotative power they contain. 

At the large college, the student may go through more college, 
but at the small college, more college goes through him. 

— JupcE PETERs. 
J Lindgren, Homer D., Modern Speeches. 
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It’s a great life if you don’t weaken, but it’s a weak life if you 
don’t greaten. — ANONYMOUS. 


Nothing succeeds like success. — ANONYMOUS. 


The passions are the only orators that always persuade. 
— La RocHEFoucauLp. * 


We find im life exactly what we put in it. — EMERson. 


If you want enemies — excel others. If you want friends — 
Tet others excel you.” — Cotton. 


Concentration of thought may be carried over into the 
paragraph. A considerable number of details or the events 
of a wide period of time may be compressed into close for- 
mation, thereby heightening the interest. To illustrate: 


A little while ago, I stood by the grave of the old Napoleon. .. . 
and thought about the career of the greatest soldier in the modern 
world. J saw him walking along the banks of the Seine, contem- 
plating suicide. I saw him at Toulon —I saw him putting down 
the mob in the streets of Paris — I saw him at the head of the army 
of Italy — I saw him crossing the bridge of Lodi with the tri-color 
in his hand —I saw him in Egypt in the shadow of the pyramids 
—I saw him conquer the Alps and mingle the eagles of France 
with the eagles of the crags. I saw him at Marengo—at Ulm 
and Austerlitz. I saw him in Russia, where the infantry of the 
snow and the cavalry of the wild blast scattered his legions like 
winter’s withered leaves. I saw him at Leipsic in defeat and disaster 
— driven by a million bayonets back upon Paris — clutched like 
a wild beast — banished to Elba. I saw him escape and retake 
an empire by the force of his genius. I saw him upon the frightful 
field of Waterloo, where chance and fate combined to wreck the 
fortunes of their former king. And I saw him at St. Helena, with 
his hands crossed behind him gazing out upon the sad and solemn 
sea. — Ropert G. INGERSOLL. 


3. Contrast. The term “‘passive resistance” hit the Ameri- 
can mind and stuck, for the contrast of the association drew 
attention and struck the imagination. It expressed a policy 
in an unusual manner. Contrast always forcibly impresses 
an idea, individualizing and emphasizing characteristics. To 
explain or measure anything by contrasting it with some- 
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thing like or unlike it adds clearness and vividness almost 
instantly. The uniqueness of the presentation thrusts the 
idea-into the spotlight of attention, heightening reality by 
comparison and making it concrete. For the startling and 
vivid depiction of ideas and relationships, there is hardly a 
more effective tool in the workshop of the public speaker 
than contrast. ‘‘Antithesis, whether it be the contrast of 
ideas naturally opposed, or the purely rhetorical setting of 
one form of expression over against another, is one of the 
strongest and finest instruments of intense oratory. It ap- 
pealed especially to the Greeks, and from the time of Antiphon 
on, their oratory is full of it. A playthmg im the hands of 
Gorgias, it became a plastic element of Isocrates’symmetrical 
periods. Demosthenes uses it in every possible form, and 
for every purpose, — exposition, noble appeal, reproach, de- 
nunciation, mockery, ridicule: now m a Jong series of con- 
trasted kola, now in a sharp, brief pair, again in a single 
word set over against another. The intensity with which he 
usually speaks and the tone of censure which is so prevalent 
with him find expression in this rhetorical ‘figure’ above all 
others.” ! Note the following from Demosthenes’s speech 
“On the Crown”’: 


Contrast now the circumstances of your life and mine, gently 
and with temper, A‘schines; and then ask these people whose for- 
tune each of them prefers. You taught reading, I went to your 
school; you performed initiations, I received them. You danced 
in the chorus, I furnished it. You were assembly clerk, I was 
speaker. You acted third parts, I heard you. You broke down, and 
I hissed. You have worked as a statesman for the enemy, I for 
my country. 


Note the contrast in the following paragraph: 


This year our attention has been fixed by orators upon the great 
change that has taken place in American ideals and characters, as 
illustrated by the contrast between Washington and Lincoln. The 
change from the stately pillared mansion of Mount Vernon to the 


1 Adams, Demosthenes, p. 80. Longmans. 
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Kentucky log cabin; the change from the silver buckles and silk 
stockings to the cowhide boots of the rail splitter; the change 
from the great landed proprietor to the country lawyer — quite a 
striking change, externally. — HENRy VAN Dyke, toast, “George 
Washington.” 


The following effective bit of contrast is taken from a 
speech by Mr. William C. Redfield, delivered at Boston 
University, September 25, 1916: 


There are all sorts of phrases which describe nearsight but which 
farsight overrules. Nearsight says, “‘Charity begins at home.” Far- 
sight adds, “‘But does not end there.’ Nearsight would say, “A 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” Farsight would say, 
“What kind are in the bush and can I get them?” Nearsight 
would say, “Thus I have been taught.” Farsight would say, “Is 
this teaching true?” Nearsight would have you live in a parish 
and be a parochial business man. Farsight would have you live 
in the world and draw upon the richness of it all for the enlarging 
of your life. It is one of the great phrases of the Old Book, and an 
Inspiring one, which says, “Thou hast taken me and thou hast 
set me in a large place.” 


This is the work of a student. A powerful bit of contrast: 


Under this system, Iaw is an extortion, justice a mockery, and 
liberty a lie. Under this system, Christians are slaughtered, and 
robbers are knighted; everything ennobling is annihilated, and 
everything iniquitous glorified. Shall we be able to judge the Turk 
by his fruitful yield to civilization? What has been the Ottoman 
contribution to the sum total of human advancement? Where 
are his colleges and his hospitals? Where is his art, his literature? 
Where are his factories and railroads? Where is his civilization? 
Sirs, he has none. His children are taught a few lines in the Koran, 
and he calls it education. He weaves at a handloom, and he calls 
it manufacturing. He grinds with a stone and calls it industry. 
He barters for a farthing and calls it commerce. He plows the 
richest Iands of southern Europe with a forked stick and calls it 
agriculture. Does he produce food? No, the Bulgarians do that. 
Does he conduct trade and commerce? No, the Jews and Arme- 
nians do that. What is this Turk’s contribution to civilization? 
His hospitals are erected by his neighbors to nurse the wounds 
he has inflicted. His art is the art of murder and rapine. His 
music is the moan of the feeble, the wail of the helpless, and the 
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scream of the terrified. His Iaw is the law of free love, human 
slavery, and the harem. In short, my friends, the Turk stands 
irrevocably for everything that is bad, and eternally against every- 
thing that is good. — Cuares Farr, oration, “The Problem of 
the Turk.” 


Emphasis is also forcibly secured by contrasting a whole 
paragraph with a preceding or succeeding paragraph. The 
following paragraph by Robert G. Ingersoll follows the para- 
graph on Napoleon quoted above under the section, ““Con- 
centration.”’ Reread the other and then read the following 
excerpt: 


And I thought of the widows and orphans he had made; of the 
tears that had been shed for his glory, and of the only woman who 
ever loved him, pushed from his heart by the cold hand of ambition, 
and I said I would rather have been a French peasant, and worn © 
wooden shoes. I would rather have lived in a hut, with a vine 
growing over the door and the grapes growing purple in the amorous 
kisses of the autumn sun. I would rather have been that poor 
peasant, with my wife by my side knitting as the day died out of 
the sky, with my children upon my knees and their arms about me. 
I would rather have been this man and gone down to the tongueless\, 
silence of the dreamless dust, than to have been the imperial per- 
sonation of force and murder known as Napoleon the Great. 


The following paragraph is an excerpt from an oration on 
“The Apostle of Peace’? and shows the cogent use of con- 
trast in the peroration of a speech. Note also the use of 
repetition. 


Teach them that it is better to live than it is to die. Teach them 
that the man who pens an inspiring poem or paints a beautiful 
picture is more noble than the man who bathes the soil in the blood 
of his fellowmen. Teach them that it is a greater achievement 
to harness a raging waterfall and to send electric currents of power 
vibrating through space than it is to invent new methods of slaugh- 
tering men. Teach them that the ravages of the great plague are 
more dangerous than the yellow peril, that factories are more 
important than battleships, universities a stronger protection than 
steel fortifications. — WALTER IsLE. . 
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Newton. 


antipathy 
authentic 
dubious 
equanimity 
expect 
facetious 


VOcABULARY DRILL 


garrulous 
genuine 
idiosyncrasy 
incontestable 
inimitable 
precarious 


recalcitrant 
sedulous 
solicitude 
tacit 
translucent 
versatile 


These words have three syllables, not two. 


ac-cu-rate 
boun-da-ry 
cas-u-al 
cath-o-lic 
cel-er-y 
choc-o-late 


em-per-or 
fam-i-ly 
fed-er-al 
gal-ler-y 
gen-er-al 
gro-cer-y 


EXERCISES 


his-tor-y 
I-vo-ry 
la-bor-er 
li-bra-ry 
mack-er-e] 
mem-o-ry 


1. Prepare a speech on any phase of the material of Chapter XII, 
following the directions of Exercise 1, page 19. 

2. Read one of the following speeches and bring to class a written 
report of four hundred words giving the principal facts about it, 
including (a) the author, (b) time and circumstances when it was 
given, (c) specific purpose and central idea, (d) appropriateness 
to the occasion, (e) style or qualities which make it interesting 
and vivid, including concentration, contrast, repetition and re- 
statement, illustrations and stories, (f) one or two quotations 
which you consider worthy of remembering either for thought 


or fine phraseology. 


1. Patrick Henry, “Give Me Liberty” speech. 
2. Talmadge, “Big Blunders.” (O’Neill, Models of Speech 


Composition) 


3. Burke’s speech “On Conciliation with America.” 
4. Daniel Webster, “Against John F. Knapp.” (Veeder, 


Legal Masterpieces) 
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5. Daniel Webster, “Dartmouth College Case.” (Veeder) 
6. Wendell Phillips, “On the Removal of Judge Loring.” 


(Veeder) 

7. Benjamin R. Curtis, “Defense of President Johnson.” 
(Veeder) 

8. Lord Mansfield, ‘‘Answer to the Prussian Memorial.” 
(Veeder) 


9. Sargent S. Prentiss, “Defense of Hon. Edward C. Wilkin- 
son.” (Snyder, Great Speeches by Great Lawyers) 


3. Speak on any one of the following subjects, and make use of 
“reference to experience,” “‘concreteness,” “restatement,” 
“contrast,” and “concentration.” 


(a) Tolerance. (f) Economy. 

(b) Philanthropy. (g) Who’s Who in Cowardice. 
(c) Snobbishness. (b) The Price of Fame. 

(d) Debt. (1) Living Beyond Your Means. 


(e) Sour Grapes. 


4. Make two clippings of articles from newspapers or magazines 
in which you find the author making use of contrast, restate- 
ment, concentration, or concreteness. 

5. Same as Exercise 3, page 10. 


INTRODUCING BARON MONCHEUR} 


Senators, since that far-off, unrecorded hour when our ancestors 
began their slow westward movement, unnumbered and unremem- 
bered, thousands have died upon the field of battle for love, for hate, 
for liberty, for conquest, as freemen or as slaves. Every note in 
the gamut of human passion has been written in the anvil chorus 
of war. Many have struck the redeeming blow for their own coun- 
try, but few have unsheathed their swords without the hope of self- 
aggrandizement. It remained for little Belgium to write in the blood 
of her martyred sons and daughters a new page in the annals of 
diplomacy, to inscribe thereon that the dishonor of a people is the 
aggregate of the selfishness of its citizens; that the honor of a people 
is the aggregate of the self-sacrifice of its citizens; that treaties are 
made to be kept, not broken; that a people may dare to walk 
through “the valley of the shadow of death,” touching elbows with 


_ } Delivered by the Vice President of the United States at the recep- 
tion of the Belgian Commission in the United States Senate, June 22, 
1917. 
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their convictions, but that they dare not climb to the mountain 
tops of safety if thereby they walk over the dead bodies of their 
high ideals; that a people may safely die if thereby they can compel 
an unwilling world to toss upon their new-made graves the white 
lily of a blameless life. 

Here, Senators, ends all I know, and here begins what I believe: 
Belgium shall arise. The long night of her weeping shall end; the 
morning of a day of joy shall break over her desolated homes, her 
devastated fields, and her profaned altars. When it breaks, human- 
ity will learn that when mankind gambles with truth and honor 
and humanity, the dice of the gods are always loaded. 

To me, in all profane history, there is no sadder, sweeter, sublimer 
character than Sidney Carton. Dreamer of dreams, he walked his 
lonely, only way. In all the history of nations there is no sadder, 
sweeter, sublimer story than the story of Belgium. Doer of deeds, 
she, too, has walked her Jonely, only way — the via dolorosa that 
leads to duty, death, and glory. Out of the depths and across the 
deeps the representatives of the remnant of her people and the 
guardians of her honor have come to us this day. 

I present to you the chairman of that mission, Baron Moncheur. 


— Tuomas R. MARSHALL. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE INTRODUCTION AND CONCLUSION 


To dodge difficulties is to lose the power of decision. — E. H. Harriman 


1. The Introduction. | The beginning or introduction of a 
speech is fundaniéntally important, for it can either quicken 
or kill the enthusiasm and interest of the audience. It can 
either inspire and urge the speaker on to greater effort and 
a more alert attitude, or it can throw a spell of doubt and 
fear on his mind which throttles his confidence. Although 
the introduction is relatively short, it is not relatively un- 
_important. ) It is of such importance that Victor Murdock, 
in an article on audiences, says: “If you happen to be one 
of a circle’ of public speakers who are relating their experi- 
ences, you will hear often some one remark, apropos of the 
proper construction of an address:\ “Get a good beginning and 
a good ending; stuff it with whatever you please.’ ’” 

Since the beginning of formal rhetoric, men have given 
serious consideration to the content and structure of the in- 
troduction. The one term “introduction” is now used to 
cover what Corax in 466 B.c. called “‘introduction and narra- 
tion,” what Aristotle in 330 B.c. called “‘exorditum and ex- 
position,” and what Cicero in 55 B.c. called ‘introduction, 
narration, and proposition.” ‘To each of these early writers. 
the words “introduction” and “exordium” meant nothing 
more than the first remarks with which a speaker gained 
attention and contact with his audience. 

The introduction includes all that part of a speech from 
the time the speaker addresses the chairman down to the 
discussion./ ‘Except in the most general way, it is useless 
‘to attempt to say what the introduction shall include. We 
can say what it may include. There is no one rule or one 
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set of characteristics which can be made to apply to all 
introductions. What any introduction should include will 
depend upon the occasion and circumstances under which 
the speaker must work. Most introductions eventually lead 
into a statement of the subject or the purpose of the speech. 
There are many other elements which may go to make up 
the mtroduction according to the difficulties presented by 
the audience-and the subject, but generally speaking the pur- 
pose of the introduction is to put the speaker, the subject, 
and the audience ito harmonious rélationship; and anything 
which tends to award the speaker better attention, to make 
the subject more mtelligible, to make the speaker more accep- 
table, is a logical part of the introduction. “Cicero said that 
the purpose of the exordium was “‘to render hearers well dis- 
posed toward the speaker, attentive to his speech, and open 
to conviction.” 

Following is a list of situations or elements with which 
the speaker may need to cope in his introduction. The merit 
of an introduction will depend, in part, upon the appropri- 
ateness with which the speaker selects the necessary and 
essential elements in keeping with the situation at hand. 
Some speech situations may demand consideration for only 
one or two of these elements, others may demand more. 


(a) Has the audience any personal antagonism or prejudice toward 
me? 

(b) Has the audience any antagonism or prejudice towards my 
subject? If so, the speaker faces the problem of breaking down 
this prejudice and winning, at least, a fair consideration for 
himself, or his subject, or possibly both. 

(c) Even if no prejudice exists toward himself or his subject, the 
speaker may desire to put his audience in a more receptive 
mood by complimentary or humorous references, or by arousing 
curiosity and interest in his subject. 

(d) It may be necessary to give the audience certain preliminary 
information regarding the subject, such as the origin and history 
of the question, definition of terms, exclusion of irrelevant mat- 
ter, analysis of the problem, present status of the question or 
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controversy, or an outline of the steps to be followed in the 


discussion. <n 

(e) Is the auditorium, place, or setting of the speech significant of 
any relation to the speech, such that reference to it would be 
appropriate in the introduction? 

(f) Is the occasion of any significant or extraordinary importance 
which makes it worthy of reference in the introduction? 

(g) The subject — the purpose of the speech. 

(b) The speaker — any particular connection with the subject or 
occasion. 


Different combinations of these elements will prove neces- 
sary according to the difficulties presented by the audience 
and the subject. Most of the elements mentioned predicate 
obstacles to the speaker’s success. The introduction is the 
place to cope with such difficulties.. Consequently, the in- 
troduction-will tend to contain ““whatever will help in getting 
on good terms with your hearers, in getting them interested, 
thinking on the right line, and listening with fairness.” ! 
“Any introduction which leaves the audience really ready 
for the discussion in the sense of being sufficiently interested, 
sufficiently attentive, and sufficiently informed for the speak- 
er’s purpose, is a good introduction.) Any introduction that. 
does not do this, m so far as it is possible to do it under the 
circumstances, Is a poor introduction.” 2 
~ Great care should be taken not to waste time and alienate 
the feeling of an audience by dwelling on things in the intro- 
/ duction which are unnecessary, by explaining things which 
the audience already understands and thereby leaving the 
impression of discrediting its intelligence and understanding. 
Nothing is more conducive to boredom, either in private or 
public address, than an elaboration of details and material 
with which the auditor is already familiar. 

Do not begin a speech with apologies. If one is unpre- 
pared there is no use in telling the audience about it, for they 
will find it out sooner or later anyway. The speaker should 


1 Winans, J. A., Public Speaking, p. 417. 
2 O’Neill, J. M., and Weaver, A. T., The Elements of Speech, p. 244. 
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do the best he can and sit down — the audience will respect 
him the more for it. If he has known i= advance that he 
would be expected to speak and has hal ample time for 
preparation, it is in reality an insult to the audience to begin 
by saying that he had not expected to talk, that he really 
has not anything to say, and that he is'no speaker. His 
hearers came expecting to hear something worth while; and 
if he has neglected to prepare, he is wasting their time) They 
do not expect him to be a Webster or a gecond edition of 
Wendell Phillips; consequently he should not brag about not 
bemg a speaker. Excuses and apologies are}unnecessary and 
asinine. Of course, there are situations where, because re- 
ports and information are mcomplete, legitimate explana- 
tions are necessary and appropriate. 

Do not fail to address the chairman, the president, or 
whoever is conducting the meeting. Likewisé, do not fail to 
address the audience; it is a mark of respect, $0 do not omit 
either or both of these necessary parts of the salutation. 
Since the chairman has been courteous enough to introduce 
the speaker, it is nothing less than reciprocal courtesy to 
return the recognition. Such recognition gives dignity to the 
opening words, and overlooking it immediately brands one 
as inexperienced. 

There are many forms of salutation depending on the cir- 
cumstances and the occasion. The speaker must decide on 
the form of salutation for each speech. No one form is al- 
ways correct. Here are some forms that are in common 


use: 


t 


~ Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen .. . 

Mr. President, gentlemen, visitors .. . 

Mr. President, members of the X literary society, and friends .. . 

Madame Chairman, ladies .. . 

Mr. Chairman, honorable judges, Iadies and gentlemen (rather 
stilted style of debate) ... 

Mr. President, members of the Rotary Club, and visitors . . . 

Mr. Chairman, members of the graduating class, patrons, and 
friends... 
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There are many types of introductions and no complete 
classification is possible. However, there are six rather 
general types distinguishable in popular usage, as follows: 
(1) The personal mtroduction, (2) the reference to occasion 
introduction, (3) the reference to subject introduction, (4) the 
general introduction, (5) the descriptive mtroduction, and 
(6) the humorous introduction. 

‘(a) The personal introduction. This type directs the atten- 
tion of the audience to the speaker instead of to the subject. 
It is a type to be avoided as much as possible because it 
tempts to apology, self-depreciation, and audience flattery. 
‘In the history of oratory, however, there are many admirable 
examples of the type. For imstance, the followmg: The 
reader should glance at the footnote before reading, in order 
to gain as much of the speech situation as is possible. 


Let me express to you my appreciation of the kindness by which 
I am permitted to address you. I make this abrupt acknowledg- 
ment advisedly, for I feel that if, when I raise my provincial voice, 
in this ancient and august presence, I could find courage for no more 
than the opening sentence, it would be well, if, in that sentence, I 
had met in a rough sense my obligation as a guest, and had perished, 
so to speak, with courtesy on my lips and grace in my heart. Per- 
mitted through your kindness to catch my second wind, let me-say 
that I appreciate the significance of being the first Southerner to 
speak at this board, which bears the substance, if it surpasses the 
semblance, of the original New England hospitality and honors a 
sentiment that in turn honors you, but which in my personality is 
lost, and the compliment to my people made plain. “ 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Mayor, Mr. Governor, and you, my hosts: 
Let me thank you with all my heart for the more than kindness, 
the more than courtesy and cordiality, with which I have been 
treated in California from the hour which I first set foot within her 
borders. Governor, the message that I shall send back is: I have 
come to California; I have seen; and I have been conquered by 
California’s citizens and California’s Governor. 

And, Mr. Mayor, as you said in your speech, the thing that has 
struck me most coming here, coming from the East through the 


1 Henry W. Grady before the New England Society. 
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West, and west of the West to California —the thing that has 
struck me most is that though I have never been in your great 
State before, though I have known your citizens only as I met them 
elsewhere, I am absolutely at home, for I am speaking as one Ameri- 
can to his fellow-Americans. I have been pleased with the diversity 
of the country, but, oh my fellow-countrymen, I have been pleased 
infinitely more with the unity of our country. While I am not by 
inheritance a Puritan, I have acquired certain traits one of which 
Is an uneasy feeling which I think a Jarge number of Americans 
share, that when we are having a good time, it is not quite right. 
And during the week that I have been in California I have enjoyed 
myself so much that I have had a slight feeling that maybe I was 
not quite doing my duty. But I cannot say that I am penitent 
OS 


The followmg introduction is from Henry Ward Beecher’s 
Liverpool speech which was delivered during the storm and 
stress of the Civil War. English industry had greatly favored 
the South, and Beecher’s speech was part of a concerted 
attempt to win favor for the Northern cause. The audience 
was openly hostile toward Beecher and his purpose. He was 
threatened and warned not to speak. In breaking down this 
prejudice he made an appeal to “fair play”’ which won him a 
hearing. Such an appeal is generally an open sesame to the 
hearts of men. 


It is a matter of very little consequence to me, personally, whether 
I speak here tonight or not. But one thing is very certain, if you 
do permit me to speak here tonight, you will hear very plain talking. 
You will not find me to be a man that dared to speak about Great 
Britain three thousand miles off, and then is afraid to speak to Great 
Britain when he stands on her shores. And if I do not mistake the 
tone and temper of Englishmen, they had rather have a man who 
opposes them in a manly way than a sneak that agrees with them 
in an unmanly way. Now, if I can carry you with me by sound 
convictions, I shall be immensely glad; but if I cannot carry you 
with me by facts and sound arguments, I do not wish you to go 
with me at all; and all that I ask is simply fair play. 


1 President Theodore Roosevelt at a banquet in his honor at San 
Francisco, May 12, 1903. 
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Those of you who are kind enough to wish to favor my speaking 
— and you will observe that my voice is slightly husky, from having 
spoken almost every night in succession for some time past — those 
who wish to hear me will do me the kindness simply to sit still and 
to keep still; and I and my friends the Secessionists will make all 
the noise... . 


“(b) Reference to occasion introduction. This type of mtro- 

7 Sicatoni is nearly always appropriate, proving an easy means 

/ of attainmg common ground between the audience and 

speaker: In reading the followmg examples, the student 

‘should first note the author and situation as given im the 
credit line at the end of the selection. 


I am filled with deep emotion at finding myself standing in this 
place, where were collected the wisdom, the patriotism, the devotion 
to principle from which sprang the institutions under which we 
live. You have kindly suggested to me that in my hands is the 
task of restoring peace to our distracted country. I can say in re- 
turn, sirs, that all the political sentiments I entertain have been 
drawn, so far as I have been able to draw them, from the sentiments 
which orignated in and were given to the world from this hall.? 


We are assembled to celebrate the one hundred and thirty-eighth 
anniversary of the birth of the United States. I suppose that we 
can more vividly realize the circumstances of that birth standing 
on this historic spot than it would be possible to realize them any- 
where else. The Declaration of Independence was written in Phila- 
delphia; it was adopted in this historic buildmg by which we stand. 
I have just had the privilege of sitting in the chair of the great man 
who presided over the deliberations of those who gave the declara- 
tion to the world. My hand rests at this moment upon the table 
upon which the declaration was signed. We can feel that we are 
almost in the visible and tangible presence of a great historic trans- 
action. 


We celebrate today the Centenary of our Nationality. One hun- 
dred years ago the United States began their existence. The powers 
of government were assumed by the people of the Republic, and 


1 Harding, S. B., Select Orations Illustrating American History. 
Macmillan, 

2 Abraham Lincoln, Independence Hall, Philadelphia, February 22, 
1861. 

3 Woodrow Wilson, Independence Hall, Philadelphia, July 4, 1914. 
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they became the sole source of authority. The solemn ceremonial 
of the first inauguration, the reverent oath of Washington, the ac- 
claim of the multitude greeting their President, marked the most 
unique event of modern times in the development of free insti- 
tutions.” + 


On this anniversary of the birth of George Washington, well 
termed “‘the Father of Our Country,” your council meets under in- 
spiring circumstances. This day we have seen the ten thousand 
drafted men from Camp Upton parading in this city. The snow 
was falling as they marched. It clung to their shoulders. It made 
soft white flecks upon their hair. It filtered down their rifle barrels, 
They marched with erect heads. They were bronzed, vigorous, 
confident, virile. They swung down the avenue with precision and 
power. And as we looked at them on this Birthday of Washington 
we saw in them the army of democracy. .. 2 


Mr. President and gentlemen: Eight years ago, tonight, there 
stood where I am standing now a young Georgian [Henry Grady], 
who, not without reason, recognized the “significance” of his pres- 
ence here — “‘the first Southerner to speak at this board” —a cir- 
cumstance, let me add, not very creditable to any of us — and in 
words whose eloquence I cannot hope to recall appealed from the 
New South to New England for a united country. 

He was my disciple, my protégé, my friend. He came to me from 
the southern schools, where he had perused the arts of oratory and 
letters, to get a few hints in journalism, as he said; needing so few, 
indeed, that, but a little Iater, I sent him to one of the foremost 
journalists of this foremost city, bearing a letter of introduction, 
which described him as “the greatest boy ever born in Dixie, or 
anywhere else.” 

He is gone now. But short as his life was, its heaven-born mis- 
sion was fulfilled; the dream of his childhood was realized; for he 
had been appointed by God to carry a message of peace on earth, 
good will to men; and this done, he vanished from the sight of 
mortal eyes, even as the dove from the ark. 

I mean to take up the word where Grady left it off... # 


1 Chauncey M. Depew on the one hundredth anniversary of the 
inauguration of President Washington. 

2 John G. Coyle, before Vera Cruz Council, New York City, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1918. j 

8 Henry Watterson, distinguished editor of the Louisville Courier 
Journal, at the eighty-ninth anniversary banquet of the New Eng- 
land Society in New York City, December 22, 1894. 
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‘(c) Reference to subject introduction. This type of mtro- 
duction is the most logical of all types, plunging the audience 
into immediate consideration of the subject. It is especially 
fittmg in addressing audiences that have no antagonistic 
feeling toward the speaker or the subject. 


I come before you to advocate the universal adoption of an indus- 
trial tribunal similar to that of Kansas. With the advance of civil- 
ization, the members of society have found it necessary to replace 
brute force with law. Reluctantly men gave up the feud and re- 
placed it with government. Reluctantly men gave up tribal war- 
fare and replaced it with law. Reluctantly men gave up duelling and 
replaced it with trial by jury. And reluctantly men gave up their 
sidearms and looked to government for protection. Every contro- 
versy arising within the bounds of our nation is now adjudicated by 
courts of law with but one exception. That one exception is the in- 
dustrial dispute. It alone still exists outside the pale of law. There- 
fore, a solution to the industrial problem is of paramount interest.1 


The Turkish Empire endangers civilization. It presents a prob- 
lem surpassing in magnitude any other now engaging the attention 
of world diplomacy and statecraft. The future of the world and 
the security of the human race depend upon the attitude of the 
nations toward this problem of the Turk — a problem that must be 
solved or the hope of world disarmament becomes a delusion, and 
the possibility of world peace an iridescent dream. I invite your 
attention for a little while, my friends, to the facts concerning this 
problem of the Turk. And, I would ask that you deal charitably 
with my presumption, if I propose a solution to a problem that has 
baffled the ingenuity of men of broader experience.? 


Ladies and gentlemen: I am to speak to you this evening, with- 
out pretense, but in all earnestness, if I may do so, a few thoughts 
on a subject which I shall call ‘The Masters of the Situation’? and 
as example is always better than precept, and as it is much better 
to go and do a thing than to say how it ought to be done, I shall 
hope to interest you with now and then a short story illustrative of 
my theme, rather than by a Jong sermon, had I the ability to preach 
one. — J. T. Frexps. 


i Oration, “The Kansas Industrial Court,” by Anniece Moussa, 
winner of first place in the Missouri Valley Oratorical Contest, St. 
Louis, March 21, 1922. 

® Oration, “The Problem of the Turk,” by Charles Fair. 
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Mr. President and Members of the Holland Society: Who is the 
typical Dutchman? Rembrandt, the splendid artist; Erasmus, the 
brilliant scholar; Coster, the inventor of printing; Leuwenhoek, 
the profound scientist; Grotius, the great lawyer; Barendz, the 
daring explorer; De Witt, the skillful statesman; Van Tromp, the 
trump of admirals; William the Silent, heroic defender of liberty 
against a world of tyranny; William III, the emancipator of Eng- 
land, whose firm hand, just two centuries ago, set the Anglo-Saxon 
race free to fulfill its mighty destiny — what hero, artist, philosopher, 
discoverer, Iawgiver, admiral, general or monarch shall we choose 
from the long list of Holland’s illustrious dead to stand as the 
typical Dutchman? ! 


The subject of this evening’s address, as you all know, is “Social 
Responsibilities.” There is a social responsibility that is recog- 
nized by Society everywhere. The law of the Iand holds men re- 
sponsible for the loss or injury to life or limb, or property by malice, 
carelessness or ignorance. If a chemist gives poison, instead of the 
right prescription, through ignorance, you hold him responsible 
for the results. If a man throws a stone at a passing railway train, 
it will not do for him to say, “I did not think.” It is every man’s 
duty to think what may be the consequences of his acts. If a sentry 
sleeps at his post, and owing to his carelessness and want of watch- 
fulness, mischief ensues, that sentry is held responsible. I might 
go on to illustrate this by the cases of engineers, or lighthouse 
keepers, and of all those occupying positions in which their careless- 
ness or want of thought may cause harm or damage to others. But 
there is a social responsibility recognized and enforced by the higher 
law of God — “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” It is of 
this responsibility that I would speak more particularly tonight 


The following introduction is an excellent example of 
the statement of both subject and specific end or purpose 
of the speaker in the opening paragraph. ‘The student 
should familiarize himself with the entire speech as a 
splendid example of structure, style and the use of illus- 


1 Henry van Dyke at the fifth annual banquet of the Holland Society 
of New York, January 10, 1890. Note how abruptly the author has 
entered into the discussion of his subject — no unnecessary delay before 


he gets started. te 
2 J. B. Gough, in his lecture, “Social Responsibilities.” Note the 


abruptness of this introduction also— no unnecessary apologies, au- 
dience flattery or hocum. 
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trative matter. Admittedly it is a lecture — not the Rotary 
Club type of speech — but an excellent example of oratory 
at its best. 


Ladies and gentlemen: I have been requested to offer you a 
sketch made some years since of one of the most remarkable men 
of the last generation, Toussaint L’Ouverture, the great St. Do- 
mingo chief — an unmixed negro, with no drop of white blood in 
his veins. My sketch is therefore, as you may readily perceive, at 
once a biography and an argument — a biography, of course, very 
brief, of a negro soldier and statesman, and which I offer to you as 
an argument in behalf of the race from which he sprang. You per- 
ceive from the very announcement of my subject that I am about 
to-compare and weigh races; indeed, I am engaged tonight in what 
you will think the absurd effort to convince you that the negro race, 
instead of being that object of pity or contempt which we usually 
consider it, is entitled, judged by the facts of history, to a place by 
the side of the Saxon. — WENDELL Pui.uips, “Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture.” 


The use of a story or quotation is an admirable means of 
pointedly introducing the subject. It has great popular usage, 
but the student is cautioned that any story or quotation 
should, by its very nature, help to bring the subject before 
the audience or illustrate the pomt under discussion, and not 
be merely jammed into place in an attempt to arouse a grin. 
Turn to page 89, and read the mtroduction to the speech by 
Bruce Barton. It is an excellent example of the use of 
stories to introduce a speech, because the stories bring out 
and illustrate the thing he is going to talk about. The 
followmg example from a speech ‘‘A Shot at the Deserter”’ by 
Theodore L. Cuyler is also pertinent: 

There is a current story that a Quaker once discovered a thief 
in his house; and taking his grandfather’s old fowling piece, he 
quietly said, “Friend, thee had better get out of the way, for I 
intend to fire this gun right where thee stands.” With the same 
considerate spirit we warn certain good people that they had better 
take the decanter off their table, for we intend to aim a Bible truth 
right where that decanter stands. It is in the wrong place. It has 


no more business there at all than the thief had to be in the honest 
-Quaker’s house. 
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~ (d) The general introduction. This type of introduction 


leads out with broad general truths, universally accepted 
principles, glittering generalities, and high-sounding truisms. 
It lends itself to an effective use of epigrams, pithy or para- 
doxical statements, and is a valuable method of approach to 
audiences that have some opposition to the subject, because 


_it lays down general truths with which every one can agree. 


The general introduction often appeals largely to the ear, 
content being overshadowed by impressive and attractive 
phraseology. 


Every form of life has its foe. Plants have their parasites. The 
fowls of the air, the fish in the sea, all creatures of earth wage an 
endless conflict for existence. Man is pursued by enemies, from the 
wild beasts to the invisible germ. 

The history of nations is a story of the struggle of good and evil. 
A nation falls because it has institutions sucking at its life blood. 
Not all Athenians were morally degenerate, not all Romans were 
black at heart, but enough were bad to rot the core of national life, 
and when the testing time came they were “weighed in the balance 
and found wanting.” (The author then Jeads into the liquor traffic 
as a foe of national life.) — Eart H. Haypock, “Prohibition.” 


(e) The descriptive introduction. This type of introduction 
is a word picture of some experience or event. Broadly mter- 
preted, the descriptive introduction is made to include narra- 


tive material, such as is found im the introduction of Dr. 
Russel H. Conwell’s Iecture “‘Acres of Diamonds,” and an- 


alogous material, exemplified in the introductions by Vance 
and Baldridge. Both of the latter are given below. The 
former is too long to repeat in this place. Also notice the 
opening of Webster’s “Reply to Hayne,” page 186. 

In the following mtroduction note how the author arouses | 
and prolongs curiosity until the final sentence. 

Says Professor Maury: “There is a river in the ocean. In the 
severest droughts it never fails, and in the mightiest floods it never 
overflows. The Gulf of Mexico is its fountain, and its mouth is in 


the Arctic seas. It is the Gulf Stream. There is in the world no other 
such majestic flow of waters. Its current is more rapid than the 
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Mississippi or the Amazon, and its volume more than a thousand 
times greater. Its waters, as far out from the Gulf as the Carolina 
coasts, are of an indigo blue. They are so distinctly marked that 
their line of junction with the common sea water may be traced 
by the eye. Often one-half of a vessel may be perceived floating in 
the Gulf Stream water, while the other half is in the common water 
of the sea, so sharp is the line and such the want of affinity between 
those waters, and such, too, the reluctance, so to speak, on the part 
of those of the Gulf Stream to mingle with the common water of the 
sea.” This curious phenomenon in the physical world has its coun- 
terpart in the moral. There is a lonely river in the midst of the 
ocean of mankind. The mightiest floods of human temptation have 
never caused it to overflow, and the fiercest fires of human cruelty, 
though seven times heated in the furnace of religious bigotry, have 
never caused it to dry up, although its waves for two thousand years 
have rolled crimson with the blood of its martyrs. Its fountain is 
in the gray dawn of the world’s history, and its mouth is somewhere 
in the shadows of eternity. It, too, refuses to mingle with the sur- 
rounding waves, and the line which divides its restless billows from 
the common waters of humanity is also plainly visible to the eye. 
It is the Jewish race. — Z. B. Vance, “The Scattered Nation.” 


Far up the gentle slope of one of the Brockton Hills, overlooking 
the Cohasset River, near North Easton, Massachusetts, is a Ione 
grave. It is marked by no tall monument, and but for its very 
seclusion it might pass unnoticed. Standing at the foot of this 
grave and looking out over the surrounding country, one can see 
to the east the dim outline of the great manufacturing town of 
Hanover; to the west the placid lakes of Shepherd and Neponset 
lie glimmering in the early afternoon sun; while southward the fer- 
tile valley of the Hocamock stretches peacefully away until it finally 
merges with the distant blue.» No sound is heard save the gentle 
rustling of the needles in the great pines. Why this obscurity? 
Why this neglected and forgotten grave? Who is this stranger 
buried so far from other men? There is nothing to betray the secret 
of his identity save a rude slab of stone on which is carved a name 
now made dim by the ceaseless erosion of the swift passing years. 

It is not the name of some mighty warrior, fresh from the shell 
torn fields of battle; of some mechanical genius who has revolu- 
tionized industry by a great invention; of some powerful statesman 
who has saved the nation from her enemies. It is the name of one 
who was but a man among men; a man possessed of only ordinary 
talents, but who used those talents to the best of his knowledge. I 
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am speaking of the successful manufacturer, the able business man, 
the unselfish philanthropist, the builder of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way — Oakes Ames! — A. Hotmes BALpRIDGE. 

(f) The humorous introduction. This type of troduction 
has most extensive patronage in after-dinner speaking and on 
informal occasions. It is a dangerous type of introduction 
for the novice and quite often for the experienced. Before a 
strange audience, the speaker must be a master of the situa- 
tion to make effective use of the humorous introduction, It 
is a Style of introduction that is greatly abused; to many 
people, nowadays, a speech is just another title for an attempt 
to be humorous, and the proclivity to talk, sponsored by our 
modern noonday clubs, has mduced almost a nation-wide 
state of coma over the pediculous and gauche feints at humor. 
Stories are dragged in which have no possible relation to 
the subject, and as James Bryce has said, “As respects humor- 
ous anecdotes . . . even the best stories lose their charm if 
dragged in by the neck.” If you can tell an appropriate, 
humorous story, well — then tell it, but remember the advice 
A Thomas L. Masson that “nothing is more effective in a 

‘ talk than a good story in the right place, and nothmg is 
\more disheartening than a bad story in the wrong place.” 
The~best humor of today is the spontaneous by-product 
of the speaker’s lively twist of phrase and event. ‘There are 
more things in the heaven and earth of humor than made-to- 
order jokes.” 4 

Much of the cogency of the humorous introduction is due 
to the circumstance and occasion under which the “twists” 
arfd jokes are made, the personality of the speaker, etc. ad 
infinitum. Things that were laughed at at the time would 
probably not appeal to the reader as particularly laughable 
when given here on paper; therefore this class of introduc- 
tions need not be illustrated. 

2. The Conclusion. As with the introduction, likewise 
with the conclusion — no definite rules can be laid down to 


1 Overstreet, op. cit., p. 265. 
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fit all speeches on all occasions. Each conclusion to a speech 
is an individual problem m itself which depends primarily 
upon the subject and the demands of the occasion. A good 
speech is directed and held in line by a definite purpose and 
the desire for a particular result — the conclusion should, 
in some manner, contribute to the successful achievement 
of these ends. The main purpose of the conclusion is not 
merely to provide terminal facilities for a speech, although 
some speakers would do well to use it for this purpose alone, 
but it should serve to further the ends of the speech itself 
by leaving a clear, definite, and favorable impression with 
the/audience. 

Aristotle ! conceived the purposes of the conclusion (1) to 
make the audience well disposed toward the speaker and 
ill disposed toward his adversary; (2) to amplify and di- 
minish — that is, to amplify the merits of one’s own case 
and to diminish the effect of what an opponent may have 
said or may have to say; (3) to arouse the required state of 
emotion in the hearers; (4) to recapitulate or to summarize. 

There are several forms which the conclusion may take, 
among which the followmg may be noted: 


(1) an appropriate quotation from some well-known or author- 
itative selection on the subject in question; 

(2) a story or anecdote which pointedly illustrates the central 
idea or gist of the speech; 

(3) a single impressive illustration or powerful example which 
epitomizes the entire idea of the speech; 

(4) a simple list of the important points of the speech; 

(5) a general summary which touches on the principal ideas of 
the speech rather than the individual points summarized; 

(6) a definite appeal to certain emotions; 

(7) a definite appeal for action on a certain proposition. 


The conclusion offers a temptation which proves a stum- 
blingblock to many a speaker. As the final opportunity to 


1 Rhetoric, III, 19, Roberts trans., p. 1419b. 
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make an impression, the speaker often tends to repeat and go 
over those parts or points of the speech which he failed to 
set forth properly at the opportune time. There is great 
temptation to retrieve a lost cause in the conclusion, and 
many speakers go on and on endlessly, to the ultimate bore- 
dom of the audience, thereby jeopardizing any good impres- 
sions that might have been salvaged from a bad situation. 
If there is any one bit of good advice — and this has possibly 
been suggested oftener than any other bit of advice in pub- 
lic speaking — make the conclusion as brief as possible. Sit 
down when through — and do not hang on. 

However, the conclusion does offer an opportunity for a 
speaker to neutralize a few bad impressions which he might 
have made. A good forceful conclusion may offset a weak 
introduction and thereby compensate for a bad initial im- 
pression. If the speaker has muddled a point in the body 
of his speech, he may be able to revamp the impression when 
he touches that point in the conclusion. The speaker should 
not take the foregoing statement as licence to reiterate and 
ramble over his entire speech again in the conclusion, for 
such practice will only tire and alienate the audience. 

New material should not be mtroduced in the conclusion, 
for it serves only to confuse the mind of the auditor and 
arouse resentment at the necessity of reévaluating the points. 
The conclusion should leave a clear and definite impression 
of the purpose and object of the speech, a sense of unity 
unbroken by any distracting elements. Here is the last 
opportunity of the speaker to set forth his proposition in 
an inviting manner and the most should be made of it. 

Notice the conclusions of the speeches included in this 
book for examples of form and method. 

One further suggestion: there is no necessity at the con- 
clusion of a speech for saying “I thank you.” I say that 
there is simply no necessity of it, not that it isn’t bemg done, 
and by some very eminent and capable speakers at that. 
If one has given his hearers something worth while, why 
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thank them? They have been well treated. Looking at it 
in one way, when one thanks his audience he is admitting 
that nothing but charity of spirit could have caused them 
to listen through to the end. If that is the case, go ahead. 
However, if a speaker thinks his speech is going to impose 
on the audience to the extent that he will need to thank them, 
then he should forego the trouble of speaking and save them 


the agony. 
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VOCABULARY DRILL 


abstemious indissoluble precedence 
adamantine inveigle satiety 
commandant irremediable sinecure 
communist irreparable vagary 
consummate irrevocable variegate 
contemplate mauve vaudeville 
inclement peremptory 

EXERCISES 


1, Talk on any phase of the material of Chapter XIII, following 
the directions of Exercise 1, page 19. 

2. Bring to class a faulty introduction, and explain why you con- 
sider it bad and how it could be improved. 

3. Bring to class three examples of good introductions, and ex- 
plain why they are good. 

4. Bring to class two examples of good conclusions, and explain 
why you consider them good. 

5. Try to classify the mtroductions and conclusions of the several 
speeches included at the end of chapters in this book. 

6. Talk on any one of the following subjects, giving special atten- 
tion to the type of introduction and conclusion you use. 
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1. The Power of Suggestion. 6. Modern Poetry. 

2. The Man of the Hour. 7. The Man Who Bluffs. 

3. Rationalization. 8. Mr. Know-All. 

4. Compensation. 9. Hypnotism. 

5. Materialism and National 0. Is a Lie Ever Justified? 
Decay. 


7. Tell the class about the most interesting play you ever saw, 
and explain why it was interesting. 


Dritt EXERCISES 


You say we are sectional. We deny it. That makes an issue; 
and the burden of proof is upon you. You produce your proof; 
and what is it? Why, that our party has no existence in your 
section — gets no votes in your section. The fact is substantially 
true; but does it prove the issue? If it does, then in case we should, 
without change of principle, begin to get votes in your section, we 
should thereby cease to be sectional. You cannot escape this con- 
clusion; and yet, are you willing to abide by it? If you are, you 
will probably soon find that we have ceased to be sectional, for we 
shall get votes in your section this very year. You will then begin 
to discover, as the truth plainly is, that your proof does not touch 
the issue. The fact that we get no votes in your section is a fact 
of your making, and not of ours. And if there be fault in that fact, 
that fault is primarily yours, and remains so until you show that 
we repel you by some wrong principle or practice. If we do repel 
you by any wrong principle or practice, the fault is ours; but this 
brings you to where you ought to have started — to a discussion 
of the right or wrong of our principle. If our principle, put in 
practice, would wrong your section for the benefit of ours, or for 
any other object, then our principle, and we with it, are sectional, 
and are justly opposed and denounced as such. Meet us, then, on 
the question of whether our principle, put in practice, would wrong 
your section; and so meet us as if it were possible that something 
may be said on your side. Do you accept the challenge? No! 
Then you really believe that the principle which “our fathers who 
framed the government under which we live” thought so clearly 
right as to adopt it, and indorse it again and again, upon their 
official oaths, is in fact so clearly wrong as to demand your con- 
demnation without a moment’s consideration. . . . Bearing this 
in mind, and seeing that sectionalism has since arisen upon this 
same subject, is that warning a weapon in your hands against us, 
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or in our hands against you? Could Washington himself speak, 
would he cast the blame of that sectionalism upon us, who sustain 
his policy, or upon you, who repudiate it? We respect that warning 
of Washington, and we commend it to you, together with his 
example pointing to the right application of it. — Lincoxn, “Cooper 
Union Address,” 1860. 


DAYS GONE BY 


Alone by the grated window, 

I mused im the after-glow; 

The life I had lived unfolded — 

I dwelt in the long ago; 

Saw only blight and sorrow, 
Roamed only the land of tears, 
And never a golden moment came 
Out of the buried years. 


Like unto a cloud it faded, 

Yet sadder it left me then; 

I had traversed the vale of shadows 

In my search for souls of men; 

Had bowed at the crumbled ruins 

Of my hopes and fears that day, 

As I gazed at the dying colors 

On the rim of the far away. 

— A Woman PRISONER, OREGON PENITENTIARY. 


INVICTUS ! 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever Gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud; 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


1 Used by permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate; 
I am the captain of my soul. 
— Witiiam Ernest HENLEY. 


If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels 
had been churches, and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces. It is 
a good divine that follows his own instructions; I can easier teach twenty 
what were good to be done than to be one of the twenty to follow mine 
own teaching. — The Merchant of Venice. 


CHAPTER XIV 
STAGE FRIGHT 


Never despair, but, if you do, work on in despair.— EpmuND BuRKE 


How can stage fright be overcome? This is generally the 
first problem which confronts the beginner. It is a very real 
problem as any one will testify who has had that quaky 
feeling of going before an audience and meeting thousands 
of eyes, expressionless faces, perturbing silence, knowmg that 
it is his own voice that must break the silence, that it is his 
own words which must convince and awaken the minds 
behind those eyes, that he must depend upon himself and 
himself alone. To a man who is naturally nervous it takes 
nothing less than bravery and even for the less nervous man 
it is an ordeal which he prefers to shun. 

1. A Natural Phenomenon. It must be understood that 
there is no panacea for the elimiation of stage fright, but 
that it should and can be controlled. One must realize that 
he is not the only one who has ever been afflicted with stage 
fright. It is no private visitation of the Almighty. Every 
speaker has had it to a more or less degree from the beginning 
of speech-making. It is universal among speakers. All 
great speakers have experienced it, and even seasoned plat- 
form men testify that they always have a short recurrence 
of it at the beginning of a speech, but they soon have it 
under control. Disraeli confessed that he would rather 
have led a cavalry charge than to have made his maiden 
speech before the House of Commons. His first speech 
was a miserable failure. Sheridan and Fox both ad- 
mitted excessive stage fright in the beginning of their 
political careers. William Jennings Bryan said that in his 
first speech his knees literally smote together. Lloyd George 
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said: “The first time I attempted to make a public talk, I 
tell you I was in a state of misery. It is no figure of speech, 
but literally true, that my tongue clove to the roof of my 
mouth; and, at first, I could hardly get out a word.” Sir 
John Byers in The British Medical Journal says: 


No great orator has ever lived who did not feel very nervous 
before rising to his feet. I have often seen the legs of one of the 
most effective and heart-stirrmg speakers in the House of Lords, 
to whom that assembly never failed to listen, shake like an aspen 
leaf during the delivery of the first few sentences of his speech; 
and should the young speaker feel his tongue grow twice too big 
for his mouth, and curl itself inextricably around one of his canine 
teeth, he may console himself with the conviction that he possesses 
one at least of the characteristics of a great speaker. 


Consequently one should not lose self-confidence and un- 
derrate himself because of stage fright. It should be set 
down as a natural phenomenon and the student should 
work for control of this excessive nervous energy, for that 
is practically all it amounts to. He must simply turn this 
nervous energy into use by throwing every ounce of it Into 
the delivery of his speech. 

2. Thorough Preparation as an Antidote. Stage fright is 
partly a physical and partly a mental disturbance, each re- 
acting on the other. Mentally, it gets a good start some- 
times due to unpreparedness on the part of the speaker. 
Fear and thoughts of inferiority arise from lack of prepara- 
tion or a doubt as to the power and adequacy of one’s ma- 
terial to influence the audience. Such doubts only complicate 
and intensify a rather natural nervous state due in the first 
place to the stimulating effect of the audience. If one is 
conscious of being thoroughly prepared with a genuine mes- 
sage for the audience and confident of a thorough knowl- 
edge of a well-outlined subject, there will be less fear as to 
the outcome of the speech. To shirk thorough preparation 
before facing an audience when something worth while is 
expected, is to court failure, fear, and stage fright. The 
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prizefighter who has ignored training orders, dissipated, and 
neglected preparation, may expect to be visited with thoughts 
of fear and failure while the gloves are being tied on in the 
face of an opponent who has a reputation for thorough tram- 
ing. That speaker has gone far toward eliminating stage 
fright who has thoroughly informed himself about his sub- 
ject, who has neglected no phase of its analysis, who has 
made a good outline and is resolved to stick by it. 

3. Nervousness. From an observer’s standpoint, stage 
fright is too much nervous force and too much muscular 
activity. It is a good thing to eliminate fear, but to com- 
pletely eliminate the surplus nervous energy which affects a 
speaker would be undesirable. Such nervous energy should 
be controlled and put to work. A speaker who is absolutely 
calm and unperturbed is‘ generally not in the proper mood 
to make an effective speech, for he lacks the impelling force 
of nervous energy which helps to deliver a speech with con- 
viction. A speaker on the other hand who is enthusiastic 
over his speech, sensitive to his responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities, will naturally be stimulated to a certain nervous 
pitch. This is quite different from stage fright, which is the 
inability to control nervousness. It is a good thing to be 
somewhat nervous over wanting to do a thing well. Such 
nervousness is the product of mental alertness to a certain 
extent, and the total absence of it argues a negative 
attitude. 

4. Suggestions for Control of Fright. Perhaps the reader 
has already said to himself that the advice to control and put 
excessive nervous energy to work is useless without some 
complementary advice as to how it can be done. Here area 
few suggestions. The speaker should begin the speech slowly 
and deliberately. He should be positive. Many times it is 
decidedly demoralizing to rush the tempo of a speech at the 
beginning. That speaker augments his nervousness and stage 
fright who begins to talk too fast, with the result that he is 
soon gasping for breath; this in itself bringing up the thought 
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that he is about to break down and make a fizzle of the 
opening remarks. Confidence and power are developed by 
beginning slowly and deliberately. At the same time such 
tranquillity wins the audience’s respect for the speaker as a 
man of poise, self-control, and reserve force. Liberal use 
should be made of the pause between the sentences of the 
introductory remarks. Do not hesitate to do this. These 
pauses seem longer to the speaker than to his audience; 
therefore he should not be afraid of using them. Here is a 
further suggestion relative to the use of pauses. It has always 
been known that deep breathing helps to relax the muscles 
and reduce nervousness. Hence these pauses may be used 
to establish breath control. A speaker should take a deep 
breath just before the chairman introduces him. After the 
salutation, such as “Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen,” 
another pause may be taken, and durmg this time also it is 
advantageous to take a deep breath. After the pause the 
speaker may start into the introduction. The chances are 
that he is breathing short and fast and that his heart action 
is rapid. A deep breath will help to alleviate this condition 
by aiding relaxation if he is taut and givimg strength if he 
is weak. Furthermore, m order to make good use of these 
pauses and establish breath control, the opening remarks 
should be constructed with short sentences. A long, in- 
volved sentence needs plenty of breath for its delivery, but 
nervousness causes breath naturally to come faster, making 
it doubly hard to deliver a Iong sentence. Consequently, 
by the use of shorter sentence structure in the beginning the 
speaker can increase the number of pauses, establish breath 
control, and begin quickly to get control of his nervous 
mechanism. 

In addition to rapid breathing and rapid heart action, 
stage fright quite often takes the form of too much muscular 
activity. The muscles of the legs and knees may become 
taut and rigid; the hands may stroke the face, play with a 
watch chain or pencil. The best advice is to relax the mus- 
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cles as much as possible, retaining conscious control only 
of those muscles necessary to keep erect. Relaxation is an 
antidote to nervousness. A conscious effort should be made 
to avoid playing with a pencil, watch chain, or the platform 
furniture, for it detracts the attention of the audience. Let 
the arms hang at the sides. They will not fall off. Believe 
it or not, nine out of every ten people in the audience are 
not consciously watching a speaker’s hands unless he is domg 
something with them that deliberately attracts attention, 
such as the things mentioned. This is the place to begin 
exercising that so-called “will power.” ‘The speaker must 
resolve to control the hands. Here is one way of starting. 
He can refuse to put his hands m his pockets. Most speakers 
immediately try to hide their hands in their pockets: The 
danger in this is not that it is such bad platform deportment 
but, that once started, the speaker will tend to make a habit 
of it, and that is bad; those hands are needed in speech- 
making, as will be seen Jater. Besides, it is only a giving 
in to weakness to follow the pocket method. Above all the 
muscles should be relaxed as much as possible. This will 
tend to come about naturally if the speaker will start think- 
ing about his speech, about the ideas he is to present, instead 
of thmking about whether he is standing correctly or whether 
his tie is just so-so. He must forget the body and get his 
mind where it belongs — on the speech. The platform is 
no place to pose as an artist’s model, but it is a place for 
speech-making. If a speaker has a backbone, he will get 
down to business, namely, the speech — he is not on the 
platform solely to demonstrate “‘what the well dressed young 
man will wear.” : 

A great amount of stage fright is due to ideas of weakness, 
inferiority, and fear of failure or defeat. Carlyle once said, 
“What is the English race’s hell? — the terror of not suc- 
ceeding.” Many speeches are ruined simply because of a 
fear of failure. It paralyzes the mind and disorganizes the 
entire being. + 
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And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. 


One must believe that “as a man thinketh im his heart, so 
is he.” That is a great psychological truth. If one persists 
in thinking thoughts of failure and weakness, he will just 
as surely tend to reap a whirlwind of disaster. The man 
who sows failure thoughts, weak thoughts, and inferiority 
thoughts can no more reap a harvest of success than a farmer 
can get wheat from sowing wild thistles. Nine-tenths of 
the failures are failures mainly because they thought failure. 
The thought is father to the action. James, the psychologist, 
says: “In short, one does not see any case in which the 
steadfast occupancy of consciousness by an idea does not 
appear to be the prime condition of impulsive power. If 
we could only forget our scruples, our doubts, our fears, 
what exultant energy we should display.” 1 Every thought 
tends ‘to be carried into action unless blocked by another 
contrary thought. Consequently, one should refuse to think 
failure! Block such thoughts by the opposite kind. Shakes- 
peare causes Cesar to say: 


Cowards die many times before their deaths; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear... 


One should be good to himself by thinking strong, opti- 
mistic thoughts. If he thinks thoughts of weakness, he will 
tend to become and act weak; if he thinks strong thoughts, 
he will tend to become and act strong. Consciously begin- 
ning to replace thoughts of inferiority and failure by the 
opposite kind is the first step toward Shakespeare’s dictum to 
“assume a virtue if you have it not.” 

One young man in a public-speaking class was a pitiful 


1 Psychology, Briefer Course, p. 448. Holt. 
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victim of stage fright. He read the following editorial and 
realized that the elimination of stage fright, thoughts of 
failure, and inferiority required the same methods of traming 
as the elimination of any other kind of fear or weakness. 
(Italics are the author’s.) 


Courage is the product of familiarity. Fear is ignorance plus im- 
agination. Contempt of danger is the reward of facing danger; it 
is but the sense of security afforded by rut travel. ‘This is not 
psychology, but simple common sense. 

The coward is ashamed of his weakness. He endeavors to 
hide it, and his very shame will afford the desperation neces- 
sary to redeem his pride. One will swallow a bitter dose when 
sure that nothing more palatable will save his life. 

If the coward would develop a biceps he exercises it; if he would 
become a runner he practices running; in like manner he may develop 
courage. Let him make a list of the things he is afraid to do. He 
is afraid to ask his employer for increased pay; he is afraid to ask 
the young lady to whom he has given his heart; he is afraid to park 
his knuckles under the left ear of the bully who works at the next 
machine. .. . These, then, are the bitter doses he must swallow if 
he would be made whole. His employer may wither him with sar- 
casm; his girl may slap his ears; the bully may loosen his front 
teeth. (Your knees may knock.) But when he bas run the gauntlet 
and found himself whole be will have discovered that bis imagination 
is a har and utterly unworthy of confidence. 

Thereafter let him search for ordeals whereby to perfect his 
courage. If his cowardice would thwart him in any matter, large 
or small, let him accept the challenge. Let him, if need be, neglect 
all other duties and go to the mat with fear, for he is engaged at 
the noble business of transforming a coward into a man, and need 
not count the cost. — Saturday Evening Post. 


Some speakers find they can often most effectively cure 
first nervousness by injecting an element of humor into the 
situation. Sometimes this takes the form of telling a story or 
an anecdote. If the audience will laugh with one, it helps 
break down the tension, for laughter is an excellent means of 
relaxation. There may be another bit of psychology to this, 
however — when people will laugh there is a feeling that 
they are more agreeable and sympathetic. In other words, 
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the speaker wants to feel that his audience is not hostile, 
but agreeable and sympathetic. By a proper attitude the 
same conclusion can be assumed and leave the humor out of 
the situation. Instead of thinking of the audience as being 
against him, the speaker should think of it as being for him, 
unless there is some good reason to the contrary, and he will 
notice a decided difference in his ability to overcome the 
handicap of stage fright. It is said that, when Napoleon 
would feel a twinge of fear at the thought of addressing a 
large audience, he would get himself in hand by the thought 
that there was not a man in the audience to whom he could 
not talk mdividually without the slightest fear. Thus a 
speaker, by taking council with himself, can allay many of 
his own fears without resorting to humor in order to bolster 
up his understanding with an audience. Humor, as a method, 
has its dangers. It is a waste of time, poor taste, and poor 
psychology to drag in a story which has no conceivable re- 
lation to the problem in hand. Probably the speaker will 
have better attention from his audience just at the beginning 
than at any other time during the speech, and it is bad busi- 
ness to waste this opportunity on an irrelevant story. Serious 
occasions also preclude the use of such stories. Furthermore, 
an inexperienced speaker is not often a good judge of good 
stories, and nothing is more depressing than to tell one’s best 
story to an audience with unexpected silence as the reward. 
One may use humor when he can, but he should also use 
plenty of discretion. 

“The speaker might make the followmg question the test 
of his powers: Can I be humorous without telling a story? 
Particularly let him ask that question if he is to be an after- 
dinner speaker; for nothing has so lowered the art of speak- 
ing as the well-nigh universal convention that the after-dinner 
speaker must offer a goulash of irrelevant, side-splitting 
stories. Such a performance should not be called a speech 
but a vaudeville act.” 4 

1 Overstreet, op. cit., p. 78. 
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VocABULARY DRILL 


Arab fetish suite 
authoritative gesture (noun or verb?) via 
clangor occult viscount 
coroner puerile wound 
ferocity status 

EXERCISES 


1. Divide the class into two sections for discussion pro and con 
_on the following question (let the class choose): 


(a) That insanity be not allowed as a defense in murder cases. 

(b) That old maids are a liability to society. 

(c) That there is more happiness in pursuit than in possession. 

(d) That character is a better basis on which to loan money than 
is so-called “‘security.” 


A CONCLUSION 


2. That mother, the object of this bereavement, is gone.’ Her lips 
are dumb; her voice is hushed — low in the silent grave. No 
whisper can come back to say, “I slipped, I fell. I was misguided. 
I did all. I risked all for you, my children, my little ones!” 

She has gone. She has whispered the last good night and gone! 
The secrets of her death are locked up till the judgment day. 

Oh, in imagination, I can see her now; it is early twilight, it is 
winter, the snow is falling fast and slippery; whitening the little 
plank walk to the cistern. She has company. She hurries down the 
walk to the well, catching up a pail, leaving the hook hanging over 
the curbing; bending low, she slips, she falls, the water covers over 
her, no one hears — she is drowned! It is an accident, and I almost 
hear her say as she looks down to you, to this upright judge, this 
honest jury: ‘“‘Gentlemen, you may cheat my children if you will 
but spare them the burden of dishonor; the money will be a a 


1 This excerpt is a “summing up” or closing ar 
Anthony McReynolds at Detroit, Michigan, in op ieohet 
as the “May Stephens insurance case.” It is regarded by many as a 
“eem in English literature, sublime in sentiment.” The suit was to 
recover life insurance issued by the Michigan Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Mrs. Stephens was found drowned in a cistern, leaving two 
small children. _The insurance company’s counsel argued that ie had 
ae te intending to commit suicide. From Donovan’s Modern 
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pittance at the most to that priceless character that my innocent 
children should inherit.” Why, gentlemen, they would have you 
think that this woman loved her little ones so much that she dared 
the pains of hell and drowned herself, that they might be made 
rich, though orphaned! No crown of glory she held in prospect; no 
garland of the blest to be wreathed upon her brow! Only a sordid 
fraud, a leap in the dark oblivion of the great hereafter, for what? — 
togetgain!... 

Gentlemen, my work is almost done. Poor as it is I must trust 
to you to do a better work. And my Iittle clients, God bless you! 
I have done my best to make your names an honor ‘to our state. 
But oh! how poor and weak my words have been; and you, gentle- 
men, even now, by your silence and your imterest in this case, 
methinks I hear you say, “Stop! delay no longer! that we may 
rebuke this cruel company. Stop! that we may restore these orphans 
to their own; to that pure character that they will love to honor, 
a character as pure as they knew her on that last and long good 
night. Stop! that we may wipe away all tears from these orphaned 
eyes and plant the sweet rose of mother’s love in their bright young 
lives to grow, bloom, and bless the world for their living«in it. Stop! 
that we may right this wrong at once!!”” Oh, God, put it into the 
hearts of this jury to see the truth, to vindicate a mother’s name 
and a mother’s love to her helpless children. Oh, God! remove the 
mist from this case. Reveal the truth to these jurors. Let them 
see their duty, and give them strength to do right, and to do it, 
remembering that some day when they shall be themselves called 
to leave, it may be, dependent children and the sacred memory of 
a good name — that of future juries theirs may expect the same 
just finding that they have found for us — a verdict and a vindica- 


tion! 


CHAPTER XV 
DELIVERY — BODY ACTION 


Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant are more learned than 
their ears. — SHAKESPEARE 

Edmund Burke composed speeches renowned and studied 
to this day for their logic and power of thought, but as a 
speaker he was below par because his body would not respond 
to appropriate delivery. He was known as the “dinner bell” 
of the House of Commons, for when he arose to speak, his 
auditors found various and sundry reasons for making a sud- 
den exit. They studied his arguments later m printed form. 
It is not always the speaker with the best material, but the 
speaker who presents what material he has in a pleasing and 
effective manner, who wins the attention and applause of the 
audience. 

An unresponsive body may handicap and block the ex- 
pression of the best of speeches. What is the value of a well- 
thought and finely wrought speech if the physical mechanism 
fails to communicate its meanings? Brilliant ideas lose their 
force if stammered and stuttered. Logical thought avails 
little if an awkward body and graceless gesture detract the 
attention of one’s auditors. An emotional climax proves to 
be anything but a climax if the speaker’s body is as stiff and 
unresponsive as a rail fence. 

Body action is vitally significant to the speaker, for it is one 
of the most potent means of communicating meaning in a 
positive, unmistakable manner. It is a rather primitive lan- 
guage and, therefore, not abstract. It is concrete and positive. 
The student should not overlook or minimize the impor- 
tance and power of action language as an effective factor 
in speaking. Is not a man’s meaning or mood often gathered 
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from the expression of his face, a twinkle or frown about 
the eyes, a compression or relaxation of the lips, a shrug of the 
shoulders, a movement of the hand or arm, a nod or move- 
ment of the head? Herbert Spencer said: ‘How truly 
language must be regarded as a hindrance to thought, though 
the necessary instrument of it, we shall clearly perceive on 
remembering the comparative force with which simple ideas 
are communicated by signs. To say ‘Leave the room’ is less 
expressive than to point to the door. Placing the finger on 
the lips is more forcible than whispering ‘Do not speak.’ A 
beck of the hand is better than ‘Come here.’ No phrase can 
convey the idea of surprise so vividly as opening the eyes 
and raising the eyebrows. A shrug of the shoulders would 
lose much by translation into words.” 

As was pointed out in the opening chapter, signs or body 
action preceded vocal symbols in the evolution of language. 
True in race experience, it is also recapitulated in the in- 
dividual today. Children first learn to use various organs of 
the body to communicate meanings by sign language. Pleas- 
ure and pain are expressed by various reactions of body, by 
twisting, turning, reaching, withdrawing, frowning, and smil- 
ing. Later on voice and language are developed, but they are 
constantly supplemented or even completely discarded in 
emergencies for the more deft and instant expressions of the 
body in action language. 

What about the man when he begins to speak? Either he 
keeps one awake and interested, or else he induces sleep. One 
either reacts or Japses into a state of mental cold storage. The 
cause? Often it is failure to put body action into the expres- 
sion of ideas. Some speakers assume that ideas, fluency, and 
neat chains of reasoning will hold the attention of an audi- 
ence without putting body action into their delivery, but 
generally people do not like to listen to such speakers. Such 
speakers succeed only before very cultured audiences schooled 
in attention to abstractions. On the other hand, the man 
who moves about, gestures, puts a variety of expressions on 
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his face, bends, and shows physical reactions to his ideas — 
he is the man more often rewarded with attention and inter- 
est. He jars and forces attention by his action. Has not the 
student observed this situation? During a speech if some one 
gets up to open a window, or if some one smacks his forehead 
to kill a fly, or drops a coin, or rises to take off a coat — 
what does the man in the audience do? More often than 
not he turns and gives his attention to the person performing 
some physically noticeable action. Through whole sections 
of an audience, heads turn in unison to observe such physical 
actions. Now if physical action attracts such attention, is it 
not reasonable to assume that the audience will pay closer 
attention to a speaker who puts body and action into what he 
is saying? The man who stands sedate and stiff with hands 
behind his back has a hard time holding the attention of 
an audience. People want action; and if a speaker wants 
attention, he had better put action into his speaking. Action- 
less speaking is only for audiences of very high intelligence. 
The significance of action language is expressed in the old 
phrase “‘action speaks Iouder than words.” ‘“‘Stiff, inactive 
speaking is deadening to the minds of active men.” Audi- 
ences almost demand that a speaker put himself bodily into 
the delivery of his speech. People like to witness the strength 
and vitality of ideas radiating through the entire body. 
Body action or language attracts attention, it is immediately 
understood, and gives physical emphasis to ideas. 

One must remember that he can do nothing without atten- 
tion; itis the key to success. It is an easy job to secure at- 
tention at first—then the audience is giving its best attention 
through sheer curiosity, but it is not easy to hold attention. 
Audiences are generally in a sitting position, the sitting po- 
sition lends itself to relaxation, and relaxation is a step to- 
wards sleep. When bodies are relaxed and comfortable, minds 
tend to follow suit with mental sluggishness and inactivity as 
the general result. Without physical action on the speaker’s 
part, a constant stream of ideas from a well-modulated voice 
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may be expected to lull an audience into a state of intellec- 
tual coma. Consequently, the speaker must use every device 
to keep his audience alert and attentive. Movement and 
action attract instinctive attention. 

It is common knowledge that the greatest orators, the most 
popular speakers and lecturers of almost any period, have 
been men of exceptional physical vitality, men who have 
been active and dynamic in the expression of their ideas. 
Demosthenes was powerful in the use of physical action; 
Danton of French history was a man whose ideas literally 
exploded in muscular activity; Patrick Henry was a nervous 
man who talked with his whole body; Roosevelt was a popu- 
lar speaker and exemplified the “strenuous life’’ in his speak- 
ing style. Webster, Henry Clay, Bryan — go down the list 
and it will be noted that the powerful speakers have also 
been powerful m action, dynamic, and “‘alive.” 

Body activity induces mental alertness in the speaker him- 
self. Is it not noticeable in conversation that men often seem 
unable to get started in the expression of an idea until their 
bodies are in action? They begin to squirm in their seats, 
gesture, roll the head, frown, and show physical activity. 
Remember the old phrase about “turn loose my hands, I 
want to talk”? There is more truth than humor m that. 
Many people under the stress of writing a difficult article or a 
diplomatic letter will find themselves trying to induce mental 
activity by rismg and pacing the floor. An active body in- 
fluences and stimulates the mind. A teacher of speech encoun- 
tered a big, healthy, dumb-looking football player in class. 
He sensed difficulties — hordes of them. But to his surprise, 
this football player proved himself superior to expectations. 
What ideas he did have, he could express at least in a com- 
manding and positive manner; what he lacked in ideas was 
made up for to some extent by directness, positiveness, em- 
phasis, gesture, and physical action. He at least gave the 
impression of being “alive,” which is more than can be said 
for many a man with a fluent tongue in an otherwise traitor- 
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ous body. Athletes and physically active men generally 
tend to have fewer inhibitions than inactive men. Their 
bodies respond to their minds. They may not be the most 
brilliant or the most fluent, but they are far from the least 
interesting as speakers. Physical activity and exercise 
often prove the cure for negativism, fear, stammering, 
stuttering, and moodiness. Body controls the mind to a 
great extent even though we generally think of it in the re- 
verse manner. The James-Lang theory of emotions says one 
hits and then gets mad, one runs and then becomes afraid, 
one acts brave and then becomes brave in mind. There Is con- 
siderable truth in the idea. Shakespeare said to assume a 
virtue if one has it not, and the idea is followed out in prac- 
tice among actors, many of whom go through all kinds of 
violent physical actions behind the scenes before they go be- 
fore the audience — it tends to induce the desired mental 
and emotional state. Somehow an active mind goes with 
an active body, although there are obvious exceptions to the 
rule. “Disorganized body equals disorganized speech mech- 
anism; this is an equation that can be counted on almost 
absolutely. People who stumble and fumble im their ordi- 
nary conversation are the very ones who bungle with their 
hands and cannot keep their feet where they want them.” ! 

Consider the emotions. “An emotion is a_ hereditary 
*Pattern-reaction’ involving. profound changes of the bodily 
mechanism as a whole.”’ 2, Emotions, in other words, tend to 
be carried into bodily activity. Now with a modicum of 
thought it is evident that the speaker is emotional — it is 
only natural that he should be when he is sincere, earnest, 
and saturated with conviction concerning the ideas he is ex- 
pressmg. What, then, could be more absurd than a speaker 
standing stiff and lifeless during the expression of an idea 
which he feels to be vitally significant? Imagine a man 
standing quietly with his arms folded, repeating the lines: 


1 Woolbert, C. H., Fundamentals of Speech, p. 89. Harper. 
? Watson, J. B., Psychology as the Bebaviorist Views It, p. 195. 
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“I repeat it, sir, we must fight! An appeal to arms and to 
the God of Hosts is all that is left us!” 

Early in this discussion we said that action language was 
“immediately understood” in an “unmistakable manner.” 
There now needs to be a qualification. Possibly it is true of 
speakers who are less inhibited, who have eliminated habits 
of random action, and who are actively engaged with both 
mind and body in the expression of ideas. Body action should 
aid in the expression of the idea. Properly codrdinated and 
effective body action does not attract the auditor’s attention 
to itself, but the audience receives it almost unconsciously 
as an integrated part of the total expression of meaning. 
The most casual observer, however, will readily recognize 
that many speakers have mannerisms and meaningless ran- 
dom actions which are in no way connected with the art of 
expression. Such movements are simply nervous reactions or 
bad habits which have not been eliminated. Such body ac- 
tion is in no way an asset to the speaker; it is a liability. 
Anything which attracts attention to itself and away from 
the idea is a detriment. Any action which is not sympa- 
thetically and harmoniously related to voice and word in 
expressing the idea attracts the auditor’s attention to itself 
and proves a hindrance to the speaker’s purpose. “An un- 
usual or a constantly recurring gesture soon becomes so ob- 
vious that it clamors for attention and gets it at the expense 
of the idea that the speaker is trying to deliver. It matters 
not how graceful the gesture is as an isolated movement, 
if it is a distraction it is worse than no gesture at all.”’! 

The beginning speaker may say, “I am new at this, and 
graceful actions do not come easily. Thus, how can I pro- 
ceed without body habits that do not attract attention to 
themselves?” True. Everybody must begin. That is the 
answer. Begin. Practice. No one will expect the beginner 
to blossom forth as an example of grace and form from the 
very word “go.” No man will ever learn to swim without 


1 West, op. cit., p. 141. 
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jumping in the water. Therefore, figuratively speaking, 
jump in— make some movements about the platform, use 
some gesture. Such actions may be awkward at first, or 
rather they may seem awkward — but if the student uses 
the movements in all sincerity in an effort to help drive home 
the thought, the chances are that they are not half so bad 
as they seem. But, what if they are somewhat awkward 
at first? The swimmer’s first strokes beat the water into a 
foam, and he succeeds only in getting out of wind. That is 
a part of the game of learning. With criticism and practice 
the student will begin to get control of himself. He will 
certainly never learn to control himself and use any effective 
gesture by standing with his hands nervously twisting be- 
hind his back. 

After a beginner has forced himself to begin to use action 
and gesture, the next step in cultivating effective body re- 
sponses which are free from detractive factors is to forget 
body entirely in an mtense, overwhelmimg concentration on 
the subject. He should stop thinking about his body, about 
his grace and awkwardness and put his mind where it be- 
longs — on the subject. He should concentrate on what he 
has to say, and in his sincerity and earnestness he will un- 
consciously break down inhibitions, carrying and translating 
meanings into body action through the sheer inadequacy of 
vocal expression. When a man comes under the stress and 
intensity of emotional ideas, his real self comes to the sur- 
face; he forgets himself and becomes spontaneous in the 
enthusiasm and eagerness of expressing the idea. He throws 
his mhibitions to the wind and becomes natural. That is 
what the speaker should strive toward — the subject, the 
subject, the subject. The body will only tend to assume its 
rightful sphere m helping deliver ideas when the speaker 
forgets body and lets the unconscious reaction of ideas 
direct him. Convincing body action is often nothing more 
than a simple, natural, unconscious reflection and reaction 
to an inward urge, an enthusiasm and high devotion to the 
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expression of an idea, leaving the body free to take care of 
itself m a spontaneous manner. “Let the speaker forget 
for an instant that his purpose is to convey an idea and not 
to exhibit himself and his abilities, and for that instant his 
meaning will be blurred for his audience.” 4 

It is not intended that the reader assume that there is an 
arbitrary standard of gracefulness toward which he should 
strive. During the famous Lincoln-Douglas debates the con- 
trast between the two speakers was quite noticeable in regard 
to their body action. Douglas was a very brilliant and pol- 
ished orator whose every movement and gesture was the 
acme of graceful action. Lincoln, on the other hand, had 
the supposed ungainly and awkward movements of the rail 
splitter. Nevertheless, Lincoln was a powerful and persuasive 
speaker. By comparison to Douglas his movements and 
gestures could not be called graceful, yet for bis own per- 
sonality they were better than if he had been able to use 
those of Douglas, because they were in harmony with his 
build, his personality, and his experience. The observer 
instantly recognized them as the sincere reaction of Lincoln’s 
own physical organism to the thoughts he was portraying. 
There was no affectation. There is a lesson in this— one 
should be himself, express his own personality. By this I 
do not mean that one should let his own awkwardness be a 
standard in any case. In the effort of striving for best 
_ expression and for perfection of delivery, the student should 
not school himself in superficial and mechanical reactions just 
for the sake of having some action with which to adorn his 
delivery. That is the type of action which attracts attention 
to itself. 

It is well at this pomt to direct attention to certain details 
of body movement, for they form a very definite part of 
the total impression which a speaker makes. An audience 
sees the physical man before he speaks and begins almost 
instantly to form judgments and reactions concerning him. 

1 West, op. cit., p. 146. 
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People immediately sense the man’s confidence, sincerity, and 
determination from his poise, vitality, and physical expres- 
siveness. Very little escapes the eye of the curious crowd. 

1. Correct Posture. It matters considerably how a man 
stands and how he walks out before an audience, for the 
inner man is often betrayed by the outer man. The feet, 
like the hands, seem to cause considerable trouble with 
beginning students. Feet are continually proving a source 
of embarrassment, which makes it pertinent to form some 
kind of answer to the question: what and how shall I do 
with my feet? 

This problem is, for the most part, solved when the student 
learns where and how to distribute the weight of the body. 
A correct standing position is determined mainly by the fact 
that the weight of the body should be chiefly on one foot. 
If the major portion of the weight is placed on one foot, then 
that at Ieast accounts for that foot and what to do with it. 
The speaker will not have to worry longer about that foot, 
for it will have to stay where it is. There is another con- 
sideration. In the great majority of cases, the weight should 
be centered through the ball of the foot, with the heel acting 
as a balance. In active, vital, intense speaking the speaker 
is psychologically impelled toward the audience, which makes 
it natural for the center of gravity of the body to pivot 
through the ball of the foot. Occasionally, however, the 
weight’ will center through the heel. This generally occurs 
during a transition in thinking, or when the speaker is passive 
in attitude. This position may occasionally be assumed very 
naturally and appropriately, but generally speaking it should 
be avoided, for it tends to give a bad impression, indicating 
a negative attitude and a lack of self-confidence. It also 
tends to cause the shoulders to droop and often results in a 
slouch at the hips which makes diaphragm breathing more 
difficult by throwing the body out of proper alignment. (See 
page 261 ff.) 

What about the other Jeg and foot? In stating that the 
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weight should be on one foot, there is no implication that 
the speaker should stand with the other foot lame, like a 
crippled man, but it should receive just enough tension to 
avoid the appearance of dangling. Once the speaker gains 
an appreciation of the value of placing the weight on one 
foot and makes it a habit, the best advice regarding the 
other foot is to forget it. The relaxed limb will then generally 
assume a position of comfort and grace, adjusting itself nat- 
urally to the other. When the weight is placed on the ball 
of either foot, the other foot will tend to assume a position 
slightly behind. When the weight is placed on the heel of 
either foot, the other foot will tend to assume a position 
slightly forward. 

In developing a correct standing position, the speaker 
should strive for a position of ease, grace, and freedom, with 
the body unconsciously subservient to the mind. A certain 
amount of rigidity is necessary in order to give the muscles 
the proper tension which goes with graceful, codrdinated 
movement. Anything carried to excess is bad; therefore, 
avoid excessive rigidity. Some speakers stand with the knees 
stiff and rigid until it would be almost impossible to carry 
out any effective body action or gesture. The old dictum 
to “be natural” is of little value here, for a man with the 
St. Vitus’s dance is acting as “natural”’ as he can under the 
circumstances. One should try to liberate himself as much 
as possible from the mhibitions of consciously directed me- 
chanical rules. A speaker should direct attention to speech, 
to ideas, and before he knows it his body will be responding 
naturally to the inner demands for expression. 

Some “‘elocution” teachers will say to stand just so-so 
with one foot pointing at a certain angle. Just pass that 
up. One final suggestion: resist the temptation to stand 
with the legs spread too far apart — that is the position of 
a sailor, very graceful on deck, perhaps, but certainly not 
graceful for the platform. It makes movement to other posi- 
tions more difficult. 
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2. Movement about the Platform. In almost any speech 
of value there is necessity for change of position on the 
platform. Body movement expresses meaning, and the 
speaker who is interested in his speech and alive to its 
meaning is impelled to express the meaning in certain move- 
ments about the platform. Any persuasive speaker will tes- 
tify that, when ideas begin to surge for expression, there is 
a demand for physical expression. Beginning students feel 
this; but, fearing that their movements about the platform 
will prove awkward and inappropriate, they refuse to move 
at all. Thus they inhibit themselves and hinder the expres- 
ston of the idea. The very fact that speakers stand still 
for fear of an awkward movement only argues the fact that 
they realize that body movements have power to indicate 
meaning. In this case they realize that any movement may 
advertise their inexperience, lack of self-confidence, or embar- 
rassment. On the other hand, for a speaker to stand like a 
post when expressing vital and important ideas argues just 
as much that he is afraid to move. One is about as bad as 
the other. Oral expression of ideas demands the codperation 
of the body, because of emotional reactions; and if the 
movement of the body is curbed, the expression is to that 
degree handicapped. Every action expresses meaning, and 
the speaker needs to use every means at his disposal to 
carry the meaning. If the student feels the urge to move 
about the platform, he should not answer the urge by re- 
fusing to move at all, for that only leaves him with other 
axes hanging over his head — his power of expression is 
throttled and the audience may conclude that he is a novice 
and afraid to throw himself heartily into the delivery of the 
speech. He must answer the demand for movement regard- 
less of the consequences if he ever expects to be an effective 
public speaker. He may make mistakes, he may prove awk- 
ward, his body may carry the wrong meaning — but that 
is to be expected at the beginning. Practice will eliminate 
fear, and, gradually, awkwardness also. Better to make a 
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few mistakes at first and get it over with than to forever 
handicap one’s speaking by curbing the development of cor- 
rect body movements. 

Movement is also an effective means of punctuating a 
speech. In printed matter there are commas, semicolons, 
periods, paragraphs, and many other devices to indicate the 
proper meaning and divisions of the subject. Obviously 
this need m a speech must be satisfied in other ways; some- 
times it is accomplished by emphasis, inflection, pause, and 
pitch. Movement of the body also has its uses in this regard. 
After having settled one point or finished one section of an 
argument, the speaker may, in taking up a new section, 
casually move a few paces to the right or to the left. If 
one observes carefully, one will eventually notice a speaker 
move to take up a new position on the platform when he 
comes to expressions such as: ‘‘Now, let us Jook at another 
angle of this question,” “There is still another factor to 
be taken mto consideration,” etc. In pressing a point a 
speaker will often move forward at the places where such 
expressions occur as “therefore”? and “consequently.” 
Speakers often step backward at places where such expres- 
sions occur as “however,” “‘yet,” and “but.” 

Some change of position on the platform is desirable and 
appropriate, but one should avoid pacing the platform like 
an inmate of the zoo. Such monotony of movement is 
indicative of lack of control, tending only to make the au- 
dience nervous. I have seen speakers pace the platform until 
they absolutely destroyed any good effect their words might 
have carried. Some speakers will move from one side of a 
table to the other with a regularity that is exasperating. Too 
much movement and no movement at all— both are ex- 
tremes and should be avoided. 

When rising to go out to the front of the platform, the 
speaker should make an effort to reveal his personality in 
the action.{ One should not get up like a superannuated 
army mule’ and amble sluggishly out before the audience, 
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but he should rise in a dignified, alert manner which indicates 
that he is mentally alive, interested, and anxious to speak. 
This may sound superficial, but it is not. One reveals him- 
self and his attitude mn every action. If one has a lazy, devil- 
may-care attitude, the audience will sense it and estimate 
him accordingly. There should be energy and vitality in 
every step for actions have potential powers of suggestion. 
Positive, wide-awake attitudes create an atmosphere of con- 
fidence with the audience. Furthermore, when the speech 
is fished and the speaker is ready to return to his seat, 
he should not turn his back on the audience, but step back- 
ward a little toward the side of the platform opposite his 
chair and then proceed obliquely to it. Then he should 
not “flop”? down but sit down in a graceful, easy manner. 
There is no necessity for having to coil the neck around, 
twist around two or three times, and look between the legs 
to see if the chair is still there. Such a procedure gives the 
impression of a dog preparing to lie down. 

One further suggestion. In moving to the right from a 
definite position, avoid crossing the left leg in front of the 
right as the first movement. One may trip himself and fall 
down; besides, such a movement looks bad. Let the first 
movement be a step with the right foot. Likewise, in moving 
from a definite position to the left, do not cross the right 
leg in front of the left as the first movement. Let the first 
movement be a step with the left foot. 

3. Gesture. Ask the average person if he would take a 
correspondence course in swimming, and it is a safe gamble 
that he will answer “no.” Why? Because it would not be 
worth the paper it was written on. Possibly the best way to 
learn to swim is to mix courage, water, and criticism. Like- 
wise, any lengthy effort to teach gesture from the printed 
page is likely to fall short and result in more words than 
effective gestures. 

Some teachers try to drill all students to use the same 
mechanical gesture on the same word in the same para- 
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graph. The whole performance is affected and unfelt. There 
is no effort to get the students to make gestures where they 
sense the meaning, no attempt to induce the students to in- 
ject their own individualities into the procedure, no insistence 
that they break through the crust of reserve, no effort to 
arouse enthusiasm for the idea which would result in natural, 
spontaneous action. It ought to be evident that, since no two 
individuals are exactly alike, their gestures cannot be ex- 
pected to be placed in exactly the same way. 

In this discussion the student should carry away this one 
idea if nothing else: A gesture is a personal thing, even if 
there are certain definite types of gesture. Gesture is an in- 
dividual response. It is the reaction of the individual to his 
own sense of the meaning and importance of ideas. Gestures 
should not be superimposed on words and sentences merely as 
ornaments; they should be an aid to the expression of 
thought, a conveyer of meaning and the relative importance 
of ideas. It is self-evident that people do not react to the 
same ideas in the same manner, and to that extent their 
gestures will not come at the same place nor fall into the 
same mould. One person may use one gesture on a phrase 
or sentence with effectiveness; another may use an entirely 
different gesture on the same phrase and be just as effective. 
Any attempt to impose the same gestures on both persons 
may do nothing more than destroy the effectiveness of either 
one or both of them. To impose upon John Barrymore the 
necessity of rendering Hamlet according to another’s inter- 
pretation of the lines is to rob him of the spontaneity that 
comes only with his own reaction to the meaning as he sees it. 
Two students may render the same passage in different man- 
ners, with different gestures at different places — it is their 
own physical reaction to the meaning as they see it. Gesture, 
in effect, must come from the inside out—a reaction to mean- 
ing — and not be saddled on the individual like a strait- 
jacket. Gestures should express meanings; if they fall short 
of that they are nothing more than esthetic ornamentations 
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of speech which do more harm than good, because they draw 
attention to themselves instead of the ideas. “‘The only 
gestures that are worth one, two, three are those that are 
born on the spur of the mstant. An ounce of spontaneity 
is worth a ton of rules.” ! 

There are, however, a few practical suggestions that are 
worthy of consideration. Most students fail to realize the 
necessity of codrdinating the whole body in effecting any 
kind of gesture. It is a common mistake to assume that any 
simple gesture involves only one or two parts of the body. A 
vigorous gesture of the arm involves muscles and joints in the 
shoulder, hip, and as far down as the ankle. The movement 
is not confined just to the forearm, or even to the upper arm, 
but it takes in codrdinated movements of the entire body. 
For example, suppose one wishes to make a right-arm gesture 
in front of the body on the followmg sentence: ‘‘Now I ask 
you, is not this the argument as he has given it?’”’ If only the 
forearm is used the gesture will appear more or less as an 
awkward flop, using the elbow as a pivot. If it volves the 
forearm and the upper arm, it may still be awkward because 
of stiffness m other parts of the body. To make such a ges- 
ture effective it 1s necessary that the shoulders swing slightly, 
that the hip jomts coéperate by a slight bend or twist, that 
the knee and ankle joints likewise prove flexible and move in 
coérdination. To hold all of the joints but those of the arm in 
a stiff and unmovable position is to make the gesture resemble 
the awkward thrust of a Punch and Judy show. Consider 
another example. Suppose one wishes to make an emphatic 
out-in-front gesture with the clenched fist on the line: “I 
challenge their opposition!” If the speaker is aroused and in- 
tense about the statement, he will feel impelled forward; it 
will be almost necessary that he bend forward slightly or 
even quite noticeably at the hips. This bend at the hips 
carries the action still further and requires the codrdination of 
the muscles and joints at the knees and ankles. The student 

1 Carnegie, op. cit., p. 242. 
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should test this out for himself. Make various movements 
of the head and arms, both easy and violent, and notice how 
many muscles and jomts are involved in the action. 

Gesture is generally defined as localized bodily activity con- 
fined principally to the head, face, shoulders, arms, and hands. 

(a) Head. Attention is centered principally upon a man’s 
head from the very beginning of a speech, which makes head 
action noticeably important In communicating meanings. 
The head is capable of considerable action language by the 
nod, shake, poise, and general movement. According to one 
of Lincoln’s biographers, he did not gesticulate so much with 
his hands as with his head. Most people use head action in a 
natural manner when speaking, but care should be taken not 
to make it perform gestures which could better be taken care 
of by the arms and hands. Avoid rolling the head from side 
to side In a monotonous manner. Any regularly repeated 
action of this kind is distracting. Sometimes a listener 
Iongs to take hold of a man’s head and stop its regular 
movement in order to relieve the nervous tension which 
the movement induces. 

(b) Face. The face is, of course, a center of attention. It 
is the most mobile and versatile part of the entire body for the 
expression of meaning. People read meanings im a speaker’s 
face which his words do not express. Many a man has lost 
his Iast dollar in a poker game, because his face did not say 
the same thing as his words. One’s face should express the 
same meaning as his words. Force of impassioned words is 
dissipated when the face is a mask. One does not like to talk 
to a man who is wearing a mask, yet many people by the ab- 
sence of expressions substantially wear masks on their faces. 
They deliberately reduce the possibilities of making friends, 
of convincing others, of making themselves human and in- 
telligible, by refusing to let their mner desires, meanings, and 
emotions be expressed on their faces. Expressions of the face 
are eloquent in communicating meaning — let the face talk! 
The reader has attended moving picture shows and, whether 
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he has thought about it or not, he took three-fourths of the 
meanings, the conversations, the thoughts, directly from the 
expressions on the faces of the actors. That is action lan- 
guage; it is body action. The speaker should attempt to 
attain some of the same art. The muscles of the face hold 
infinite possibilities for the expression of a variety of moods, 
convictions, and ideas. It does not pay to rule expression 
out of the face. 

The eyes are the most expressive part of the face. Why 
or.where do we get the underlying significance of the expres- 
sion: ‘Look me in the eye’’? It is because it is harder to 
deceive with the eyes than any other way. Note these 
common expressions: His eyes gleamed, his eyes glittered, 
his eyes softened, his eyes snapped, his eyes turned away, 
his eyes fell, rebellious eyes, and many others. Somehow 
the eyes are in closer contact with the inner sincerity of a 
man — they are the ‘‘windows of the soul.’”’ Let the student 
practice on his friends with the idea of trying to say things 
with the eyes without uttermg a word. Most people do 
It unconsciously in their less mhibited moments, but fail 
to make use of it on the platform. All men like to have 
strong, expressive eyes. 

Here is a suggestion in that regard: Just before retiring 
at night, gaze straight into the arc of a strong electric light 
for a full minute by the watch and then turn out the light. 
Such an exercise will not change the color of the eye, but 
it will add strength to the color. Strong light causes the 
iris of the eye to relax and close the pupil in order to shut 
out excessive light. Sudden darkness causes the opposite 
reaction, the iris contracts to enlarge the pupil and let in 
more light. Thus the tiny muscles of the iris are given a 
certain amount of exercise. Do not be afraid to practice 
this, for the suggestion is endorsed by the most advanced 
eye specialists of the day. In addition to this, eye exercises 
which involve extreme movements of the eyeballs are valu- 
able in strengthening the eyesight. The writer has known 
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students to be entirely relieved of having to use glasses, even 
extreme cases, when proper eye exercises were practiced 
regularly. 

While on this subject of the eyes, Iet us note another 
point: Do not unfocus the eyes and look out over the audi- 
ence m an effort not to notice people. Also one should 
avoid focusing his eyes on a point just above the heads of 
the last row of people. It is bad policy to ignore the audience 
with the eyes. One does not like to talk to the man who 
never looks him im the eyes, and likewise audiences do not 
like to be talked to by a man who never looks them in the 
eyes. Do not be afraid to look at the audience. Let the 
eyes occasionally seek every section of the audience. 

(c) Hands. In using the hands and arms as agents in 
gesture, the student should guard against a common error 
which is the source of much awkwardness — that of making 
gestures solely from the wrist or elbow. Many students 
will hold the upper arm close to the body and make a gesture 
with the forearm, using the elbow as a pivot next to the 
body. The whole arm should take part in the gesture; 
otherwise it is ‘‘floppy,” jerky, and ungraceful. For prac- 
tice Iet the arm relax and swing it, not from the elbow, but 
from the shoulder. Practice this until any impulse to ges- 
ture with the hand or arm will result in a codrdinated action 
of the whole arm from the shoulder. The hands constitute 
one of the most expressive parts of the body and play a 
great part in the hand-and-arm gesture. Several positions 
may be assumed by the hands, as follows: hand supine 
(palm up), the hand prone (palm down), the hand vertical 
(palm vertical), the index (index fmger poimted), and the 
clenched fist. 

Hand supine is generally used in explaining, defining, sub- 
mitting propositions for consideration, asking assent or ap- 
proval, expressing approval, and expressing an appeal. It 
is used with such expressions as the following: “I submit 
that this proposition is compatible with the present situa- 
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tion,” ‘Now, consider this plan on its merits,” “I ask you 
to be fair with these men,” ‘‘What is the value of such a 
proposal?” : 

Hand prone is generally used to express disapproval, re- 
jection, and opposition. It is used i condemnation and m 
showing that one is not in accord or sympathy with a pro- 
posal. It may be used with such expressions as the follow- 
ing: “The proposal is preposterous,” “I reject this whole 
explanation of the affair,” “Let us drop any thought of such 
action,” ‘‘Go slow with this idea.” 

Hand vertical is especially useful in defining, in differen- 
tiating one set of facts or situations from another, in express- 
ing positive approval of an idea or proposal. It may be 
used with such expressions as: “‘Now, let us look at this 
affair,’ ‘‘Expediency is his argument,” “There you are,” 
““Now what can be the value of such a solution?” “Let us 
separate these two ideas.” 

Use the index to point out emphatically and to compel 
closer attention. It may be used with such expressions as 
the following: ‘“‘Now listen to me,” “That is the one place 
wherein he failed,”’ “‘There is the man who deceived you,” 
“Note this significant fact.” 

Use the clenched fist to indicate extreme emotional inten- 
sity and emphasis. It is not a gesture that is called for very 
often, but there are times when nothing else will satisfy. 
Where great conviction and extreme emotional intensity are 
involved, it may be used with such expressions as: “From 
top to bottom, the whole scheme is damnable,” “I repeat 
it, sir, there is no alternative,” “‘I have but one answer, it 
is No!” 

The value of graceful gesture can be nullified by poor 
timing. A properly executed gesture consists of three parts: 
(a) the approach, (b) the stroke, and (c) the return. Any 
movement of the arm, from a position of rest, necessary to 
bring the hand to the appropriate place for the climax of 
the gesture, is called the “approach.” Do not start the 
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approach too late. Waiting to start the approach until a 
fraction of an instant before the climax of the gesture neces- 
sitates too abrupt and violent action. The “stroke” is the 
most important part of the gesture, consisting of the neces- 
sary hand action contemporary with the word or phrase 
which is to be emphasized or made to stand out In some 
manner with a particular meaning. Improper timing is gen- 
erally associated with failure of the stroke to connect with 
the emphasized word or phrase at the proper time, but post- 
poning the approach may be just as disastrous so far as form 
is concerned. For instance, a student wished to make a 
gesture with the following phrase: “‘The eagle soared far into 
the sky.” His arms remained at his sides until after the last 
words and then made a sweepmg movement toward the ceiling. 

There are three general classifications of gesture: (a) de- 
scriptive, (b) suggestive, and (c) emphatic. 

Descriptive gestures are those which the speaker uses in 
helping to form a mental picture of the size, shape, or form 
of a physical object or its relation to other objects. De- 
scriptive gestures would go with such phrases as: “The 
individual grasps the bar with both hands and holds it at 
arm’s length in front of him on a line even with the shoul- 
ders.” ‘On the left end of the table was a typewriter, on 
the right end there was a glass of water, while the revolver lay 
in the center pointing toward the glass.” 

Suggestive gestures are those which arouse ideas of things 
which are invisible. One would use suggestive gestures 
with phrases such as: ‘“‘The heat seemed to quiver on the 
horizon,” ‘Darkness crept across the room.” 

Emphatic gestures are those used to reveal the intensity 
of emotional states. Important or emotionally significant 
words, strong convictions, and dynamic ideas are accom- 
panied with emphatic gestures. One might use emphatic 
gestures with such phrases as: “I positively refuse to help 
him,” “There is not a single one in the whole group,” “Here 


and now, I call that man a liar.” 
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EXERCISES 


. Talk on any phase of the material of this chapter. 
. Let the instructor divide the class mto four sections. Put 


each section to the defense of either the affirmative or negative 
of the two following questions. Make a class debate out of the 
assignment allowing half the period for each question. Ap- 
point a timekeeper and call time on each speaker when he has 
talked four minutes. (a) Resolved, that intercollegiate athlet- 
ics should be abolished. (b) Resolved, that I have a moral 
right to break Iaws which I believe are manifestly unjust. 


. Practice adjusting yourself to a table or desk on the platform. 


Experiment with letting your hand rest upon it without leaning. 
Practice on moving from one side of the desk to the other without 
sprawling over it. Also, experiment on moving away from the 
desk after having used it in some manner. Practice on picking 
up a book from the desk, reading from it, and then putting it 
back in a graceful manner. 


. Practice changes in posture, placing the weight first on the ball 


of the right foot, then the heel of the right foot, ball of the left 
foot and heel of the left foot. Watch the relaxed Jeg in each 
case to see that it falls into an easy, graceful position. 


. From a standing position, walk a few steps to the right, leading 


off with the right foot and stop suddenly with the weight on the 
ball of the left foot. Repeat the exercise moving to the left 
and stopping with the weight on the ball of the right foot. 

Extend the hand, supine, directly in front of you to an imaginary 
audience. Do not extend the arm too far or you will give the 
impression of the “stiff arm.” There should be a slight bend 
at the elbow — the curved line is more graceful and pleasing to 
look at than the straight Ime. Do not hold the hand as if the 
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fingers were glued together, and do not go to the other extreme 
of sprawling them. Do not hold the fingers stiff and at the same 
time do not “cup” the hand. If the fingers, hands, and wrist 
appear too rigid and stiff, try relaxing the hand as much as 
possible and then shaking it vigorously from the wrist. This 
will serve to make the fingers tired, to a certain extent, and to 
release them from excessive stiffness. 

7. With the weight on the ball of the right foot, extend both hands 
in front of you in an attitude of appeal, then shift the weight 
to the ball of the left foot. This gives a gesture which sweeps 
a wide audience. Practice this until you can perform it in 
a graceful manner. 

8. Experiment until you find an appropriate position and gesture 
for each of the following statements: 


(a) I beg of you, do not send this man away. 

(b) Whatis this policy gaming for you? 

(c) There is a distinct advantage to this policy. 

(d) Thereis the source of the trouble! 

(e) No, we will never submit to it! 
Far below them stood the general. 

(g) The whole world is behind this proposal. 

(b) Now, do you see that? 

(i) Let the thing go, what good will it do you! 

(j) Let’s see your hands, hold them up, everybody that believes 
that — let’s see your hands, up with them! 

(k) Now wait a minute! Temper your action with wisdom. 

(1) Ichallenge anybody here to prove such a statement! 

(m) Consider this matter with me, all of you. 

(n) Away with him! Teach him not to defy the law! 


A FUNERAL ADDRESS! 


Dear Friends: I am going to do that which the dead oft prom- 
ised he would do for me. The loved and loving brother, husband, 
father, friend, died where manhood’s morning almost touches noon, 
and while the shadows still were falling toward the west. He had 
not passed on life’s highway the stone that marks the highest 
point; but being weary for a moment, he lay down by the wayside, 
and using his burden for a pillow fell into that dreamless sleep 
that kisses down his eyelids still. While yet in love with life and 
raptured with the world he passed to silence and pathetic dust. 
Yet, after all, it may be best, just in the happiest, sunniest hour 


1 Delivered by Robert G. Ingersoll, May 31, 1879, on the occasion 
of the death of his brother. 
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of all the voyage, while eager winds are kissing every sail, to dash 
against the unseen rock, and im an instant hear the billows roar 
above a sunken ship. For whether in mid-sea or ’mong the breakers 
of the farther shore a wreck at Iast must mark the end of each and 
all. And every life, no matter if its every hour is rich with love 
and every moment jewelled with a joy, will, at its close, become a 
tragedy as sad and deep and dark as can be woven of the warp and 
woof of mystery and death.. This brave and tender man in every 
storm of life was oak and rock; but in the sunshine he was vine and 
flower. He was the friend of all heroic souls. He climbed the 
heights, and left all superstition far below, while on his forehead 
fell the golden dawning of the grander day. He loved the beautiful, 
and was with color, form, and music touched to tears. He sided 
with the weak, the poor, the wronged, and lovingly gave alms. 
With loyal heart and with the purest hands he faithfully discharged 
all public trusts. He was a worshipper of liberty, a friend of the 
oppressed. A thousand times I have heard him quote these words: 
“For Justice all place a temple, and all season, summer.” He be- 
lieved that happiness is the only good, reason the only torch, justice 
the only worship, humanity the only religion, and love the only 
priest. He added to the sum of human joy; and were every one to 
whom he did some loving service to bring a blossom to his grave, he 
would sleep to-night beneath a wilderness of flowers. 

Life is a narrow vale between the cold and barren peaks of two 
eternities. We strive in vain to look beyond the heights. We cry 
aloud, and the only answer is the echo of our wailing cry. From 
the voiceless lips of the unreplying dead there comes no word; but 
in the night of death hope sees a star and listening love can hear the 
rustle of a wing. He who sleeps here when dying, mistaking the 
approach of death for the return of health, whispered with his 
latest breath, “I am better now.” Let us believe, in spite of 
doubts and dogmas, of fears and tears, that these dear words are 
true of all the countless dead. The record of a generous life runs 
like a vine around the memory of our dead, and every sweet, un- 
selfish act is now a perfumed flower. And now, to you, who have 
been chosen, from among the many men he loved, to do the last 

sad office for the dead, we give his sacred dust. Speech cannot 
contain our love. There was, there is, no gentler, stronger, man- 
lier man. 


a 


CHAPTER XVI 
DELIVERY — VOICE 


A sympathetic voice singularly helps the effect of the discourse, and 
is, besides, the best, the most insinuating of introductions. — ABBE BAUTAIN 

1. The Pleasant Voice. Among one’s acquaintances 
there is occasionally a man who always grates on the nerves. 
In his presence one is either mildly or exceedingly exasper- 
ated — “‘on edge,” in other words. The person in question 
may be intelligent and agreeable; he may lack personal 
mannerisms or habits which often prove repulsive, yet in 
his presence one has a distinctly uncomfortable feeling. It 
is often difficult to isolate the cause of such a reaction, but 
many times it is due to nothing more nor less than the per- 
son’s voice. Many people have heavy, rasping voices which 
produce a reaction in others closely akin to that which the 
reader has experienced when some one drops tin pans with 
a crash and a rattle in the midst of a pleasant reverie. It 
is unquestionable that violence is often done to the ideas and 
opinions of such people simply because of the irritability 
caused by their voices. They receive a varied assortment of 


- social snubbings, business disappointments, and intellectual 


handicaps which are largely attributable to the lack of 
pleasing voices. 

Voice is consequently a significant factor m personality, 
and personality counts with no small measure of influence 
in the success of public speaking. Pleasantness or unpleas- 
antness of voice is often one of the first things about which 
people comment when discussing an individual’s impression 
in society. The destiny of imdividual affairs turns upon 
seemingly trivial things, and those who consider voice a triv- 


ial influence in human relationships are mimimizing a feature 
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of personality which is responsible for a large part of success 
or failure in dealing with others. A pleasant voice may prove 
a good introduction, winning attention from those who might 
otherwise be indisposed to listen, and thus smoothing the 
way to business. An unpleasant voice may arouse preju- 
dice that discredits intelligence and ability, forcing the mdi- 
vidual to assume a loss of prestige and opportunity which 
is unwarranted. An annoying, squeaky, high-pitched or 
throaty voice may cause people to avoid talking to one. 
People enjoy conversation, but they do not enjoy talking 
to one whose voice arouses disagreeable impressions, with 
the result that a defective voice may virtually lead to social 
ostracism. Indeed, its mfluence may be even greater — it 
may prevent the communication of meaning, and what could 
be more disastrous in speaking than to have a voice which 
communicates meanings which are not intended? If an in- 
dividual’s voice is not responsive to inner meanings, if it 
fails to carry those inflections, moods, and touches which m 
oral discourse are the necessary auxiliaries of words and 
phrases, then the individual lacks ability to make himself 
clearly understood. The muscles of the vocal apparatus are 
among the latest to be developed in the evolution and growth 
of the individual. They respond to the demands of civilized 
life for the communication of wider ranges of meanings. 
Life today demands the mterpretation and communication 
of fine distinctions and shades of meaning; it is a part of 
the complexity of our social organization; and that man whose 
voice fails to respond in this manner is restricted in his 
opportunity and ability to associate successfully with those 
who have voices capable of serving the needs of fine distince- 
tions and varied shades of meaning. 

In a practical way, let the student consider some of the 
problems of voice as they affect the public speaker. Any 
understanding of voice depends to a certain extent upon a 
knowledge of the physical mechanism of voice production. 

As air comes from the lungs in expiration, it passes through 
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the larynx, or voice box. There it strikes the vocal cords 
which vibrate and thus set up “waves” in the surrounding 
alr. 

These air waves are modified by the mouth, nasal cavi- 
ties, and chest, finally to be emitted from the speech 
mechanism, received by the ears of listeners, changed into 
nervous impulses and interpreted as voice. Such sound 
is always characterized by four elements: namely, quality, 
force, time, and pitch. Before we consider these elements 
in detail, it is necessary to understand the relation of breath- 
ing to voice and the speech process. 

2. Breathing. Many students do not appreciate the 
closely correlated relationship of breathing with the voice 
and power in speaking. Correct breathing is essentially 
the first step in improving voice. It is one of the purposes 
of this chapter to enforce an appreciation of this relation- 
ship. Regardless of whether the student can understand 
this relationship at present, he should not neglect to follow 
the suggestions given. There is one correct way of breathing 
and that is diapbragmatically. The diaphragm is the prin- 
cipal muscle used in correct breathing. It is a sheet of muscle 
arched like a dome, forming the floor of the chest cavity and 
the roof of the abdominal cavity. Lie flat on the back and 
place the hand just slightly below the floating ribs. Now 
breathe naturally. In this position abdominal or diaphragm 
breathing is habitual with most people, although they fail 
many times to employ it when in the erect position. During 
inspiration this muscle contracts and pushes down on the 
abdominal cavity, causing the abdominal walls to bulge 
slightly. At the same time this enlarges the chest cavity, 
causing a partial vacuum to be formed which results in air 
rushing in through the mouth and nasal cavities to fill the 
enlarged Iung capacity. When the muscle again relaxes, it 
reassumes the arched position once more. Thus the air Is 
forced out of the lungs in the normal process of expira- 


tion. 
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EXERCISES FOR DIAPHRAGM BREATHING 


1. What must be attained is diaphragmatic breathing while in an 
erect position. One will naturally tend to breath diaphragmat- 
ically while Iying flat on the back. Consequently the student 
should practice this for five minutes each night in bed. Place the 
hand just below the floating ribs and notice the action of the 
muscle. Also put the hands on the sides along the lower ex- 
tremities of the ribs and notice the walls pushing out during 
inspiration. Learn to locate and recognize the action of this 
muscle. 

2.~ Pant while lying flat on the back. Get down on all fours and 
pant. Now learn to do this in an erect position. This will 
enable one to locate and “feel”? the strength of this muscle. 

3. Stand erect with shoulders back. Take in all the air possible 
without raising the chest. Repeat this several times. Practice 
alternating expirations between a sudden release of the air and 
a very slow release of the air. Learn to make a lungful of air 
Jast as Jong as possible. Practice repeating the syllable ab over 
and over during expiration. Make the breath last longer each 
practice period, using a watch to time the action. 


For several reasons diaphragm breathing is essential in 
speaking. In the first place it provides a steady, strong sup- 
port for tone production. Voice is produced by a stream of 
air striking the vocal cords; consequently it is self-evident 
that voice control depends largely upon breath control and 
the diaphragm is, because of its strength, better adapted to 
giving control of breath than are the muscles of the chest and 
shoulders. In talking, it is necessary to say whole phrases or 
sentences at one time without taking a breath until the 
phrase or sentence is completed, and this can only be success- 
fully accomplished by the codperation of diaphragm breath- 
ing which enables the speaker to control expiration. Many 
speakers are jerky in their talking; their speech is broken 
up by a succession of quick, noticeable gasps for breath. 
This is primarily due to the lack of diaphragm breathing. 
In the second place, inspiration is essentially an active mus- 
cular process, and the more often one is forced to inspire the 
more fatiguing it is to the muscles involved. Diaphragm 
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breathing is better controlled, Ionger in its duration, and 
less fatiguing. In the third place, diaphragm breathing is 
a vital factor in controlling stage fright. One of the first 
evidences of nervousness is rapid breathing; and if one can 
control and master breathing, it reduces nervousness. In- 
cidentally, diaphragm breathing brings about a more com- 
plete lung capacity and is a builder of health. 

3. Quality. A vibrator such as the string of a violin or a 
vocal cord vibrates not only as a whole, but also in parts or 
segments. The vibration of the whole instrument produces 
what is called the “‘fundamental tone”’; the vibrations of the 
segments produce what is known as “‘partials’” or “‘over- 
tones.” The shorter the vibrator, the more rapid the vibra- 
tions; consequently the vibrations of the segments of the 
whole string or cord are more rapid than the vibrations of the 
string as a whole. It ts principally these overtones mingled 
with the fundamental tone which add richness, beauty, and 
quality to the human voice. If these overtones of the voice 
are suppressed or smothered, a harsh, hard, or unpleasant 
voice is produced; in other words only the fundamental tone 
impoverished by the absence of the more musical overtones. 
It is a part of voice training to free the tone in order that the 
overtones may be accentuated and thus add quality to the 
voice. 

Has not the student walked into a room devoid of furni- 
ture and draperies, and noticed how his least word was mag- 
nified? This is due to the fact that the tone, striking a hard 
substance, is amplified. In other words the hard walls and 
floor form what is known as “‘resonance” for the tone. A 
room with heavy rugs and draperies tends to the opposite 
result; the tone is smothered because it can strike nothing 
hard to reinforce it. Apply this principle to the human voice. 
A rich and pleasing voice must also have resonance factors 
within the human body. If the air waves coming from the 
vocal cords are allowed to strike relatively hard parts of the 
body, such as the “bones of the chest, the spimal column in 
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the neck, the nasal arches, the jaw bones, and the teeth,” 
these parts perform resonance functions, magnifymg and 
accentuating the overtones and adding quality to the voice. 
If, on the other hand, the air waves strike the soft parts in the 
mouth and throat such as the soft palate, the overtones are 
smothered — resonance factors are absent — and we get 
harsh, unpleasant tone as a result. Remember the peculiar 
tone of voice when an individual has a cold in the head. This 
is because the nasal cavities are stopped, which obstructs the 
resonance factors of the nasal arches. So-called “talking 
through the nose”’ is not talking through the nose, but failure 
to do so — the nasal cavities are shut off, thus denying the 
tone its natural reénforcement, whereas the tone should be 
reénforced by striking against the walls of the nasal cavities 
which act as sounding boards. ‘‘Nasality’’ may be due to 
protruding tonsils, deviate septum (malformation of the thin 
partition of bone which divides the nasal cavities nto two 
equal halves), adenoids, nasal polypi or abnormal growths in 
the nasal walls, hanging turbinates, and nasal catarrh. Such 
cases should receive the examination of a specialist in speech 
correction. 

It is necessary, then, for a pleasing voice that the air waves 
from the voice box be permitted to focus near and within 
these hard parts of the head. This requires that the tone be 
allowed a free, relaxed, and unobstructed passage .way 
through the throat. One of the greatest difficulties in this 
regard is to secure an open throat. “It is an indisputable 
fact that nervous tension registers itself more easily in the 
muscles about the mouth and throat than anywhere else.” 2 
Many sources of unpleasantness in voice, such as hard tones 
and the breathy tone, are due directly to a contracted, un- 
relaxed throat. One must make an effort to free the tone 
by relaxing the muscles of the throat. Tension in the throat 
is caused by nervousness, often by a desire to be emphatic, 


1 Woolbert, op. cit., p. 169. 
2 Everts, K. J., The Speaking Voice, p. 17. 
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which results in taking a deep breath, contracting the muscles 
of the throat, and “‘squealing.’’ Business men can talk all 
day and not get a sore throat, but many a man will have a 
harsh, hoarse voice after a few minutes of public speaking 
simply because in his nervousness he tenses the muscles of the 
throat. Relax, relax! Let the throat stay open and relaxed 
while speaking. Practice the following suggestions: 


1. Do not stop until the habit of abdominal breathing is firmly 
established. When nervous, instead of contracting the muscles 
of the throat, tense the muscles of the abdomen and make an 
effort to center the tension in the region of the diaphragm. 

2. Imagine that you are about to yawn — try to yawn — but in- 
stead of actually carrying out the desire, exhale while repeating 
such one syllable words as owl, ob, no, go, toe. Repeat this 
exercise aS Many as twenty times a day. 


Another obstruction to the free passage of tone is the tight, 
contracted, or “‘set”’ jaw. Most people are inclined to hold 
the jaw tightly. Nervous tension may manifest itself in an 
unrelaxed jaw, but often such stiffness of jaw is due to noth- 
ing more than a bad habit or unmitigated laziness. Some 
people will attempt to talk with the least possible movement 
of the jaws, lips, and muscles of the face. Their jaws actu- 
ally look as if they were set in a vice and could not be moved. 
Any observer may see countless numbers of people speaking 
without once spreading the jaws apart more than a quarter of 
an inch, if that much. No wonder such people cannot be 
distinctly heard past the first five rows of seats! When the 
jaw is set and tight, the tone is forced to squeeze itself out, 
and in so doing becomes harsh, flat, and rough. The tongue 
has a great deal to do with talking; its various positions and 
movements help to determine a variety of sounds. If the 
jaw is held tightly, it interferes with the work of the tongue. 

Place the edges of the front teeth together. Now separate 
them not more than an eighth of an inch, and try to say 
“oh” with a tone of surprise. Is not the tone flat and rather 
colorless? Now separate the edges of the teeth by at least an 
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inch, round the lips, and repeat the “oh.” Is not there an 
added quality and meaning to the sound? Consequently, we 
see that the position of the jaws and the mterior contour of 
the mouth have a great influence on the action of the tongue 
and the subsequent tone. That being the case, it is evident 
that there is a distinct necessity for moving the jaws and lips 
in talking if one Is to achieve any degree of success. 
Furthermore, the most untrained observer will notice that 
many people in talking do not move the lips to any appreci- 
able extent. Try saying the word “‘fly.” If it was done cor- 
rectly, the lower lip had to be placed agaist the edge of the 
upper teeth, letting the breath escape with a slight but sud- 
den burst. Yet, despite this, some people will talk for a half 
hour during which time any number of such sounds had to be 
formed, without ever moving the lips enough to be noticeable. 

Movement of the lips, jaws, and muscles of the face is abso- 

Iutely essential to good speaking, and the student can at 

least contribute some to the perfection of voice by learnmg to 

relax the jaw and use the lips. Practice the following exer- 
cises for relaxation: 

1. Let the head fall on the chest as far as it will. Open the mouth 
and permit the jaw to hang loosely with all muscles of the face 
relaxed. Now shake the head until the jaw swings freely with- 
out the least muscular control. As you shake the jaw, slowly 
begin to raise the head. Make no effort to lift the jaw along 
with the head —Iet it hang loose. Let the muscles of the 


face relax and droop. Consistent practice will help to give 
a relaxed jaw. 

2. Relax the jaw, moving it from side to side, then forward and 
back. 

3. Lip exercise: Say the following line using extensive lip action. 
Round the lips for the “oh.” On the word “see” permit the 
lips to draw out towards the ears as in the tooth paste advertise- 
ments. “Oh, see! Fly back for oil and then pay me.” 


4. Round the lips into a pucker, projecting them as far as possible, 
and then pronounce 60. 


In addition to the technical factors we have been consider- 
ing, quality is distinctly the most emotional element of the 
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voice. It is not uncommon to find people whose voices are 
almost totally unresponsive to the normal emotions connected 
with the ideas they are expressing. Such voices are cold and 
passive and fail to stimulate us. With such people a succes- 
sion of ideas may be vivid, beautiful, repulsive, dangerous, 
humorous, pathetic, tragic — all of these and more — yet they 
fail to show the proper emotional responses in their voices. 
This smgular lack of response may be due to imhibitions. 
By this is meant, of course, that the individual is led, through 
parental precepts or environment or experience, to stifle 
the expression of his emotions. It requires considerable 
patience to reéstablish such emotional responses. Students 
in the flush of adolescence sometimes prove hard cases in this 
respect, for they consciously mhibit the expression of emo- 
tions m response to a belief that a “‘he-man”’ should not show 
such things. Such students are at just that point where they 
make a spurt for manhood’s estate by acquiring a miscel- 
laneous assortment of practices and habits such as cigarettes, 
razors, long trousers, “‘the old man,”’ and a belief that emo- 
tions should not be expressed. There are others, however, 
whose voices fail in this regard stmply because the individu- 
als themselves are too emotionally shallow. What the aver- 
age person needs is simply to feel what he is saying. Too 
many people talk without sincerely feelmg and reacting to 
the ideas involved. Once Jet a man become thoroughly con- 
vinced that he has been injured, or let him become angry at 
the Iaw’s delay, or talk with his memory on the hard lessons 
of experience, or voice disappointment in some life-long am- 
bition, or glory in achievement, or let him express the bitter- 
ness of defeat or shame — once let the inner man be awakened 
by such things which are vital to him and his voice will vi- 
brate with emotional responses. There can be no effective 
expression of quality im voice without a clear conception and 
sincere appreciation of the meaning of that which is ex- 
pressed. One of the best means of developing a responsive 
voice, sensitive in tone color to emotional demands, 
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is by practicing the expression of choice selections of 
literature. © a5) 

4. Force. Force is the element of Ioudness or quietness of 
the voice. This element is sometimes called “volume” or 
*‘mtensity’’ of tone. From the physicist’s standpoint, it 
means that the greater the amplitude or distance through 
which the cords move mn vibrating, the louder the speech 
tone they initiate. 

Various degrees of loudness are needed in speaking, some- 
times to draw attention to logical distinctions and the rela- 
tive importance of ideas, as In emphasis. (See Chapter 
XVII.) However, this element is not necessarily to be iden- 
tified with emphasis alone, for mtensity or volume is needed 
in many cases to reflect emotional reaction to ideas. For 
Instance, one may use considerable volume in an emotional 
climax of a speech, and this cannot be called “emphasis” ex- 
cept by stretching a distinction. Inability to control the vol- 
ume or force of the voice seriously restricts the individual in 
his power to vitalize the speech at those points where the 
meaning Is emotionally significant and important. 

Circumstances under which a speech is given may also in- 
fluence need for volume. One needs Iess volume before an 
audience of a hundred people than before two thousand 
people. Some audiences are so large that it is almost neces- 
sary to shout each word. Billy Sunday had to use a great 
deal of intensity when speaking to huge outdoor throngs. 
Webster, Bryan, and all of our greatest political speakers 
have at times labored under the necessity of putting force or 
volume behind every word and phrase. Some speakers, how- 
ever, make the mistake of shouting their way through every 
speech no matter what the size of the audience, and more 
often than not it results in nothing more than wear and tear 
on the nerves of the audience. The student should learn to 
study each speech situation with a view to adapting him- 
self to the circumstances. If he is speaking in a hall packed 
with people, where there are many curtains, draperies, and 
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furnishings which stifle resonance, it may be necessary to 
increase the volume of his voice in order to make it carry. 
It is not necessary to bellow and yell before small audiences 
— a more tempered degree of intensity will acomplish the 
same purpose. 

It must also be noticed that volume is often determined by 
the type of audience addressed. Audiences which rarely hear 
speeches are attracted by lots of noise, as are audiences of a 
low intellectual level. To such audiences, volume is elo- 
quence and the man who makes the most noise wins. That 
speaker is wise, however, who tempers his force according to 
the demands of his subject and the demands for being heard. 
Cultured audiences, accustomed to the arts of discourse both 
in conversation and on the platform, are “wise” to the 
noisy man. ‘They are content with a more delicate touch 
in volume and prefer to weigh the speaker’s ideas rather 
than follow his nervous rantings. 

Since force depends upon the amplitude of the vibrations 
of the vocal cords and such vibrations are produced by 
breath from the lungs, consequently force is essentially a 
matter of breathing. The strength and suddenness or the 
strength and steadiness with which the breath strikes the 
vocal cords determines the force or intensity of atone. There 
are three forms of force which are dependent upon the man- 
ner of expiration. 

(a) The effusive form of force is that which rises to a 
steady flow and continues smoothly without breaks. This 
demands a steady pressure of the diaphragm in expiration. 
Effusive force is used m the delivery of those passages which 
are characterized by a single prevailing mood throughout. 
It is very effective on solemn and momentous occasions. It 
is appropriate in the pulpit but often overdone by those 
whose words and thoughts do not match the mood of the 
tone, and by those who have not the good sense to recognize 
that variety is a necessity in good delivery. One cannot re- 
cite ““The Barefoot Boy” in the same tone as the “Lord’s 
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Prayer.” Effusive form would be used with examples such 
as Holmes’s ‘‘Chambered Nautilus”’: 
Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 

See also the speech on page 206. 

(b) The expulsive form of force is made by a short, quick 
stroke of the diaphragm which results in a medium shout. 
It is more abrupt than the effusive form and is used to compel 
attention. This form offers the possibility of wide variety 
and contrast in delivery. It is the most common and essen- 
tial form of force for the great majority of speech situa- 
tions. The expulsive form might be effectively used m the 
delivery of Bruce Barton’s speech at the end of Chapter VI, 
page 89. 

(c) The explosive form of force is made exactly like the 
expulsive form, only with extreme resources of the Jungs mn 
expiration. It is mtensity carried to the limit. Very few occa- 
sions in ordinary speech-making require the explosive form, 
because few speakers are sufficiently wrought up over any- 
thing to make it appropriate. The expulsive form suffices in 
most cases. Explosive force mdicates excitement which 
approaches frenzy, anger which is almost uncontrollable, in- 
tense belligerency. 

5. Time. Some people are ineffective in speaking, because 
they speak too fast, while others are tiresome because they 
speak too slow. Both fail to consider the time element in 
speaking. Quality and force are both primarily influenced 
by emotional considerations. When we come to the factor 
of time, however, we are dealing more with the intellectual 
factors of speaking. Conversation, although not devoid of 
emotion, is generally given more to intellectual considera- 
tions; hence it is broken and unmetrical in rate. In con- 
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versation the mdividual uses extensive variety of halting, 
pausing, rapid speaking on some parts, and ponderously slow 
speaking on other parts, all according to the intellectual 
weight of ideas and the difficulty of expressing fine distinc- 
tions. The more intellectual the discourse becomes the more 
it is broken and unmetrical in rate; but the more emotional 
it becomes the more even and metrical it is m rate, with the 
result that in oratory, which is predominantly emotional, 
we have discourse which is almost poetic in its rhythm. In 
fact, it has often been noted that “stirring poetry is oratori- 
cal, and stirring oratory is poetic.” ! 

It is generally true that when one says something weighty, 
Important, and Joaded with meaning he tends to talk slower 
in order to exert more choice over the words, phrases, and 
manner of expression. On the other hand, those words and 
phrases which are merely connecting links or incidental to 
the main ideas are spoken more rapidly. A serious fault 
with many people is that they do not draw this distinc- 
tion in rate. They speak all parts with the same rate which 
is, besides being distinctly monotonous, an impediment to 
the communication of meaning. The correction of such 
monotony requires that some vital thinking be done along 
with the speaking. When the mind Is actively interested 
in weighing, adjusting, testing, and setting forth distinc- 
tions in ideas, this mental effort will tend to be reflected 
in the voice which will result in the time factor being brought 
into play. 

6. Quantity. Some sounds require more time for utter- 
ance than others. They have longer duration or what is 
known as quantity. Most vowels can be naturally prolonged, 
with the followmg exceptions: a as in “‘cat’’; e as in “met”; 
i as in “it”; o asin “love”; and u as in “nut.” Contrast 
the prolongation of the a in “late” with the a as in “at,” 
the e in “be” with the e in “bet,” the i in “ice” with the 
i in “lit,” the o in “cold” with the o in “ton,” the u 

1 Woolbert, op. cit., p. 215. 
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in “you”? with the u in “‘us.”” Likewise the consonants vary 
in prolongation, the sounds of l, m, n, 1, v, w, y, 2, ng, and th, 
as in “‘there,” being subject to considerable duration, while 
the sounds of t, k, j, g, f, b, s, b, and d are short and cannot 
be effectively prolonged. 

These time values have an influence on speech which 
should be studied and observed. For mstance, note the 
combination of short quantities which add a sparkle and 
vivacity to the followmg Imes from Tennyson’s “The 
Brook”’: 

. I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 


And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges. 

By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. .. . 


I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 


Note the combination of long quantities in the following 
from Childe Harold: 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean, roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 


Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home! — Payne. 


It is essential that the speaker appreciate the quantity 
values of various sounds, for only by so doing can he render 
passages in their proper spirit. Certain sentiments demand 
the prolonged sound im expression while others need the 
short, curt durations which carry moods of gaiety, excite- 


ment, or action. The speaker who prolongs every syllable — 


has a certain monotony which is incongruent with the chang- 
ing tempo of ideas. 


—_ 
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7. Pause. In any kind of public speaking or conversation, 
ideas and thoughts trail after one another in rapid succes- 
sion. For the listener to grasp the meanings as they are 
presented, it is necessary that the speaker pause both be- 
fore and after the thought division; otherwise the meanings 
may be telescoped or fail to make an impression. Each 
sentence may be made up of several thoughts linked to- 
gether and each thought has its own little group of words. 
“The words belonging to one idea cluster about it like fil- 
ings around a magnet.”! That last sentence will serve both 
as an excellent statement of the principle we are discussing 
and also as an illustration. Read the quoted sentence again. 
Was there not a pause between the words ‘‘idea” and 
“cluster”? The pause had a vital bearing on the meaning 
received from the sentence. Now that the sentence is fa- 
miliar, a possible absurdity may not have occurred to the 
reader. However, suppose some one had read the sentence 
and failed to pause even slightly between the two words 
mentioned. When the words are spoken together without 
a pause, is there not the possibility of misunderstanding 
as to what an “‘idea cluster” may be? If it had been read 
in that manner would not the meaning have been hidden for 
a moment? In the original sentence the words up to and 
including the word “idea” form ne ee and the re- 
maining words form another group. “For clarity of mean- 
ing It is necessary to pause slightly between the two groups. 
This pausing before and after the words and phrases which 
form one “thought group” is known as “phrasing.” Some 
call it “grouping.” Take another example. Read the follow- 
ing sentence without a pause: “No citizen is a desire the 
only law in this Jand?’”’ Was not the meaning clouded be- 
fore the end of the sentence? Now read the sentence plac- 
ing a pause at each oblique line. ‘“No/citizen/is a desire/ 
the only Jaw in this land?” It is evident now that the 
questioner is addressing a citizen, first denying an argument, 

1 Curry, S.S., Foundations of Expression, p. 27. Expression Company. 
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and then asking a question. Consequently it is evident 
that phrasing is necessary in order to aid the listener m 
grasping the meaning. Read the following paragraph plac- 
ing a pause at each slanting Iie: 


I would prefer to believe/ that the honor/ conferred upon me 
today by the gracious vote of the trustees of this college/ came to 
me as a representative of Princeton/ rather than as an individual,/ 
for I like to believe/ that such acts are a recognition of the com- 
munity of purpose/ which exists among the colleges of this country,/ 
and that we are consciously trying to draw together/ into a single 
force/ the powers,/ both individual and organic,/ which lie in the 
educational institutions of America. — Wooprow Witson, “The 
American College.” 


In addition to helping the listener grasp the meaning, 
there is another factor in phrasing — the physical demands 
placed upon the speaker in breathing. The phrasing as 
indicated above might be used before an audience of average 
size. If the same thing were given before an extremely 
large audience, the phrasing would possibly have to be re- 
vised into smaller groups. In speeches before large audiences, 
more phrasing Is generally necessary, because of the demand 
for more force or volume and the resulting need for an in- 
creasing number of points at which to replenish the breath 
supply. Phrasing into large groups before a Jarge audience 
is almost impossible if the speaker is to talk in a manner 
which the audience can hear and understand. 

In the Wilson paragraph above the student will notice 
that the phrasing does not necessarily fall on the marks of 
punctuation. It is important to understand that phrasing 
is not dependent upon grammatical construction, although 
the two may often fall at the same places, especially in con- 
versation, where decrease in volume permits more words to 
be delivered, with clarity, on one breath. For practice in 
phrasmg, the instructor may pick out practically any prose 
selection offered in the book, requiring the student to phrase 
it, first, as he would in reading it to a friend; second, as he 
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would in delivering it to an audience of a hundred people; 
third, as he would in delivering it to an audience of two thou- 
sand. 

8. Pitch. The fourth and possibly the most refined ele- 
ment of the voice, from the standpoint of portraying fine 
intellectual distinctions, is pitch. Thoughts, ideas, emotions, 
and distinctions seek a more delicate interpretation in voice, 
which causes the muscles which control the vocal cords to 
contract and relax in various ways, with the result that the 
vocal cords register various degrees of thickness and tension. 
When the tension is increased the vocal cords vibrate with 
increased frequency with the result that the greater the 
frequency of vibration, the higher the pitch. The amount 
of breath sent against the vocal cords does not necessarily 
influence its pitch, for a great deal of breath may produce a 
low pitch while very little breath may produce a high pitch. 
It is all a matter of tension in the vocal cords. However, 
under extreme excitement the individual may increase his 
volume of breath and attain great force at a high pitch of 
voice. The high pitch, however, is due to the nervous re- 
action which registers in the tension of the vocal cords, and 
not to the volume of breath. 

Pitch, more than any other element of voice, has the power 
to register delicate shades of meaning, fine distinctions, and 
subtle degrees of emotion, which makes it an outlet for the 
expression of educated sensibilities. Without variations m 
pitch we would be almost hopelessly handicapped in the 
expression of anything but the coarser reactions of the 
human mind. Suppose that the voice could register but one 
pitch — in that case it would travel on one monotonous plane 
with only a very limited capacity to carry meanings. Care- 
ful study of intelligent oral discourse which is given with a 
maximum of meaning will reveal that the voice is always 
slidmg up or down on almost every syllable that is uttered. 
This slidmg of the voice is necessary in order to portray 
the logical relationships which underlie thought, contrasts, 
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distinctions, and shades of meaning. This changing play of 
the voice from one pitch to another is called inflection. A 
detailed discussion of inflection is taken up in the following 
chapter on emphasis. 

Some people have voices which tend habitually to a high 
pitch. This is often due to a nervous, high-strung tempera- 
ment. Regardless of the cause, such persons never seem to 
perceive the necessity of bringing the voice down to other 
levels, and this results in one of the worst forms of monotony 
and a failure to do justice to the expression of meaning. The 
same may be said of the individual whose voice runs contin- 
ually to a low pitch, slighting the upper pitches. One of the 
best methods of counteracting either of these tendencies is 
to have the individual pronounce the vowels beginning on 
the lowest pitch it 1s possible for him to make and following 
them consistently to the highest pitch it is possible for him 
to produce. It is necessary that the individual recognize the 
fault in his own voice, for with recognition it is easier for 
him to make a conscious effort to either lower or raise the 
pitch. This may sound specious, but many people have 
high-pitched voices without ever recognizing that their voices 
differ to any extent from those of their fellow men. 

Many people will talk quite naturally in a pleasing pitch 
during conversation, but once let them take the platform 
to make a speech and they assume a false, artificial tone, 
altogether foreign to anything they would use in private 
conversation. They seem to infer that it is necessary in 
public speaking to step out of “‘character” and adopt an 
oratorical or “‘public speaking” voice, if there is any such 
thing as the latter. This tendency produces a monotony 
that is very annoying, simply because it is artificial, which 
makes it impossible for a speaker to let such a mechanically 
assumed voice reflect the proper mood and spirit of his 
thoughts. Every play and variation of thought should be 
reflected in the voice, and an assumed tone or pitch does not 
respond very well to one’s inward urge. Here is a suggestion 
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to the teacher which has been tried many times and found 
very satisfactory in a great many cases in detecting a false 
or assumed pitch or tone of voice. If the speaker talks in 
an assumed, artificial voice, stop him before he has left the 
platform at the conclusion of his speech, and begin to ask 
questions about the ideas he expressed. Many times, the 
student will react to such questions by immediately for- 
saking his platform voice and talking in a natural, conversa- 
tional pitch and tone. Talk to him for several moments and 
then call his attention to the change in his voice. The class 
will generally verify the fact that the speaker has changed 
from an artificial tone to a natural conversational tone. 
Nothing is more damaging to a speaker than the tendency 
to assume this false tone, for it is almost immediately de- 
tected by the audience and detracts from his sincerity and 
personality. 

9. Enunciation. With the possible exception of an un- 
relaxed throat, there is no speech defect more noticeable, 
widespread, and vicious in its influence than that of poor 
enunciation. A speech may have many virtues; but if the 
speaker is wanting im clear, distinct enunciation, the virtues 
are impaired and may never live to influence an audience. 
Under the one term “‘enunciation” several defects will be 
listed which many authors classify variously under “enuncia- 
tion,” “‘articulation,” and “pronunciation.” 

(1) Foremost in developing a clear, concise enunciation is 
the demand for the relaxed throat, relaxed jaw, limber tongue, 
and mobile lips. If the student is afflicted with faulty enun- 
ciation, there is only one first thing to do, and that is to go 
back and practice consistently on the exercises for relaxing 
the lips, jaws, and throat. This should be remembered. 
There is nothing more important in good delivery than good 
enunciation and this depends on the facility with which the 
student is able to move the tongue, jaws, and lips. If he has 
not the patience and determination to’master them instead of 
letting them master him, then there is little to hope for. 
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(2) Good enunciation demands special attention to the 
consonants. Each consonant requires a distinct position 
of the lips and tongue. The following consonants are formed 
by either closing or partially closing the lips as a part of the 
necessary action: m, w, p, b, and wh. Definite and precise 
enunciation of these requires that the lips be firmly pressed 


together. Some people only barely touch the lips m form-’ 


ing p, b, or m, with a resulting slight to the sound. Slighting 
‘the b in the wh sound gives such faulty results as wy for 
“why,” wat for ‘“what,’”’ and ware for “where.”. Practice 
the followmg words. Be careful to pronounce each conso- 


4 


nant carefully: a 


Why, my pig, where is your big, white mother? 


(3) Formation of the followmg consonants requires that 
the tongue touch some part of the roof of the mouth: t, d, 
th, n, 1, sh, z, ch, j, r, k, g, ng. Go over each one of these 
sounds paying close attention to their formation. Practice 
the followmg words which have peculiar combinations of 
consonants. Pronounce each one distinctly. Do not let the 
tongue get lazy. Make it work. 


doubled help thick 
fault least toppled 
film link width 


(4) Notice that m forming both the f and the v sounds 
there is necessity for the lower lip to touch the upper front 
teeth. Many people fail to make this contact sufficiently 
definite or sufficiently near the front of the lower lip. Prac- 
tice the following words observing carefully the position of 
the lower lip: 


convivial fate vain 
factory fly value 
failure fool variety 
fain foot vivacious 
fair full vulpine 


_— _—— 
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(5) Repeat the following sentences, giving close attention 
to articulation, especially of the consonants:! 

(a) Bring me some ice, not some mice. 

(b) She sells sea shells; shall Sue sell sea shells? 

(c) He saw six long, slim, sleek, slender saplings. 

(d) A big black bug bit a big black bear. 

(e) Flags fluttered fretfully from foreign fortifications and fleets. 

(f) I did not say, wig, heart, ear, hair, and all, but whig, art, 

hear, air, and hall. 
(g) Putrid, pusillanimous pupils pulled the pair apart. 


(6) Be careful about slighting the endings of words. 
_ Some people merely give the vague beginning of a word and 
leave the ending to dwindle off into nothing. The worst 
offending syllable in this regard is the ing. 
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VocABULARY DRILL 


casualty contumely ephemeral 

cavalry defalcate genuine 

chameleon derelict heinous 

clandestine dissoluble inchoate 

coadjutor docile Pinero 

conduit domicile produce 
EXERCISES 


1. Talk on any phase of the material in this chapter. 

2. Deliver an original talk in a small room that will accommodate 
only a few. Deliver the same talk in a room that will accom- 
modate a hundred people. Deliver the same talk in a room that 
will accommodate five hundred people. Finally deliver it in 
an auditorium that will accommodate two thousand people. 
Pay careful attention to adapting the voice to the various con- 
ditions, noticing necessary adjustments in time, force, pitch, 


1 Taken from varied sources. 
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3. Select passages from both prose and poetic literature (selections 
at the ends of various chapters in this book may be used), and 
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read them with variations in pitch, time, and force. 


4. Count from 1 to 23 or use the alphabet. In repeating this, put 
all the force you can into your delivery. Then repeat letters or 
numbers again, using a variation of pitch-and time. Say each 
letter or numeral as if it were an important or subtle meaning 


that you are trying to carry to your audience. 


Dri_t EXERCISES 
ANNABEL LEE 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 

And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


I was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

But we loved with a love that was more than love — 
I and my Annabel Lee — 

With a love that the wingéd seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, Jong ago, 
In this kmgdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee; 
So that her high-born kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 
To shut her up in a sepulcher 
In this kingdom by the sea. — Epcar ALLAN Por. 


No — she never loved me truly; Iove is 
love for evermore. 


Comfort? comfort scorn’d of devils! This 
is truth the poet sings, 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering 
happier things. 


Drug thy memories, lest thou learn it, 
lest thy heart be put to proof, 
In the dead unhappy night, and when the 


rain is on the roof. — Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 


we 
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3. We differ from unbelievers in our estimate of things. The 
unbeliever surveys the heavens and worships it, because he thinks 
it a divinity; he looks to the earth and makes himself a servant to 
it, and longs for the things of sense. But not so with us. We sur- 
vey the heaven, and admire Him that made it; for we believe it 
not to be a god, but a work of God. We look on the whole creation, 
and are led by it to the Creator. They look on wealth, and long 
for it with earnest desire; we look on wealth and condemn it. They 
see poverty, and Jament; we see poverty, and rejoice. We see 
things in one light; they in another. Just so in regard to death. 
They see a corpse, and think of it as a corpse; we see a corpse, and 
behold sleep rather than death. And as in regard to books, both 
learned and unlearned see them with the same eyes, but not with 
the same understanding — for to the unlearned the mere shapes of 
letters appear, while the learned discover the sense that lies within 
those letters; so in respect to affairs in general, we all see what 
takes place with the same eyes, but not with the same understand- 
ing and judgment. Since, therefore, in all other things we suffer 
from them, shall we agree with them in our sentiments respecting 
death? 4 

4. Now, Sir,? what was the conduct of your own allies to Poland? 
Is there a single atrocity of the French, in Italy, in Switzerland, in 
Egypt, if you please, more unprincipled and mhuman, than that 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, in Poland? What has there been 
in the conduct of the French to foreign powers; what in the viola- 
tion of solemn treaties; what in the plunder, devastation, and 
dismemberment of unoffending countries; what in the horrors and 
murders perpetrated upon the subdued victims of their rage in any 
district which they have over-run, worse than the conduct of those 
three great powers, in the miserable, devoted, and trampled-on 
kingdom of Poland, and who have been, or are, our allies in this 
war for religion, social order, and the rights of nations? ‘Oh! but 
we regretted the partition of Poland!” Yes, regretted! you regret- 
ted the violence, and that is all you did. You united yourselves 
with the actors; you, in fact, by your acquiescence, confirmed the 
atrocity. But they are your allies; and though they over-ran and 
divided Poland, there was nothing, perhaps, in the manner of doing 


1 St. John Chrysostom, Father of the Greek Church, at Antioch, 
380 B.c. ae: 

2 Excerpt from a speech by Charles James Fox “On the Rejection of 
Napoleon’s Overtures.” Delivered before the British Parliament, 
February 3, 1800. This passage may be memorized and used for 
practice on gesture, emphasis, pause, and inflection. 
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it, which stamped it with peculiar infamy and disgrace. The hero 
of Poland, perhaps, was merciful and mild! He was “‘as much 
superior to Bonaparte in bravery, and in the discipline which he 
maintained, as he was superior in virtue and humanity! He was ani- 
mated by the purest principles of Christianity, and was restrained 
in his career by the benevolent precepts which it inculcates!” 
Was he? Let unfortunate Warsaw, and the miserable inhabitants 
of the suburb of Praga in particular, tell! What do we understand 
to have been the conduct of this magnanimous hero, with whom, 
it seems, Bonaparte is not to be compared? He entered the suburb 
of Praga, the most populous suburb of Warsaw; and there he let 
his soldiery loose on the miserable, unarmed and unresisting people! 
Men, women, and children, nay, infants at the breast, were doomed 
to one indiscriminate massacre! Thousands of them were inhu- 
manly, wantonly, butchered! And for what? Because they had 
dared to join in a wish to meliorate their own condition as a people, 
and to improve their constitution, which had been confessed by 
their own sovereign to be in want of amendment. And such is the 
hero upon whom the cause of ‘religion and social order”’ is to repose! 
And such is the man whom we praise for his discipline and his vir- 
tue, and whom we hold out as our boast and our dependence, while 
the conduct of Bonaparte unfits him to be even treated with as an 
enemy! 


CHAPTER XVII 
DELIVERY — EMPHASIS 


Extemporaneous speaking should be practiced and cultivated. — It is 
the lawyer’s avenue to the public. However able and faithful be may 
be in other respects, people are slow to bring business if be cannot make 
a speech. — ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

It takes no great intelligence to recognize that all words, 
phrases, clauses, and sentences are not of the same impor- 
tance. The essence or central idea of the sentence may depend 
upon some one word, phrase, or clause; some one sentence 
is often the nucleus of the paragraph. Any really intelligent 
_and attractive reading or speaking will recognize and stress 

these thought centers in order to project their significance 
beyond that of the ordinary words and phrases. Any method 
by which these keystone words and phrases are set out in 
relief against the background of their more common, less 
meaningful brothers, is called “emphasis.” Emphasis is 
necessary to show the relative importance of ideas and make 
the vital spots stick in the listener’s mind. Running lightly 
over the less important words gives a more adequate setting 
for the words which are to be emphasized. Emphasis is 
potent in its power to portray meaning and the speaker should 
not neglect it as a vital factor in good delivery. 

In the sentence, ‘‘ Your hands are nervous,” it is possible 
to give four different meanings by a different emphasis or 
inflection upon each word in order. If such a wide scope of 
meaning is possible in such a simple sentence by simply 
changing the emphasis, how much more necessary is it that 
the speaker think through his ideas, discriminating and‘ 
selecting those words and phrases which are freighted with 
thought. ‘Emphasis is not merely the dommation of the 
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attention of others. It is the revelation of the centers of the 
mind’s thinking and accentuates our method of thinking in 
proportion to our earnestness in conveying a truth to others; 
it suggests also the degree of attention and seriousness in our 
own thinking.” ! 

Some people neglect to emphasize one word more than 
another. They drop the same stress on each word with the 
result that they have a monotonous delivery. That is why 
some ministers have to speak to empty benches. A person 
who fails to emphasize either is not vitally thmking or he 
does not recognize the value and necessity of emphasizing. 
On the other hand, some speakers emphasize too much, 
putting a triphammer stress in so many places that the 
really important points are lost sight of because of the lack 
of contrast. Then some speakers have a mechanical em- 
phasis, an habitual stress at regular intervals, which gives 
a sing-song impression. Emphasis is not a mechanical, 
conventional device, but an elastic, personal means of inter- 
preting that which is most important for meaning. There 
are no rigid rules by which one can say this or that word 
or phrase should be emphasized. Various people will em- 
phasize various parts of a passage according to the meaning 
there is in it for them. The great error is in not using em- 
phasis to bring out the meaning as the speaker or reader 
sees It. 

The term “emphasis” is used and understood by many 
people in a rather limited sense; namely, that of making a 
word or phrase stand out by stressing it m a louder tone 
than contiguous words or phrases. Although this is one 
usage of the word, it will be used here to include any 
method by which the speaker makes certain thought centers 
stand out, or contrast, or seem more important in meaning 
or shade of meaning. 

There are five common means of emphasis: (a) by loud- 


+ Curry, S. S., Foundations of Expression, p. 100. Expression 
Company. 
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ness, (6) by intensity, (c) by time, (d) by pause, and (e) 
by inflection. 

1. Loudness. A word or phrase may be emphasized by 
speaking it more loudly than contiguous passages. This 
is an effective method, but it should not be used to the ex- 
clusion of other methods. It is only the novice who uses 
loudness to emphasize his ideas to the slighting of other 
effective methods. The man who emphasizes merely by 
loudness soon exhausts the effectiveness of the device. Prac- 
tice the followmg, emphasizing the italicized parts by Ioud- 
ness: 

1. Who are you to say what should be done? 

2. Thousands of them were nhumanly, wantonly, butchered! And 
for what? 

3. Don’t tell me that they have changed! Don’t tell me that they 
have reformed! Don’t give us lies when we have given you mercy 
in spite of your crime. 


2. Intensity. This is a very forceful and effective means 
of emphasis, but one which cannot be used very often. 
There are comparatively few places where emphasis by in- 
tensity is appropriate, where, in effect, it serves only to in- 
crease its power to strike attention. Emphasis by intensity 
is attained by lowering the voice and by putting more feel- 
ing behind the expression of the passage. Imagine a speech 
in which, after condemning a man, the speaker finally comes 
to this conclusive sentence: 


That kind of man is contemptible. 


Throw away any reserve, put the mind im the attitude for 
such a statement. Lower the voice and put power and feel- 
ing in the expression. If properly executed, emphasis by 
intensity is more valuable on such expressions as this than 
is emphasis by Joudness. One might also practice Sherman’s 
dictum about war. 

3. Time. Emphasis may be carried by dwelling longer 
on the important words and phrases. Significant and weighty 
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ideas should not be run over lightly. They require an 
appropriate cadence of voice. Dwell on them, giving their 
magnitude time to sink into the consciousness of the listener. 
One may say “five million dollars,” running over the words 
quickly until it sounds no more important than “two bits.” 
But by saying it slowly and with weight in the voice one 
can increase many times the sense of magnitude and im- 
portance of such a sum. In the following sentences, ob- 
serve how the importance of the idea is projected by dwelling 
upon the italicized words and phrases: 


1. That man ran through with five million dollars. 
2. There was not the slightest doubt in the mind of the jury. 
3. And now his entire life’s work lay in ashes. 


4. Pause. A pause is a period of silence due to the sense 
of importance or weight of the preceding or followmg idea. 
It is an Indication of mental or emotional activity. In natural 
conversation, however animated, mnumerable pauses are 
necessary because of the play of the mind on various ideas 
and shades of meaning. During these pauses the mind 
effectively evaluates the importance of ideas, and the length 
of the pause will be determmed by the intensity of thinking, 
significance, and vividness of ideas. ‘“‘Pause is apt to be 
regarded as something so simple that it needs no attention; 
but rarely do readers or speakers realize the value of silence, 
and the fact that the power to stay attention until the 
mind has received a definite impression lies at the foundation 
of all natural modulation of the voice.” 1 To the auditor 
a pause is a mere blank unless intensified by the vigorous 
expression of preceding or following ideas. In ordinary pas- 
sages the pauses may be short; but the moment there is a 
sense of intellectual force or weight, the pauses become 
longer in direct proportion. A period of silence, however, 
may not be a pause; it may be hesitation. Hesitation is a 
stopping for lack of ideas; it is a form of mental blank 


2 Curry, S.S.5 OP. Cit., D. 25. 
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and its cure lies in genuine, vital thinking. Observe good 
speakers, effective salesmen, interesting conversationalists, 
and it will be noticed that they make constant use of pause 
as a means of emphasis. They will pause before an impor- 
tant point or word and then throw it across with a vigorous 
jolt. In the following selections it is occasionally indicated 
where the speaker might profitably pause. Practice all of 
these selections — perhaps the student will be able to add 
effectively to the mterpretation indicated. Also, use any of 
the other means of emphasis which seem fitting and appro- 
priate. 


1. I told you so, * now go! 

2. I ask you * what is the meaning of this condition? 

3. They do not ask for money. * They do not ask for sympathy. * 
They do not ask for praise or blame. * AI they ask * is a square 
deal! 

4. Prejudice? * What wrongs, * what injuries, * what mischiefs,* 
what lamentable consequences have resulted at all times from 
nothing but this perversity of the intellect! Of all the obstacles 
to the advancement of truth and human progress, in every de- 
partment — in science, * in art, * in government, * and in reli- 
gion * —in all ages and climes, * not one on the list is more 
formidable, more difficult to overcome and subdue, than this 
horrible distortion of the moral as well as the intellectual facul- 
ties. * It is a host of evils within itself.— ALEXANDER H. 
STEPHENS. 

5. No man can accomplish that which benefits the ages and not 
suffer. Discoverers do not reap the fruit of what they discover. 
Reformers are pelted and beaten. Men who think in advance 
of their time are persecuted. They who lead the flock * must 
fight the wolf. — BEECHER. 

6. Fourscore and seven years ago, our fathers brought forth upon 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal. Now we are 
engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation — 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated — can long endure. 

We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We are met 
to dedicate a portion of it as the final resting-place of those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is alto- 
gether fitting and proper that we should do this. 
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But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot conse- 
crate, we cannot hallow, this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it, far. above 
our poor power to add or to detract. The world will very little 
note nor long remember what we say here; but it can never 
forget what they did here. 

It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work they have thus far so nobly carried on. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us; that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation shall, under 
God, have a new birth of freedom, and that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth. — Lincoin, “‘Gettysburg Address.” 


5. Inflection. If the student will observe the varied ways 
in which men utter such simple words as. “‘how,”’ “‘yes,” 
“no,” “what,” or “why,” he will note that, although the 
pronunciation is the same in each instance, there are in- 
numerable shades and varieties of meaning expressed. Try 
saying the word “what” to express: (a) ordinary question, 
(b) surprise, (c) defiance, (d) mdignation. Such variations 
in meaning are evidently due to a change in the way the 
word is handled by the voice in response to an inner demand 
for a wider range of meaning or emphasis. Such variations 
are called inflections. ‘To be more definite, by inflection 
we mean the bending or waving of the voice upward or 
downward from a dominant key during the emission of words. 
More intellectual functions are discharged by inflection than 
any other voice modulation— it increases greatly the 
speaker’s possibility of portraying shades of meaning. _ In- 
flections are not artificial, mechanical devices, but the nat- _ 
ural reflection, in voice, of thought and meaning. Inflection 
quite often carries meaning and shades of meaning more 
clearly and accurately than the words themselves. The 
speaker should study his own conversation and that of 
others in order to portray more accurately his own meaning 
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and to become efficient in interpreting the inflections of 
others. 

Generally speaking, when the thought is complete, the 
voice falls; when the thought is incomplete, the voice rises. 
-The first is called a “‘fallmg inflection” and the latter a 
“yismg inflection.” ‘‘Hello” or “good morning,” with a 
rising inflection, indicates a perfunctory, formal recognition; 
on the other hand, when given with a strong falling inflection, 
such greetings indicate genuine sincerity, a glad-to-see-you 
feeling. An embarrassed stenographer may inquire, ‘‘Go out 
that door?” in a timid, shrinking tone, with a rising inflec- 
tion. But the irate boss will say the same words in a positive, 
commanding tone, with a fallmg inflection and mean some- 
thing entirely different. A falling inflection indicates com- 
pleteness, positiveness, definiteness, genuineness, earnestness, 
conviction, determination, or lack of doubt. A rising inflec- 
tion, on the other hand, mdicates doubt, question, uncer- 
tainty, incompleteness, triviality, or a negative state of mind. 
Mutt may say “going” with a rising inflection, and Jeff will 
answer with the same word, using a falling mflection — 
there is no doubt as to the meaning carried by each. In the 
following examples the rising inflection is indicated by ("), 
the fallmg inflection by (*). It is a mistake to assume that 
a falling inflection should be used at every period. A sen- 
tence may be grammatically complete, but incomplete in 
thought, as in the following: 


1. Such a spirit is Liberty. At times she takes the form of a 
hateful reptile. She grovels, she hisses, she stings. But woe 
to those who, in disgust, shall venture to crush her! And happy 
are those who, having dared to receive her in her degraded and 
frightful shape, shall at length be rewarded by her in the time 
of her beauty and her glory. — Macautay. 

2. Optimism! What a word for the dreamer. No statesman has 
plumbed its depth. No warrior has conquered it. No painter 
has put it in color. It is not a word to define, it is a word to feel. 
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Inflections may be abrupt or gradual. They are gradual 
when the state of mind is calm and deliberate; abrupt when 
the state of mind is antagonistic, in command, or great excite- 
ment. In the following lines, note the difference im the inflec- 
tions when Hamlet talks to his friends and when he talks 


to the ghost: 


Hamlet. Unhand me, gentlemen! 
By heaven, I’Il make a ghost of him that lets me! 
I say away! — Go on; I'll follow thee! — SHAKESPEARE. 


The student should recognize that most passages are sub- 
ject to varied inflections according to mterpretation, but 
that like inflections will bring out like meanmgs. In some 
of the following passages it might be well to vary the nflec- 
tions from those given, noting and comparing the difference — 
in the meanings brought out by such variations. Repeat 
the following lines with the appropriate inflections: 


If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 


I would not draw them; I would have my bond. 
— Merchant of Venice. 


p 

Repeat the followmg two verses, using what you think is 
the proper inflection on each Ime. Let your own interpreta-— 
tion of the meaning be the guide: 


WINGS 


Shall we know in the hereafter 
All the reasons that are hid? 
Does the butterfly remember 
What the caterpillar did? 
How he waited, toiled, and suffered 
To become a chrysalid? 


When we creep so slowly upward; 
When each day new burden brings; 
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When we strive so hard to conquer 
Vexing sublunary things; 
When we wait and toil and suffer, 
We are working for our wings. 
— Danske CarotinA DANDRIDGE. 


A series of equally important words or phrases takes the 


rising inflection, except the last, which takes the fallmg 
inflection. Try the following: 


. I came, I saw, I conquered. 
. Men who weave, men who trade, men who think, all of them 


are important. 


. The United States, Great Britain, Italy, none of them sacrificed 


like France. 
Eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow you die. 


Repeat the following sentences using the rising inflection 


at the proper places: 


. It must be a great book; they say it is. 
. There are several ways of getting there. 


J 
4 
F 


Why fear — it is dead; it can not hurt you. 


. It is not necessary to be rich in order to be happy. We are 


apt to think that a man must be great, that he must be famous, 
that he must be wealthy. That i is alla mistake. It is not neces- 
sary to be rich, to be great, to be famous, to be powerful, in 
order to be happy. — INGERSOLL. 


Note the meaning that is brought out by using the rising 


nd falling inflections as indicated in the following piece: 


It was not his olive valleys and orchard groves that made the 
Greece of the Greek; it was not for his apple orchards or potato 
fields that the farmer of New England or New York marched 
to Bunker Hill, to Bennington, to Saratoga. A man’s country 
is not a certain area of land, but it is a principle; and patriotism 
is loyalty to that principle. — Curtis, “Duty of Educated Men.” 


7 
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In antithetical expressions, the first part generally takes 
the rising inflection, and the second part the fallmg mflec- 
tion. Contrasted ideas require contrasted inflection. Prac- 


tice on the following: 
I. Have little care that Life is brief, 
And less that Art is long. 
Success is in the silences 
Though fame is in the song. 
— Briss Carman, “Envoy.” 
2. It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption; It is sown 
in dishonour, : it is raised in glory; it Is sown in weakness, it is 
raised i in power; it is sown a natural body, i it is raised a spiritual 
body. —I Corinthians XV, 42-44. 


Circumflexes are combinations of rising and falling imflec- 
tions on a single word or syllable. Rising and falling mflec- 
tions are known as “‘straight,”” while circumflexes are known 
as ‘‘crooked.”? Circumflexes. or crooked inflections, are said 
to indicate indirectness of thought, double meanings, frivol- 
ity, lack of sincerity or depth, abnormal mental attitudes, 
lack of dignity of character, or are merely colloquial without 
earnestness. Sometimes we are warned to beware of the 
man with crooked inflections, for his character is no straighter 
than his accent. In many of Shakespeare’s plays, the more 
dignified the character, the straighter and longer the inflec- 
tions involved. Circumflexes, however, are used extensively in 
ordinary conversation — indeed, they add considerable to the 
interestingness of talking because they bring out subtle shades 
of meaning. Use of the circumflex is quite common in dra- 
matic work, and often it is the deft use of this which adds that 
charm to stage dialogue. In the falling circumflex (*), the 
rising inflection is followed by the falling, as in the following: 


1. Yes, 1 know him. 

2, He’s morbid. 

3. Yes, he’s out gallivantin’ around. 

. Ladies and gents, for instance, the bearded lady. . . 
5. No, I didn’t say that. 


bh 
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In the rising circumflex (“), the falling inflection is fol- 
lowed by the rising, as in the following:! 


1. What are you doing? Nothing, why? 
2. You say they are going to divide the estate? 
3. We can do it in several ways, madam. 


Practice on the following excerpt; it has great possibilities: 


Signior Antonio, many a time and oft 

In the Rialto you have rated me 

About my moneys and my usuances: 

Still have I borne it with a patient shrug; 

For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. . . . 
Well, then, it now appears you need my help: 
Go to, then; you come to me, and you say, 
Shylock, we would have moneys. .. . 

What should I say to you? Should I not say, 
Hath a dog money? Is it possible 

A cur can lend three thousand ducats? Or 
Shall I bend Iow, and in a bondman’s key 
With bated breath and whispering humbleness, 
Say this, — 

Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday Iast; 
You spurn’d me such a day; another time 

You call’d me dog; and for these courtesies 


I'll lend you thus much moneys? 
— The Merchant of Venice, I, iit. 


1 NoTE To THE TEACHER: Excessive use of the upward inflection should 
be guarded against. Occasionally one has a student who puts a rising 
inflection to almost every word and phrase and finishes each sentence 
with an upward inflection. This, of course, is occasioned by lack of 
confidence in what is said or a too apologetic attitude. Defective 
thinking is evident throughout such a procedure. It should be insisted 
that the student appreciate the true meaning of what he says and thus 
to champion his own ideas until he will see the necessity for discriminat- 
ing between ideas and varying his inflections. Aggressiveness is what 
such a student needs. Roll up a magazine and slap him on the back 
while speaking — it sounds crude, but it has been known to succeed, 
Anything to make the student show life and aggressiveness. Vigorous 
thinking will tend to induce a variety of inflections. 
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In addition to the rising and falling circumflexes, there 
are compound circumflexes in which the falling circumflex 
is followed by a rising inflection and the rising circumflex 
is followed by a fallmg mflection. 

Slides are straight inflections extended over a number of 
words, phrases, clauses, or sentences. Definite questions 
which can be answered by yes or no, take the rising slide, as: 
“Are you ill?” “Are you going to town?” Indefmite ques- 
tions, which cannot be answered by yes or no, take the falling 
slide. For instance: “Why was the Soviet philosophy ac- 
cepted so generally in Russia?”’ “‘Now what were the mo- 
tives for this action?” ‘‘Why do people pretend to be what 
they are not?” 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


Co.uins, G. R., Platform Speaking, Chaps. I, II and III, Part I. 
Chap. II, Part II. Harper. 

Petsma, J. R., Essentials of Speech, Chaps. I], V, VI and VII. 
Crowell. 

Curry, S. S., Foundations of Expression, Chaps. II and IV. Expres- 
sion Company. 

O’NeiL1, J. M., AnD WEaAvER, A. T., The Elements of Speech, Part 
II. Longmans. 


VOCABULARY DRILL 


boundary necessary 
business nominative 
curiosity perform (not pre) 
definite positive 
disease probably 
dormitory quantity 
every recommend 
generally referee 
gentlemen (not genelmum) salary 
government similar 
height (no th sound) sophomore 


hundred surprise 


I. 


2. 


(a) 


(0) 
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EXERCISES 


Prepare a thirty-minute lecture to be given at a high school 
commencement. Take care to put into this effort every item 
of experience and practical knowledge that you have acquired. 
Examples for Practice. 
Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 
trippingly on the tongue: but if you mouth it, as many of 
your players do, I had as lief the town crier spoke my lines. Nor 
do not saw the air too much with your hand, thus; but use all 
gently: for mn the very torrent, tempest, and, as-I may say, 
whirlwind of your passion, you must acquire and beget a 
temperance that may give it smoothness. O, it offends me to 
the soul to hear fa robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a 
passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the ground- 
lings, who, for the most part, are capable of nothing but inex- 
plicable dumb-shows and noise: I would have such a fellow 
whipped for o’er doing Termagant; it out-herods Herod: pray 
you, avoid it. . . . Be not too tame neither, but let your own 
discretion be your tutor: suit the action to the word, the word 
to the action; with this special observance, that you o’erstep 
not the modesty of nature: for anything so overdone is from 
the purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first and now, 
was and is, to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature; to show 
virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age 
and body of the time his form and pressure. — SHAKESPEARE. 
Loneliness is a long game of patience that can never be won. 
Yet expert players at this game find it not too disheartening 
to be absorbing and somehow satisfactory. It is not good for 
a player to remember that the number of cards to be Iaid out 
is infinite and that death will find him still turning up the top 
card of a new pack. But each minute passed is a card laid 
face up on the table, so it is best to think only of the card in 
hand, how to be rid of it, how to manoeuvre it into its place 
among the thousands that went before. There is a curious 
sterile satisfaction too in considering the cards that have already 
been played. “There,” says the player, glancing over the 
long spotted rows on the table before him, “I have won through 
another half a year. That deep-buried ace, for instance, I 
put it there Jast spring. I remember the city sparrows, how 
they chattered in the streets outside as I played it. Now it 
is winter again and the sparrows are silent, dropping past the 
dim oblong of my window like dead leaves. Half a year and I 
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(d) 


(e) 


have played a good game at patience. . . . Let me see the next 
card now. A deuce. There! I have played that one too. 
Another card laid out and I am done with another minute.” 
. . . So the cards follow one another with soft pats and light 
clicks upon the table, and outside the brown sparrows flutter 
up and down the streets forever. — Cyrit Hume, Cruel Fel- 
lowship. 

Sometimes, when I read and think about these frightful things, 
it seems to me that I have suffered all these horrors myself. 
It seems sometimes, as though I had stood upon the shore of 
exile and gazed with tearful eyes toward home and native 
land; as though my nails had been torn from my hands, and 
into the bleeding quick needles had been thrust; as though 
my feet had been crushed in iron boots; as though I had been 
chained in the cell of the Inquisition and listened with dying 
ears for the coming footsteps of release; as though I had stood 
upon the scaffold and had seen the glittering axe fall upon me; 
as though I had been upon the rack and had seen, bending 
above me, the white faces of hypocrite priests; as though I 
had been taken from my fireside, from my wife and children, 
taken to the public square, chained; as though fagots had been 
piled about me; as though the flames had climbed around my 
limbs and scorched my eyes to blindness, and as though my 
ashes had been scattered to the four winds, by all the countless 
hands of hate. — INGERSOLL, from “Liberty of Man, Woman 
and Child.” 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 
— LoncFELLow, “The Rainy Day.” 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you: 
But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing through. 
Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I: 
But when the trees bow down their heads, 
The wind is passing by. 
— Curistina G. Rossetti, “The Wind.” 
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(f) Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace. 
From my heart I give thee joy; 
I was once a barefoot boy! — WuitTIiER. 


(g) Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In Iooking on the happy Autumn-fields 
And thinking of the days that are no more. — TENNYSON. 


(hb) What is time? —the shadow on the dial, —the striking of the 
clock, —the running of the sand, — day and night, — summer and 
winter, — months, years, centuries? These are but arbitrary and 
outward signs, — the measure of time, not time itself. Time is 
the life of the soul. If not this, —then tell me, what is time? 
— ANONYMOUS. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE AFTER-DINNER SPEECH 


We Americans are too good-natured at times, too tolerant, else would 
a tedious speech meet with a swift and condign punishment. —BRANDER 
MatTTHEWS 

After-dinner speaking is one of the great American indoor 
sports. It is practiced from Broadway to Main street by 
countless thousands of Babbitts, millions of high school 
students, all living members of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, ministers who are given the opportunity, 
most members of university faculties, members of the hod- 
carriers’ union, and the Knights and Ladies of the Right. It 
is futile to attempt to list them all; suffice it to say, the prac- 
tice of this ancient art is well nigh universal. “Art” is 
the word, for, in reality, it is an art, and one which possibly 
requires more discretion, keen judgment, and versatility, 
combined with a delicate, educated sense of humor than 
any of the varied arts of public speech. The after-dinner 
speech is in a class by itself, distinct in type, a rebel against 
many of the rules and practices of other types of speeches. 

An after-dmner speech may be described as a speech 
given for the primary purpose of entertainment, fellowship, 
and conviviality — generally at a dinner or banquet. It is 
not necessarily devoid of serious thoughts, but serious dis- 
cussion Is not Its primary purpose. It will generally present 
some central idea or unity of theme — a thread of serious- 
ness, but, in this regard, the purpose of an after-dinner 
speech is not to move people to action, save souls, win 
political battles, or sell a house. “In a first-rate after-dinner 
speech, then, we expect our intellect, our taste, and our 
affections to be pleased.” 1 We are not generally interested 

1 Wood, William Allen, After Dinner Speeches, p. 4. 
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in the speaker himself, but in his ability to entertain us. 
If he succeeds m that, he has found favor. 

One of the first qualities of an after-dinner speech is that 
it should be short. Doubtless, by this time in life, the 
student has become acquainted with the fact that there 
are people who, once given the opportunity to talk, ramble 
on with a perplexing and nerve-racking insouciance toward 
their audiences which can only be explained by the assump- 
tion that they are totally ignorant of the amenities of the 
occasion. Brevity and economy of time and effort are fac- 
tors in the practice of any art, but some people never seem 
to pay the least attention to the rules when once they have 
the opportunity to smother a helpless audience with an after- 
dinner speech. It is also curious to note that those who 
really have an abundance of worth-while things to say talk 
the least, while those who have the least to say, talk the 
most. It is a work of art when a man can say a great deal, in 
a clever and charming manner, in a short time. The toast- 
master can alleviate the possibilities of boredom from Jong 
speeches by limiting the time for each toast. A speaker 
should treat such a time limitation with respect, realizing 
that the program has been planned to a certain length which 
will not carry the occasion to the poimt of ennui. Commit- 
tees in charge of planning programs should also shun the 
temptation to crowd the evening with too many speeches — 
six toasts of fifteen mmutes each are sufficient for an ordinary 
dinner. 

A second quality of the after-dinner speech is that it should 
be good-humored. This does not mean that it should be 
an exhibition at stringing together a series of anecdotes; 
neither does it mean that the speaker should approach his 
subject with a “‘let-joy-be-unrefined” spirit. Probably 
enough has already been said in former chapters relative to 
this habit of assuming that one must adorn a speech with 
jokes at the expense of coherence or good taste, but it cannot 
be emphasized too much. Teachers and speakers have been 
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puzzled to distraction by such remarks as: “Can you tell 
me a few jokes for my speech?” ‘‘Is there a joke book im the 
library?” “Do you have a collection of jokes which you 
could Iet me read?”” Too many speakers resort to giving 
their hearers a recital of a page from an old joke book, and 
thereby label themselves as one such of whom Olivia spoke 
in Wycherley’s play: “He a Wit! hang him; he’s only an 
Adopter of straggling Jests and fatherless Lampoons: by 
the Credit of which he eats at good Tables, and so, like the 
barren Beggar-woman, lives by borrowed Children.” + As 
Brander Matthews says:” ‘The anecdote should be ancillary 
always; it is a handmaiden to be summoned only when 
wanted. The comic story is a good servant, but.a bad 
master. Only too true is it that some postprandial ad- 
dresses are so thm in theme, and so thick with jokes, that 
they resemble the peanut candy where you cannot see the 
candy for the peanuts, or (to put it only a little differently) 
where you cannot catch the thought for the chestnuts.” 
The after-dinner speech is a place for wit, humor, fellow- 
ship, gaiety, and color in speech, but not a place for im- 
posing a goulash of irrelevant, half-baked jokes. 
After-dinner speeches offer opportunity for timely topics 
of interest, for reminiscences and recalling of gay times, for 
congratulations, for remembrances, for good-humored take- 
offs, for those personal, though temporary, topics which serve 
to heighten the interest and flavor the occasion with humor. 
It is not appropriate on such occasions to bring up subjects 
which require energy of thought or will and thus antagonize 
the feeling of relaxation and fun. Public questions should 
not be discussed at length except by one who, because of 
the eminence of his position or vast influence and power over 
the situation, is honoring the company in discussing the case. 
With the ordinary speaker, reference to weighty matters of 
opinion should be quite incidental. Some things should be 
avoided in the after-dinner speech, such as apologies, refer- 
1 The Plain Dealer, II, 1. * Notes on Speech-Making, p. 53. 
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ence to repelling ideas, exhibitions of prejudice, offensive 
Irony or sarcasm, discussion of strictly private matters, undue 
elaboration of details, didacticism, and exhibitions of vanity 
or affectation. 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


MartTuews, BranpeEr, Notes on Speech-Making. Longmans. 
Woop, Witt1am ALLEN, After-Dinner Speeches. (A collection of 


63 famous after-dinner speeches with a foreword on “ After- 
Dinner Speeches and How to Make Them.” T. H. Flood and 
Company, Chicago.) 


O’Nei1, J. M., anp Weaver, A. T., The Elements of Speech, 


I. 


Chap. XXVII. Longmans. 


VocABULARY DRILL 


alibi début interim 
apropos dénouement matinée 
bizarre dictum nuance 
bourgeois ennui personnel 
camaraderie ensemble quasi 
chef entrepreneur raconteur 
chic extempore repertoire 
clientele foyer résumé 
datum gaucherie versus 
débris gratis 

EXERCISES 


Divide the class into three groups of seven members each; let 
each group take turns at carrying out a complete program of 
speeches before the class with some assumed occasion in mind. 
Each group can elect its toastmaster and prepare its program. 
Bring to class a five-minute after-dinner speech on some topic 
assigned by the instructor. Let this be written out for criticism 
from the class and the instructor and Iater delivered before the 
class. 

Bring to class a list of fifteen‘appropriate after-dinner subjects. 
Submit them to the class for discussion. 

Tell about the most interesting after-dinner speech you have 
ever heard, analyzing and explaining the qualities which seem 
to you to have contributed to its success. Also point out its 
defects and how they could have been remedied, 
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5. Read some famous after-dinner speech and come to class pre- 
pared to criticize it. Show its merits and its defects, and be 
prepared to point out how it could have been improved. 


OUR GUEST OF HONOR ! 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

The earth is still the Lord’s, but not the “fullness” thereof. 
(Laughter.) And so it is harder to speak to you tonight. In fact 
my most successful banquet speeches have been delivered to audi- 
ences that were totally unconscious. (Loud laughter.) 

But the law of compensation is with us. Along with Prohibition 
has come a larger faith in man. In the old days whenever a man 
reached for his hip pocket there was consternation; everybody 
tried to get away from him. How different it is here tonightl 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Meeting for our historic purpose, we naturally think of the his- 
toric anniversary just past. A little over three hundred years ago 
the Pilgrims came to establish a Jand where every man could wor- 
ship his Maker according to the dictates of his wife’s conscience. 
(Laughter.) How the American Soul has flourished in the balmy 
climate of liberty! (Laughter.) One room was enough for the 
religious needs of the Pilgrims, but it takes five thousand golf 
courses to accommodate the Sunday devotions of their pious de- 
scendants. (Laughter.) A little while ago spirituality seemed lost 
In a multitude of frivolities; men seemed to have forgotten their 
Creator, but now we hear them calling to him from behind every 
bunker from Maine to California! (Loud Jaughter.) 

This society had trouble in securing a guest of honor for tonight. 
First of all they came to see me about it, but as a Progressive who 
had just finished making speeches for Harding, I felt that was as 
much as any one man should be asked to submit to. (Laughter.) 
So I suggested Bill Hays. The committee said: “What if this 
Senatorial Investigating Committee ‘lands’ on him? We don’t 
want any guest of honor who may throw us down by being arrested 
right in the middle of the soup course!” (Laughter.) 

But I said: “Don’t worry; they may get some of them, but 


1 An after-dinner speech delivered before the members of the Indi- 
ana Society of Chicago, January 1921, with Will H. Hays as the guest 
of honor. Speech is as appearing in the Indiana Society Year Book of 
1921. This speech is a typical humorous after-dinner speech, lacking 
the so-called “organization” and coherence of other types of speeches. 
Its only purpose is to make the audience laugh at the expense of Will 
Hays. Note the absence of “stories.” 
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they'll never get Bill!” I had faith in him — faith in his integrity 
and faith in his marvelous interference. (Laughter.) 

I knew that he had been successful in politics for twenty years 
and never had been caught at it. (Laughter.) 

And I knew that he had too fine a conception of the moral obliga- 
tion of a church elder to let anybody catch him with the goods on 
him! (Loud laughter.) 

But the committee said: “Just to play safe, Iet’s put the dinner 
off till January.” (Laughter.) 

Then came the election and the investigating committee ad- 
journed sine die! (Laughter.) But Bill was ready for it. He ac- 
tually came through with a deficit! (Loud laughter and applause.) 
Nobody knows how he managed to do it, but he had the books to 
prove it. 

It was as if he had spent two years in a livery stable and come 
forth with an aroma of heliotrope! (Loud Iaughter.) 

Other leaders have given us victory, but Bill Hays is the first one 
who ever gave us respectability. (Laughter.) After “saving the 
country” we always used to bathe in concentrated lye, but this 
time we went forth, calling Democrats to repentance! (Laughter.) 

It is a wonderful thing for millions of Republicans to be reborn 
after a lifetime of political depravity! (Laughter.) 

And Bill not only gave us respectability; he gave us a family 
tree. We used to go back only to John C. Frémont, but now we go 
clear back to Lazarus! (Loud laughter.) 

The righteousness has had a wonderful effect on Republicans 
down home. They go around, wrapped in a mantle of iridescent 
exaltation, a fine frenzy of consecration, shading off into a deter- 
mination, as sublime as it is severe, a determination to lead cold, 
drab lives of self-denial. 

We are mighty proud of Bill. There is absolutely nothing the 
people would not give him — unless they wanted it themselves. 

It is strange that he ever succeeded in politics; he took but little 

' interest in it for years and did not begin to vote till well past six- 
teen. (Laughter.) He started as a poll-book holder, and in the 
great fight just ended this Little Hoosier Giant held the United 
States between his thumb and first finger just as lightly and just as 
blandly and just as confidently as he held that first poll book. (Ap- 
plause.) 

And he has been able to grow in fame and not outgrow his mil- 
linery. When they took his measure for a halo, it was found to be 
identical with that of the old slouch hat he used to wear while trying 
lawsuits before a justice of the peace! (Applause.) 
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He has never been able to forget that he is a Republican. That’s 
a horrible thing to contemplate, but it’s so. (Laughter.) If Bill 
had been on the ark, he would have given the Elephant the first 
stateroom and thrown the Jackass overboard! (Loud laughter.) 

If Bill’s your friend, he’Il get you out of jail, and the ability to 
radiate this assurance has been a priceless asset to him in politics! 
(Loud laughter.) 

And he is broad. In the late campaign he was broad enough to 
Jet us Progressives work our heads off for his Standpat zodlogical 
garden, and he has been able to keep his face straight up to the 
present moment. (Laughter.) 

As a harmonizer he beats the world. He can make the other 
fellow furnish all of the harmony and then choke up as he wonders 
if he hasn’t been a little bit too hard on Bill. (Laughter.) 

I shall always regret that Bill didn’t represent us at the Paris 
Peace Conference. (Laughter.) He would have made two or three 
swift passes — (Loud laughter) and those hostile nations would 
have fallen into such violent love-making that it would have been 
necessary to pull down the blinds! (Loud Jaughter.) — FREDERICK 
Lanois. 
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